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1774-1792 


A History of the American Theatre: 


DURING THE REVOLUTION AND AFTER, 


CHAP TERA: 


DRAMATIC LIDEKATURE OF THE EPOCH. 


INFLUENCE OF THE THEATRE ON DRAMATIC WRITING—MRS. WARREN’S 


SATIRES—‘ BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL’’—“ AMERICAN LIBERTY 
TRIUMPHANT ’—“A CURE FOR THE SPLEEN’—PLAYS AS POLITICAL 
PAMPHLETS. 


BP influence of the American stage during the first quarter of a 
century of its existence, although not directed against British 
power in the Colonies, was shown in the literature of the period very 
early in the Revolutionary agitation. Previous to 1773 it was not 
customary for American political writers to attempt the dramatic 
form. It is true, a few ambitious poets had tried their prentice hands 
at writing for the stage. Godfrey’s “Prince of Parthia,” produced in 
1767, four years after the author’s death, was written in 1759. Cock- 
ings’ “ Conquest of Canada,” inspired by the death of the gallant 


General Wolfe under the walls of Quebec, was put upon paper about 
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the same time. These two pieces were the only ones actually pro- 
duced on the professional stage before the Revolution, but a comic 
opera, “ The Disappointment,” was announced for production in 1767. 
This so-called comic opera was in fact a comedy based on actual 
events. It was written by Colonel Thomas Forrest, of Philadelphia, 
but it was not produced because it was alleged it contained personal 
reflections. Besides these, a tragedy called “ The Mercenary Match” 
was played by the students of Yale College, with the sanction of the 
President, Dr. Ezra Styles, but it was not published until 1785. The 
authorship of this piece is attributed to Barnaby Bidwell, of whom 
nothing is known. Dunlap quotes two lines from the play, which was 
in blank verse: 


Night follows day, and day succeeds to night, 


and 
Sure never was the like heard of before in Boston, 

These extracts sufficiently indicate the literary and dramatic 
quality of the production, and show that the loss of ‘The Mercenary 
Match” need not be deplored. 

The impetus to these early attempts at dramatic writing was, 
of course, due to the presence of the players in America. Before the 
actors came there were no dramatists in the Colonies. With the 
coming of Douglass’ company came the first feeble attempt of a native 
poet at writing a play. Even at a later period, when this first attempt 
at play-writing was actually produced, there was, of course, little en- 
couragement to write for the stage; but as the agitation that followed 
the Stamp Act and the Boston Port Bill increased, and the time for 
the outbreak of hostilities approached, it was only natural that the 


political sentiment of the epoch should find its most direct, convenient 
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and effective expression in the dramatic form. Such was the case in 
the three years preceding the Declaration of Independence. Although 
not strictly a part of the history of the American Theatre, some 
account of these plays that were not plays seems necessary here, not 
only because they were the first fruits of the preceding dramatic epoch, 


but as in themselves an important factor in the future of the drama in 


America. 


Among American writers the first to adopt the dramatic form 


as a vehicle for political satire was Mrs. Mercy Warren, but it was 


used by the loyalists as well as 
the patriots to ridicule their oppo- 
nents and disseminate their views 
of public policy. As a matter of 
fact, these productions were only 
the application of the dramatic 
form to political pamphleteering. 
Aside from their politics and their 
reflections 


personal they were 


without merit. They were, for 
the most part, written in the 
stilted, pedantic manner of the 
period. They contain many allu- 
sions, well understood then, that 
have no meaning now. There 
were altogether eleven of these 
pieces. ‘al he 
Adulator” and “The Group,” by 


Mrs. Warren, and “The Battle of 


Four of them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE ADULATOR, a Tragedy as it is now 
Acted in Upper Servia. 


Then let us rise, my friends, and strive to fill 
This little interval, this pause of life 

(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful) 
With resolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it; 
That Heav’n may say it ought to be prolonged. 


CaTo’s TRAGEDY. 

Boston: Printed and sold at the New Print- 
ing Office near Concert Hall, 1773. 

THE GrovpP, a Farce, as lately Acted, and to 
be Re-acted, to the Wonder of all superior 
Intelligences; Nigh Head Quarters at Am- 
boyne. In Two Acts. 

Printed in Jamaica; reprinted in Philadelphia 
by James Humphrey, Jr., in Front-street, 
1775; Drinted and sold by Edes and Gill, 
in Queen-street, Boston, 1775. 

THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL. A 
Dramatic Piece in Five Acts in Heroic 
Measure, By a Gentleman of Maryland. 


— Pulcrumgue mort succurrit in arimis. 
VIRGIL. 
’Tis glorious to die in battle 


Philadelphia: Printed and sold by Robert 
BELL, in Third-street, 1776. 

THE DEATH OF GENERAL 
in Storming the City of (uebec, A 

Philadelphia, 1777. 


MONTGOMERY 


Tragedy. 
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THE FALL OF BRITISH TYRANNY; or, 
American Liberty Triumphant. The First 
Campaign. A Tragi-Comedy in Five Acts, 
as lately Planned at the Royal Theatrum 
Pandemonium at St. James’s. The Princi- 
pal Place of Action in America. Publish’d 
According to Act of Parliament. 


Quis furor 6 cives! que tanta licentia ferri. 
Lucan, Lib. I, ver. 8. 


What blind, detested madness could afford 
Such horrid license to the maddening sword ? 
ROWE. 


Philadelphia: Printed by STYNER and CistT, 
in Second-street, near Arch-street, 1776. 


A CURE FOR THE SPLEEN, or Amusement 
for a Winter’s Evening; being the Sub- 
stance of a Conversation on the Times, 
over a Friendly Tankard and Pipe, between 
SHARP, a Country Parson; BUMPER, a 
Country Justice; Fi1Lpor, an Innkeeper; 
GRAVEAIRS, a Deacon; TRIM, a Barber; 
Brim, a Quaker; Purr, a late Representa- 

Taken in shorthand by Roger de 

Coverly. America, 1775. 


tive. 


THE BLOCKHEADS, or the Affrighted Officers. 
A Farce. Boston, 1776, New York, 1782. 


THE BLOCKHEADS, or Fortunate Contractor. 
An Opera in Two Acts as it was Performed 
at New York. Printed at New York. 
London: Reprinted for G. Kearsley, 1782. 
Two plates. 


THE PATRIOTS: a Comedy in Five Acts. 
Philadelphia, n. d. 


THE PoLiTicAL DUENNA: a Comic Opera 
in Three Acts as it is Performed by the 
Servants of his Britannic Majesty. (With 
Lord North’s Recantation.) 

Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by RoBert 
BELL, next door to St. Paul’s Church in 
Third Street, 1778. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. A Comedy. 


London, printed. Philadelphia, reprinted. 


1779. 


Bunker’s Hill” and “The Death of 
General Montgomery,” the author 
of which it is now known was Hugh 
H. Brackenridge, a native of Scot- 
land, brought as a child to Penn- 
sylvania, and a chaplain in the Rev- 
olutionary army, were in verse. 
Although none of these pieces was 
intended for representation, Mr. 
Brackenridge’s “ Battle of Bunk- 
er’s Hill” was recited by his pu- 
pils at the Academy in Maryland, 
of which he was the principal at 
the beginning of the Revolution. 
Dunlap claims that the best among 
these productions was the Tory 
satire, “A Cure for the Spleen,” 
which was printed by James Riv- 
ington, the noted loyalist editor, 
printer and bookseller of New 
York. The name of the author of 
this piece is unknown; but Dun- 
lap, who assumes to be a judge of 
dramatic writing, says he “was a 
dramatist.” After Rivington the 
most noteworthy of the publishers 
of these satires was Robert Bell, 


whose publications were superior 
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in typography to those of any publisher of the period. Bell was a 
Scotchman, but he was as active a Republican as Rivington was a 
Tory. Besides these satires in dramatic form that were printed but 
never acted, one, entitled “ The Blockade of Boston,” the authorship 
of which was attributed to General Burgoyne, was acted, but not 
printed. While the printed plays were intended for political effect, 
the acted farce was probably only designed to amuse the British sol- 
diery under Burgoyne, then beleaguered in Boston town. 

Mrs. Mercy Warren, who took the lead in this style of political 
pamphleteering, was a sister of the celebrated James Otis, the impet- 
uous patriot orator. She married James Warren, a Plymouth mer- 
chant, in 1754. Warren was, like his wife and her father and brother, 
a warm partisan of the cause of the Colonies. Among Mrs. Warren's 
most intimate friends was Mrs. Adams, the wife of John Adams, and 
her house at Plymouth was the resort of the most celebrated men and 
women of the time. There the champions of the Colonies were accus- 
tomed to gather to formulate their grievances against Great Britain. 
“ By the Plymouth fireside,” Mrs. Warren wrote, “ were many political 
plans originated, discussed and digested.” Her firstepiece =. Lhe 
Adulator,” was not so keen in its satire as “ The Group,” but it served 
to attract attention to her poetical accomplishments. These were early 
recognized by her contemporaries, and the employment of her gifts for 
the advantage of the Colonies was encouraged by such men as John 
Adams, who wrote to James Warren, concerning the destruction of 
the tea in Boston harbor, that he expected “ to see a late glorious event 
celebrated by a certain poetical pen, which has no equal that I know 
of inthis country.” This letter was written in December, 1773, and 


the compliment was evidently prompted by the ‘‘Adulator.” 
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The “ Adulator” and the “ Group” were similar in design and 
execution. Although in dramatic form, it can scarcely be claimed for 


THE CHOCE either that it was dramatic. The 


latter, however, proved very effec- 
Dramatis Persone.—Adams List. : : : : bi 
Lord Chief Justice Hazlerod . . Peter Oliver tive, and it has an interesting his- 


Judge: Meagre= an an Foster Hutchinson tory. The characters were all in- 
Brigadier Hateall . . . . Timothy Ruggles 5 : 

Hum Humbug, Esq... . . . John Erving tended as caricatures of prominent 
Sir Sparrow Spendall . . . Wm. Pepperell : 

Flector Mushrooni 1m emote Morrow ‘MEN of the period, and John 
Bead, Prem )s 5S ee Leonard Adams, late in life, made a list of 
Dicky the: Publican |e) specs Lechmere ; ; : . 
Simple Sapling, Esq.. . . .N.R.Thomas them, which is still preserved in 
Monsieur de Francois . . .. . Boutineau : oe < I 
Cray Croebae ecg Edson DiS own handwriting. This list 
Dupe, Secretary of State... . . Flucker will be interesting to the students 
Seriblerius Fribble: 5. = . Harrison Gray ; ; : 
Commodore Batteau . 2... . Loring of American history, but it does 
Collateralisiiwacj-itos ee ae aeons Brown 


not fall within the scope of this 
history to explain the relations of the Adam. i‘st to the dramatis per- 
sone of the satire. In a letter written in April, 1774, Adams alludes 
to Hazlerod, and nearly all the letters from him to James Warren, in 
the early years of the Revolution, contain profuse compliments for 
Mrs. Warren. When he was an old man, in 1814, the authorship of 
the satire was attributed by some one to Samuel Barrett, whereupon 
Mr. Adams wrote an indignant letter, declaring there was only one 
person in the world at that time, in his opinion, who could have written 
it—Mrs. Warren. Mrs. Adams was as warmly in sympathy with Mrs. 
Warren as her husband. The ladies, in their correspondence, ad- 
dressed each other as Portia and Marcia respectively, in accordance 
with an affectation of the period, and when Marcia manifested some 
misgivings in regard to the bold satire of the piece, Portia thus re- 


assured her: “I observe my friend is laboring under apprehensions 
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lest the severity with which a certain group was drawn was incom- 
patible with that benevolence which ought always to be predominant 
in a female character. Though ‘an eagle’s talon asks an eagle eye, 
and satire in the hands of some is a very dangerous weapon, yet when 
it is so happily blended with benevolence, and is awakened only by 
the love of virtue and abhorrence of vice—when truth is unavoidably 
preserved, and ridiculous and vicious actions are alone the subject, it 
is so far from blamable that it is certainly meritorious.” As a speci- 
men of Mrs. Warren’s severity and of her style, the following descrip- 


tion of Governor Hutchinson will suffice: 


But mark the traitor—his high crime glossed o’er 
Conceals the tender feelings of the man, 
The social ties that bind the human heart ; 
He strikes a bargain with his country’s foes, 
And joins to wrap America in flames. 
Yet with feigned pity and satanic grin, 
As if more deep to fix the keen insult, 
Or make his life a farce still more complete, 
He sends a groan across the broad Atlantic, 
And with a phiz of crockodilian stamp, 
Can weep and writhe, still hoping to deceive; 
He cries—the gathering clouds hang thick about her— 
But laughs within; then sobs— 
Alas, my country! 
Group, Act (/—Scene I. 


It was thus “a late glorious event” was celebrated by Mrs. 


Warren's poetical pen in accordance with the wish of John Adams: 


India’s poisonous weed, 
Long since a sacrifice to Thetis made 
A tich regale. Now all the watery dames 
May snuff souchong, and sip in flowing bowls 
The higher flavored choice Hysonian stream, 
And leave the nectar to old Homer’s gods! 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge, while a student at Princeton Col- 
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lege, was the classmate and friend of Freneau, the poet of the Revolu- 


BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL, 


Warren 

Putnam | American Officers. 
Gardiner 

Gage 
Howe 
Burgoyne 
Clinton 
Lord Pigot 


British Officers. 


Sherwin, aide-de-camp to General Howe. 


tion. In 1771, when they were 
graduated, they wrote a dialogue 
poem, entitled “The Rising Glory 
of America,” which they recited at 
commencement. It comprised a 
conversation between Acasto and 


Eugenio, and the “ Battle of Bunk- 


er’s Hill” was in accordance with the same method, except that the 


number of speakers was increased. 


and it can only be said 
to be dramatic in form, 
because the characters 
were made to speak in 
the first person. Its only 
merit was in the fact that 
It was 
dedicated “to Richard 
Stockton, Esq., member 
of the Honorable the 
Continental Congress for 


the State of New Jersey.” 


it was patriotic. 


There was a_ prologue 
spoken “by a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in the Con- 
tinental army,” and an 
epilogue “written by a 


gentleman of the army, 


It was neither a poem nor a play, 


AMERICAN COURAGE—SPECIMEN SPEECHES. 


Gage. 
This mighty paradox will soon dissolve. 
Hear first, Burgoyne, the valor of these men. 
Fir’d with the zeal of fiercest liberty, 
No fear of death, so terrible to all, 
Can stop their rage. Gray-headed clergymen, 
With holy Bible and continuous prayer, 
Bear up their fortitude—and talk of heaven, 
And tell them that sweet soul, who dies in battle, 
Shall walk with spirits of the just. These words 
Add wings to native rage and hurry them 
Impetuous to war. Nor yet in arms 
Unpracticed. The day of Lexington 
A sad conviction gave our soldiery, 
That these Americans were not the herd 
And rout ungovern’d which we pictured them. 


Howe. 
Not strange to your maturer thought, Burgoyne, 
This matter will appear. A people brave, 
Who never yet of luxury or soft 
Delights, effeminate and false, have tasted. 
But through hate of chains, and slavery, supposed, 
Forsake their mountain tops and rush to arms. 
Oft have I heard their valor published : 
Their perseverance, and untameable 
Fierce mind, when late they fought with us, and drove 
The French, encroaching on their settlements, 
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Back to their frozen lakes. Or when with us 
On Cape Breton they stormed Louisburg. 
With us in Canada they took Quebec; 


And at the Havannah these New England men, 


Led on by Putnam, acted gallantly. 
I had a brother once, who in that war, 


With fame, commanded them, and when he fell 


Not unlamented ; for these warriors, 
So brave themselves and sensible of merit, 
Erected him a costly monument; 


And much it grieves me that I draw my sword 


For this late insurrection and revolt 
To chastise them. Would to Almighty God 
The task unnatural had been assigned 


Elsewhere. But since, by Heav’n determined, 


Let’s on and wipe the day of Lexington, 


Thus soiled, quite from our soldiers’ memories, 
»q 


Warren proposes the fortification of Bunker’s Hill. 


supposed to be spoken 
immediately after the bat- 
tle by Lieut. - Colonel 
Webb, aide-de-camp to 
General Putnam.” It will 
be observed that the fe- 
male element is entirely 
lacking. The piece opens 
with an address by War- 
ren to Putnam, to which 


Putnam responds. Then 


When the scene 


changes to the British camp in Boston, Burgoyne, who is chafing over 


of the 


troops and their enforced 


the confinement 


idleness, is the first to speak. 
It is in response to his com- 
plaints that the speeches of 
Gage and Howe, quoted 
herewith, are made. These 
speeches give a fair idea of 
Mr. Brackenridge’s treat- 
ment of his subject. All of 
them are long, that of Howe 
containing twenty - three 
lines, besides those quoted. 


When Warren falls, he 


makes a dying speech of 


WARREN’S DYING SPEECH. 


Weep not your general who is snatched this day 
From the embraces of a family— 

Five virgin daughters, young and unendow’d, 
And with the foe left lone and fatherless. 
Weep not for him who first espoused the cause 
And risking life, have met the enemy 

In fatal opposition. But rejoice— 

For now I go to mingle with the dead, 

Great Brutus, Hampden, Sidney, and the rest, 
Of old or modern memory, who lived, 

A mound to tyrants, and strong hedge to kings ; 
Bounding the indignation of their rage 
Against the happiness and peace of man. 

I see these heroes, where they walk serene, 
By chrystal currents, on the vale of Heav’n, 
High in full converse of immortal acts, 
Achiev’d for truth and innocence on earth. 
Meantime the harmony and thrilling sound 
Of mellow lutes, sweet viols and guitars, 
Dwell on the soul, and ravish every nerve. 
Anon the murmur of the tight-brac’d drum, 
With finely varied fifes to martial airs, 

Wind up the spirit to the mighty proof 
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Of siege and battle, and attempt in arms. extraordinary length. It 
Illustrious group! They beckon me along, ; . 
To ray my visage with immortal light, cannot be claimed for this 


And bind the amaranth around my brow. 
I come, I come, ye first-born of true fame; 


Fight on, my countrymen! BE FREE! Br FREE! either dramatic force or 


speech that it possessed 


heroic vigor. It is written in the stilted and pedantic manner of the 
time by one who adopted a form with which he had no acquaintance. 
It lacks pathos even, because it is lacking in directness and simplicity. 
Mr. Brackenridge was not a dramatist, and yet he possessed the light- 
ness of touch that would have made him one, as an anecdote of him, 
when he was the editor of the United States Magazine, in 1778, con- 
clusively shows. He published some severe strictures upon General 
Lee for his conduct toward Washington. Lee in a rage called at his 
office, with the intention of assaulting him. Brackenridge at the time 
was looking out from an upper window. “Come down,” said Lee, 
“and I'll give you as good a horse-whipping as any rascal ever re- 
ceived.” “Excuse me, General,” Brackenridge answered, “I would 
not go down for two such favors.” 

The authorship of the dramatic satire, the “Fall of British 


Tyranny,” is unknown. It was written in prose, the principal scenes 


being laid in England and at Lex- 


ington and Bunker's Hill. The 


Lorp Boston’s ALARM—SPECIMEN SCENE. 


Enter a Messenger in haste. 
leading statesmen of England Messenger—I bring your Excellency un- 
welcome tidings. 

Lord Boston.—For heaven’s sake! from 


names, Bute being Lord Para- what quarter ? . 
Messenger —From Lexington plains. 


mount and Mansfield Lord Mock- Lord Boston.—'Tis impossible. 
Messenger.—Too true, Sir. 

Lord Boston.—Say, what is it? Speak 
ton. Earl Percy, Washington, Lee WB#t You know. 


Messenger.—Colonel Smith is defeated and 
and Putnam appear 2x propria per- fast retreating. 


are introduced under descriptive 


law. General Gage is Lord Bos- 
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sona. The dedication was to Lord 
Boston, and the remnant of the 
actors, merry-andrewsand strolling 
players in Boston. This phase of 
the satire belongs more properly 
to the following chapter, which 
treats of Burgoyne’s Thespians, 
who were certainly vastly fond of 
plays and farces, and frequently 
exhibited them for their own 
amusement. It is only the satire 
itself that comes under review 
here, the dramatic quality of which 
may be judged from a single ex- 
tract. The scene chosen is Gage’s 
headquarters, when he received 
the news of the defeat at Lexing- 
ton. That doughty commander 
was anticipating the company of 
Hancock and Adams, as the result 
of Colonel Smith’s expedition, 
when the messenger entered and 
announced the disaster. The words 
put into his mouth, and the cow- 
ardice attributed to him by the 
dramatist, show the estimation in 


which he was held by the Ameri- 


cans. Although the dialogue was 


Lord Boston.—Good God! What does he 
say? Mercy on me! 

Messenger.—They are flying before the 
enemy. 

Lord Boston.—Britons turn their backs be- 
fore the Rebels! The Rebels put Britons to 
flight! Said you not so? 

Messenger.—They are routed, Sir;—they 
are flying this instant;—the Provincials are 
numerous and hourly gaining strength ;—they 
A re- 
inforcement, Sir—a timely succor may save 
the shattered remnant. Speedily! Speedily! 
Sir, or they’re irretrievably lost! 

Lord Boston.—Good God! What does he 
say? Can it be possible ? 

Messenger.—Lose no time, Sir. 

Lord Boston.—What can Ido? O dear! 

Officer.—Draw off a detachment—form a 
brigade ; prepare part of the train; send for 
Lord Percy; let the drums beat to arms. 

Lord Boston.—Aye, do, Captain; you know 
how better than I. (2x2 Officer.) Did the 
Rebels dare to fire on the King’s troops? 
Had they the courage ? Guards keep round 
me. 

Messenger.—They’re like lions; they have 
killed many of our bravest officers and men; 
and if not checked instantly will totally sur- 
round them and make the whole prisoners. 
This is no time to parley, Sir. 

Lord Boston.—No indeed; what will be- 
come of me? 


Enter Earl Percy. 


have nearly surrounded our troops. 


Earl Percy.—Your orders, Sir. 

Lord Boston.—Haste, my good Percy, im- 
mediately take command of the brigade of 
reinforcement and fly to the assistance of poor 
Smith! Lose no time lest they be all cut off 
and the Rebels improve their advantage and 
be upon us; and God knows what quarter 
they’ll give. Haste, my noble Earl! Speed- 
ily! Speedily! 


Exeunt Percy and Officers—drums beat- 
ing to arnis. 


Where’s my guard! 
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somewhat stiff and the satire strained, as this example shows, it was 
more dramatic, and, consequently, more effective than the pedantic 
verse of Mrs. Warren and Mr. Brackenridge. It may be added, how- 
ever, that it was probably because it was dramatic in form and, to some 
extent, in quality that the paternity of the piece was never acknowl- 
edged by its author. 

In spite of Dunlap’s commendation, “A Cure for the Spleen,” 
one of the Tory satires of the period in dramatic form, was inferior as a 
dramatic production to the “ Fall of British Tyranny.” It was intended 
to instruct in politics and gain proselytes to the cause of royalty. The 
characters were Sharp, a country parson; Bumper, a country justice ; 
Fillpot, an inn-keeper: Graveairs, a deacon; Trim, a barber; Brim,a 
Quaker; and Puff, a late Representative. The shrewd Quaker, the 
honest justice and the orthodox, well-informed and perfect parson, are 
all friendly to the king’s government. The advocates of freedom, on 
the other hand, Mr. Puff and Deacon Graveairs, are represented as 
stupid and ignorant blockheads. The barber also is an advocate of 
the people, but merely because it serves his interest. “ If I was denied 
the privilege of my shop,” Zrim declares, “to canvass politics, as a 
body may say, that is Lord North, East Indian company, constitution, 
charter-rights and privileges, duties, taxes and the like o’ that, body 
o’ me, sir, strip me of this darling privilege, and you may take my 
razors, soap, combs and all.” To the Quaker, who says, “ Why, I have 
often heard thee holding forth to thy customers with such apparent 
zeal against British tyranny that I was verily persuaded thou wert in- 
fected with the epidemical phrenzy of the times,” Zvi answers, “ Aye, 
friend Brim, all trades have their mysteries, and one-half the world 


lives by the follies of the other half.” The parson compares the Ameri- 
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cans to the Jews, who, though placed in the chosen land by their king 
who had “driven out the Canaanites, the Indians, before them, now 
say vauntingly, Who shall be Lord over us,” and thunders against the 
ministers who had used the pulpit to stir up rebellion ; but Brim wishes 
the parson to teach the truth to Republicans, for he “seems to be 
moved to become a light to their feet and a lamp to their path.” In 
the end, all become converts to the parson’s doctrine. The landlord is 
glad he had “nothing to do with these matters.” The barber says he 
is “ determined to drop” his “church preachments or else to take the 
right side of the question.” The deacon fears that he and his patriotic 
friends have been wrong, and the representative begins “to see things 
in a different light.” It is left for the Quaker to speak the tag, ‘“ Trea- 
son is an odious crime in the sight of God and men; may none of us 
listen to the suggestions of Satan; but may the candle of the Lord 
witnin lighten our paths; and may the Spirit lead us in the way of 
truth, and preserve us from all sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion.” 

The pieces called “ The Blockheads” I have not seen and so 
can not say whether they are identical. 

Between the two extremes of American patriotism and British 
toryism there was one piece that seems to have been written in defense 
of the moderate Whigs. This was called “The Patriots.” Although 
it was published in Philadelphia, the copy in the Philadelphia Library 
has no title-page. It must have been written, however, soon after the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, as these events are referred to as of 
recent occurrence. Although a very poor comedy, it is more like a 
play than any of its predecessors. Unlike the others, it does not ignore 
the love interest, and is a very fair picture of the period. In its politi- 


cal aspects the piece deals with the doings of one of those committees 
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of safety that were necessary at that time. The members of the com- 
mittee comprise Colonel Strut, Mr. Summons and Brazen. Meanwell 
and Trueman are two moderate Whigs, suspected by their noisier 
neighbors of being Tories. Trueman is in love with Brazen’s daughter, 
Mira, but Brazen forbids the match, intending his daughter for Captain 
Flash, a recruiting officer, who is both an adventurer and a coward. 
Isabella is Mira’s friend and a female politician, who has agreed to 
marry Strut after he should have been successively a delegate, a 
colonel and a brigadier-general. Trueman communicates with Mira 
through Meanwell’s servant, dressed as an officer, and an elopement is 
arranged, the servant taking advantage of his fine clothes to make love 
to Melinda Heartfree, a poor girl, in the name of his master. This 
episode is a kind of underplot that is not only unnecessary to the piece, 
but is very coarse. 

In the second act of “The Patriots” a meeting of the committee 
is held at the instance of Mr. Summons, to inquire into the political 
conduct of McFlint, McSqueeze and McGripe, three Scotchmen. 
“What is the nature of our offense, gentlemen?” McFlint asks the 
committee. “The nature of their offense, gentlemen,’ Strut answers, 
“is that they are Scotchmen. Every Scotchman being an enemy, and 
these men being Scotchmen they come under the ordinance which 
directs an oath to be tendered to all those against whom there is just 
cause to suspect they are enemies.” As these men are Scotchmen 
Brazen thinks there is just cause to suspect they are enemies, and asks 
that it be put to the committee whether all Scotchmen are not enemies. 
“T've gien nae cause,” exclaims McGripe, “to suspect that I am an 
enemy. The ordinance says ye must hae just cause. 


Bring your 
proof gentlemen.” “Proof, Sir!” says Brazen scornfully, “ we have 
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proof enough. We suspect any Scotchman. Suspicion is proof, Sir. 
I move for the question, Mr. President.” 

The marplot between Trueman and Mira, who causes True- 
man’s patriotism to be suspected, is Tackabout, a pretended Whig but 
real Tory. He is found out, and so too is Flash. The lovers are made 
happy with Brazen’s consent. Pickle, Meanwell’s servant, is made to 
marry Melinda. Colonel Strut is less fortunate. Two of the condi- 
tions to his marriage have been fulfilled, but Isabella insists upon the 
fulfilment of the third. “I can apply to a neighboring State,” Strut 
pleads, “and be made a brigadier-general without being a soldier.” 
This does not satisfy Isabella. “No, no,” she says, “you shall fight 
for your commission. I'll have none of your chimney-corner generals, 
I assure you.” 

Neither “ The Political Duenna” nor “ The School for Scandal” 
was written in America, but they were printed here to bring the king 
and the ministry into still greater contempt with the Americans. 

Besides these there may have been other pieces of a like kind that 
were not preserved or have been lost sight of. They sprang out of the 
familiarity of the American people with stage-plays during the previous 
quarter of a century, but were looked upon as ephemera, and having 
served their purpose they were forgotten. Only a few copies have 
come down to us. The wonder is that any of them were preserved, so 


little were they esteemed as worthy of the attention of future ages. 


CHS PR 


BURGOYNE’S THESPIANS IN BOSTON. 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY COQUETTING—FANEUIL HALL, THE FIRST BOSTON 
THEATRE—PERFORMANCES BY THE MILITARY—-BURGOYNE'’S PRO- 
LOGUE TO “ZARA” —THE “ BLOCKADE OF BOSTON’—A MEAGRE 


ACCOUNT OF AN INTERESTING EPISODE. 


iB was the only city of any importance in America that 

persistently refused to allow the performance of plays down to 
the Revolution. But even Boston had a Music Hall in Brattle Street, 
opposite Dr. Cooper’s meeting-house, where concerts were frequently 
given, and where a dance sometimes took place after the concert. 
These balls were innocent enough, as they were advertised to close at 
It o'clock. The concerts and balls were usually managed by James 
Joan, a violin maker, who sometimes had the assistance of Thomas 
Chase and at others of Mr. Propert, the price of tickets being two shil- 
lings lawful money, or one shilling and sixpence sterling. In 1772 a 
Mr. Turner announced a concert, and the same year concerts were 
given occasionally by Mr. Selby, the organist of King’s Chapel. Be- 
sides there were readings of plays, as in the case of the “ Provoked 
Husband,” in 1770, advertised in the Boston Gazette on the 19th of 
March. Although the person who read the “Provoked Husband” in 
Boston at that time, performing “all the characters” 


and entering 
“into the different humors and passions, as they change from one to 
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another throughout the comedy,” claimed that he had read and sung 
in most of the great towns of America, I have no idea who the actor 
was who so deftly accommodated himself to Puritan prejudices as to 
play all the parts ina comedy himself. It is not unlikely, however, 
that he was one of the seceding members of the American Company. 
Musical pieces were also treated in a similar fashion, Mr. Asby an- 
nouncing for the 2oth of April, 1770, a “concert and cantata of ‘Cymon 
and Iphegenia,’” and some nameless performers, on the 16th of May 
following, treating “ Love in a Village” in a manner as original as the 
previous treatment of the comedy. All the airs were sung, but no 
attempt was made to act the opera. 

Unalterably opposed to theatrical entertainments as the sober 
inhabitants of Boston were, there were times, even before the Revolu- 
tion, when the introduction of profane stage-plays seemed imminent. 
This was especially the case in the winter and spring of 1769. A 
rumor that the soldiery intended to give plays at that time caused 
much uneasiness. The Boston people contended that such entertain- 
ments were against the law, and that the officers had no right to 
give their men permission to indulge in the deadly sin of theatrical 
performances. On the other hand, it was argued that the English 
Theatrical Licensing Act superseded the Act of the Province. “A 
few years ago,” it was said, “some bunglers, as the means of making 
assignations, took upon themselves to exhibit plays at unreasonable 
hours,” but these military Thespians claimed to have “different and 
strictly upright motives.” At this time the people seem to have suc- 
ceeded in repressing the eagerness of the soldiers for theatrical repre- 
sentations ; but six years later, in 1775, the performance of plays by the 
military was of frequent occurrence, and continued until the evacuation. 
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In regard to these performances the newspapers of the time are 


silent, except in the case of a farce called “ The Blockade of Boston,” 


We 


which excited some comment. 


only know that Faneuil Hall was 


turned into a theatre and that the announcements were by hand-bills. 


No list of the plays performed has been preserved, and nearly every- 


thing that has been written on the subject is inaccurate. 


A Boston HAND-BILL. 


On SATURDAY next, 
will be PERFORMED, 
By a Society of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
at FANEUIL HALL, 
The TRAGEDY of 
ZARA: 
The Expenses of the House being paid, 
the Overplus will be apply’d to the Benefit of 
the Widows and Children of the Soldiers. 


No Money will be taken at the Door, but 
Tickets will be delivered To-day and To- 
morrow between the Hours of Eight and Two, 
at Doctor Morris’s in School Street. 


Pit, One Dollar, GALLERY, 
Quarter of a Dollar. 
The Doors will be open at Five, and be- 
gin precisely at Stx o’clock. 
*,* Tickets for Friday will be taken. 
Vivant Rex et Regina. 


For instance, 
Burgoyne’s comedy, the “ Heir- 
ess,’ has been named as among 


the productions, although it was 


not written until 1785. The names 
of only three plays that were act- 
ually produced have come down 
to us—Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, 
the “ Busybody,” Rowe’s “ Tamer- 
lane” and Aaron Hill’s tragedy of 
“Zara.” For Hill’s tragedy Gen- 
eral Burgoyne wrote a prologue 
that was spoken by Lord Raw- 
don, and an epilogue spoken by a 


young lady of ten years. It would 


be interesting to know whether this young lady was Miss Chapman, a 


Boston girl who went to England after the evacuation, where she be- 


came an actress of some distinction. 
been printed, and it had 
the distinction of being 


parodied inthe Freeman's 


Burgoyne’s Prologue has often 


PROLOGUE TO “ ZARA.” 


In Britain once (it stains the historic page), 
Freedom was vital-struck by party rage: 


Cromwell the fever watch’d, the knife supplied, 


Journal, or New Hamp- 
; Amidst 
shire Gazette, June 22d, 


She madden’d, and by suicide she died. 


the groans sunk every liberal art 


That polish’d life, or humanized the heart 
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1776. It is not certain 
whether “ Zara” was pre- 
sented more than once. 
“We acted the tragedy 
of ‘Zara,’”’ Thomas Stan- 
ley, the second son of 
Lord Derby, wrote to 
Hugh Elliott,“two nights 
before I left Boston, for 
the benefit of the widows 


The Pro- 


logue was spoken by 


and children. 


Lord Rawdon, a very. 


fine fellow and good sol- 


dier. I wish you knew 


Then fell the stage, quell’d by the bigots’ roar, 

Truth fell with sense, and Shakspere charm’d no more. 
To soothe the times too much resembling those, 

And lull the care-tir’d thought, this stage arose ; 

Proud if you hear, rewarded if you’re pleased, 

We come to minister to minds diseased. 

To you, who, guardians of a nation’s cause, 

Unsheath the sword to vindicate her laws, 

The tragic scene holds glory up to view, 

And bids heroic virtue live in you: 

Unite the patriot’s with the warrior’s care, 

And, while you burn to conquer, wish to spare. 

The comic scene presides o’er social life, 

And forms the husband, father, friend and wife; 

To paint from nature, and with colors nice 

Shew us ourselves, and laugh us out of vice. 

Now say, ye Boston prudes (if prudes there are), 

Is this a task unworthy of the fair? 

Will fame, decorum, piety refuse 

A call on beauty to conduct the Muse ? 

Perish the narrow thought, the sland’rous tongue! 

When the heart’s right, the action can’t be wrong. 

Behold the test, mark at the curtain’s rise 

How Malice sinks abashed at Zara’s eyes. 


him. We took above £100 at the door. I hear a great many people 


blame us for acting, and think we might have found something better 


to do, but General Howe follows the example of the King of Prussia, 


who, when Prince Ferdinand wrote him a long letter, mentioning all 


the difficulties and distresses of the army, sent back the following con- 


cise answer: De la gaieté, encore de la gaicté, et toujours de la gaiete. 


The female parts were filled by young ladies, though some of the Bos- 


ton ladies were so prudish as to say this was improper.” The only 


lines of the epilogue that seem worth repeating are the closing ones: 


Duty in female breasts should give the law, 


But make e’en love obedient to papa. 


Stanley’s letter is ambiguous, but the words “two nights” 


evidently refer only to the time of his leaving Boston. 
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The only piece produced by Burgoyne’s Thespians that excited 


any public interest outside of military circles was the farce, or rather 


BLOCKADE OF BOSTON—NEWSPAPER 
NOTICES. 


New England Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1775. 

We are informed that there is now get- 
ting up at the theatre, and will be per- 
formed in the course of a fortnight a new 
farce called The Blockade of Boston. [J/¢ zs 
more probable before that time the poor 
wretches will be presented with a tragedy 
called the Bombardment of Boston. | 


New England Chronicle, Jan. 25, 1776. 

We hear that the enemy, the evening on 
which our troops burnt the houses at Charles- 
town, were entertaining themselves at the 
exhibition of a play which they called the 
Blockade of Boston in the midst of which a 
person appeared before the audience and with 
great earnestness declared that the Yankees 
were attacking Bunker’s Hill. The deluded 
wretches at first took this to be merely farc7- 
ca/, and intended as a part of their diversion. 
But soon convinced that the actor meant to 
represent a solemn reality the whole as- 
sembly left the house in confusion and scam- 
pered off with great precipitation. 


burlesque, called the “ Blockade 
of Boston.” It was twice referred 
to in the Mew England Chronicle, 
once before and once after its pro- 
duction. The former seems pro- 
phetic of the latter, for it happened 
that the attack on Charlestown, 
January 8th, 1776, by Major 
Knowlton, by order of General 
Putnam, occurred on the night it 
was intended to produce it, and so 
The 


play of the evening—the “ Busy- 


caused its postponement. 


body ’—had been given and the 
farce was awaited with lively in- 
terest. In the opening scene Wash- 


ington was represented as an un- 


couth figure, awkward in gait, wearing a large wig and a rusty sword. 


He was attended by a country servant carrying a rusty gun. The 


actors who personated Washington and his trusty squire had scarcely 


entered when a sergeant suddenly appeared and exclaimed: ‘“ The 


Yankees are attacking our works on Bunker’s Hill.” At first this was 


thought part of the farce; but when Howe, who was present, called 


out, “Officers, to your alarm posts,’ the audience was quickly dis- 


persed—so quickly, in fact, that Timothy Newell, in his “ Diary,” said 


“with much fainting, fright and confusion.” 


In spite of this mishap 
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the farce was afterwards produced with “Tamerlane” as the play, and 
it was probably repeated a number of times. 

General Burgoyne was the ruling spirit in these dramatic enter- 
tainments. He was himself an amateur actor and had already written 
his first play, the “ Maid of the Oaks,” which was originally acted at 
his seat, the Oaks, in 1774, on the occasion of a marriage fete in honor 
of his brother-in-law, Lord Stanley. The comedy was brought out 
by Garrick, at Drury Lane, with Mrs. Abington ins the®chief role in 
1775, previous to the production of the “ Blockade of Boston” in Fan- 
euil Hall. It is uncertain whether Burgoyne appeared in any of the 
pieces produced in Boston, but the tone of the letter quoted above 
indicates that Thomas Stanley, who was also his brother-in-law, par- 
ticipated in some of the performances. It is, of course, impossible to 
name any of the British officers who.were players at Boston, but so 
thoroughly had Burgoyne infused the theatrical spirit into his soldiery 
that when his captured army was in captivity at Charlottesville, in 
1779-80, they erected a theatre for their own amusement. 

It only remains to be added that during the Boston perform- 
ances hand-bills of the intended entertainments were often sent to 
Washington, Hancock and others of the leading spirits among the 


Provincials. 


CHAPTER IIL 


HOWE’S THESPIANS—NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SEASON OF 1777 IN NEW YORK—-AT THE SOUTHWARK THEATRE 
IN 1778—LISTS OF THE PRODUCTIONS—TRADITIONS RELATING 
TOM AL ELE PLAYERS—ANDRE'S FIRST CONNECTION WITH MILITARY 
THEATRICALS. 


Dees Burgoyne’s inspiration the military Thespians at Boston 

produced plays partly as an affectation, but more in a spirit of 
offense to New England sentiment; under Howe, both in New York 
and Philadelphia, the productions were merely a divertisement of an 
idle soldiery in the name of charity; under Sir Henry Clinton the- 
atricals became a business. Apparently the moving spirits in the earlier 
New York performances included some of those who had taken part 
in the Boston productions, as Captain Stanley, who wrote the prologue 
for the opening night, was the young officer whose letter in regard to 
the Faneuil Hall theatricals is quoted in the preceding chapter. The 
first season of the military Thespians at the theatre in John Street 
began on the 25th of January, 1777, and lasted until the 29th of May. 
The condition of New York in the winter of 1776-7 was in itself an 
incentive to the officers of the British army and navy to seek amuse- 
ment by means of theatrical entertainments. In consequence of the 
great fire that occurred on the night when the English troops took 
possession, the city was to a great extent a collection of blackened and 
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unsightly ruins. The burnt district, which became known as Canvass- 
Town, was the resort of the worst part of the community—disreputable 
women, the sailors belonging to the fleet, and even the negroes. When 
Washington’s army retreated most of the Whig families went also, and 
the city became, what it continued to be for more than seven years, a 
garrison town. Even in times of peace New York was completely 
isolated in winter for many months. In such a city in war time the 
theatre would naturally suggest itself as a means of relief from the 
tedium of enforced idleness, and it is scarcely surprising that the 
amateur theatricals of the military, which began in 1777, should have 
lasted until 1783. 

The opening bill, which comprised only Fielding’s bur- 
lesque, “Tom Thumb,” was well adapted for the initial effort of 


a company of amateurs, which, at 
List OF PERFORMANCES. 


the outset, probably was without 


1777: 
actresses. On the second night, Jan. 25—Tom Thumb... . - Fielding 
: 3o—Lyar .- +++ see Foote 
however, the play of the evening an Tr Weahe 
was the “Lyar,” with Fielding’s Bebe O—lyae 
Upholsterer . . - ++ - Murphy 
burlesque as the afterpiece. Then 13—Beaux’ Stratagem . . - Farquhar 
: Upholsterer. 
followed, as the full pieces pro- 18—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
duced during the season, the Miss in her Teens . . . Garrick 
27—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem,” the “ Incon- Deuce isin Him. . . . Colman 
Mar. 13—Inconstant . . - - + Farquhar 
” “ ” 66 | 
stant,” the “ Drummer, Venice Upholsterer. 
Preserved” and “ Rule a Wife and ap--lncenelent 
Chrononhotonthologos . . Carey 
Have a Wife.” Of these two, the 27—Drummer... +++ > Addison 
: Chrononhotonthologos. 
“cc ” “ 
Lyar and “Rule a Wife and April 3—Venice Preserved . . . . Otway 


Lying Valet. --+--> Garrick 
7— Drummer. 
America for the first time, but of Deuce is in Him. 


Have a Wife,” were played in 
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April 17—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife the farces only one, the Kc Chron- 
Fletcher 
Chrononhotonthologos. onhotonthologos,”’ was new to 
24—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. : 3 
May 1—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. American theatre-goers. While 
Mock Doctor nein ie Fielding the farces comprised those that 
5—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. ‘ 
Deuce is in Him. were most popular in the reper- 


12—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 


bon Renna? Surataxens toire of the American Company, 


Polly Honeycomb . . . Colman only one of the comedies, the 
29—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
Cente ee ee Murphy ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,” can be so 


described. Addison’s “Drummer” had been dropped in the latter 
years of the pre-Revolutionary drama, and Farquhar’s “ Inconstant” 
was never played after 1767. It is probable, however, that both plays 
and farces were selected with more regard for the wishes of the players 
than the tastes of the public. This is indicated by the tradition that 
in the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” Captain Loftus (Guards) was the Archer, 
Captain Oliver De Lancey (17th Dragoons), who painted the scenery, 
the Boniface,and Dr. Beaumont, Surgeon-General of his Majesty's 
army in America and the manager of the theatre, the Scrub. In “Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife” Captain Madden (15th Foot) was the Copper 
Captain and Lieutenant Pennefeather Estifania. Dr. Beaumont also 
played at this time Gregory in the “ Mock Doctor,” and Captain Mad- 
den Papillion and Captain Loftus Young Wilding in the “ Lyar.” Be- 
sides these the names of Captain Michael Seix (22d Foot), Captain 
Phipps, Captain Stanley, William Hulett and William C. Hulett are 
mentioned as performing this season. William Hulett came over 
as the dancer of the original Hallam Company in 1753. William C. 
Hulett was his son. Dunlap says the younger Hulett was a remark- 
ably beautiful youth, who entered the British army as an officer and 


died soon afterward in the West Indies. 
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The preliminary announcement of the intended performances 
by officers of the army and navy in New York, in 1777, was printed 
in Gaine’s Mercury on the 6th of 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
January. Its terms show that the 


*,* The Theatre in this city, having been 
some time in preparation, is intended to be 
were still far from complete. The opened in a few days for the charitable pur- 
pose of relieving the Widows and Orphans of 


preparations that were making 


initials T. cs to whom communi- Sailors and Soldiers who have fallen in sup- 


port of the Constitutional Rights of Great 
Britain in America. It is requested that such 
ably meant the Clerk ofthe theatre. Gentlemen of the Army and Navy whose tal- 
ents and inclinations induce them to assist in 


cations were to be directed, prob- 


But coming from Hugh Gaine, the 


so laudable an undertaking be pleased to send 
their names (directed to T. C.) to the Printer 


political significance of the notice 
of this Paper before Thursday night next. 


is its most noteworthy feature. 

Gaine was an Irishman by birth and a Whig in politics, but during the 
occupation he was not less loyal to “ the Constitutional Rights of 
Great Britain in America” than his journalistic competitor in New 
York, James Rivington, the publisher of the Royal Gazette. When 
peace returned he was, unlike Rivington, forgiven the part he played 
during the war. For years he had done business as a bookseller and 
printer at the sign of the Bible and Crown in Hanover Square, always 
wearing the same brown wig and long-skirted brown coat. When the 
Crown came down he continued to do business at the sign of the 
Bible without failing in the esteem of his fellow-citizens or finding his 
trade lessened. Gaine was always friendly to the theatre. As early 
as 1761-2 he printed and sold the tickets for Douglass’ Theatre in 
Chapel Street, and he continued his good offices for the American 
Company down to the Revolution. Mr. Gaine was not a discriminat- 
ing critic—he was simply an approving friend, and, like the commen- 


dations of many modern writers on the stage, his praises were apt to 
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be warmest when they were least deserved. The critique’ that he 
printed upon Captain Stanley’s prologue and the performance of “Tom 
Thumb” by the military amateurs are proofs of this assumption. 
Although this criticism, which was printed on the 27th of January, 
was ostensibly Gaine’s, it was probably written by one of the military 
Thespians. As the performance took place on Saturday night, it is 
not impossible that Monday’s issue of the Mercury was printed before 
the performers had actually proved that a good education and knowl- 
edge of polite life are essential to form a good actor. Like some not- 
able instances of later periods, the critic may have written his article 
without seeing the play. 

The performances were generally advertised as “ for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the soldiers and sailors,” but the adver- 
tisements contained the names of none of the performers and gave 
little information in regard to the performances. In the advertisement 
for the 13th of February it was announced that £100 had been lodged 
with Dr. Morris, treasurer to the charity, “for the purpose of giving 
such immediate relief to widows and orphans of soldiers who, by cer- 
tificates from commanding officers, appear to be worthy objects.” The 


next performance, that of the 18th of February, was specially designed 


1 GaInr’s CRITIQUE.—On Saturday even- formance convinces us that a good education 


ing last the little Theatre in John street in 
this city was opened with the celebrated bur- 
lesque entertainment “Tom Thumb,” written 
by the late Mr. Fielding to ridicule the bathos 
of several dramatic pieces that at his time, to 
the disgrace of the British stage had engrossed 
both the London Theatres. The characters 
were performed by gentlemen of the Army 
and Navy; the spirit with which this favorite 
was supported prove their taste and strong 


conception of the humor. Saturday’s per- 


and knowledge of polite life are essentially 
necessary to form a good actor. The Play 
was introduced by a Prologue written by 
Captain Stanley; we have great pleasure in 
applauding this first effort of his infant muse 
as replete with true genius. The scenes 
painted by Captain De Lancey had great 
merit and would not disgrace a theatre tho’ 
under the management of a Garrick. The 
House was crowded with company and the 
Ladies made a brilliant appearance. 
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for the benefit of the widows and children of Hessian soldiers 
employed in America. On this occasion it was “requested by the 
managers that no gentleman will occupy a seat in General De Heister’s 
box without permission from him.” In the next Mercury Heister 
returned thanks for the sum raised by the performance in the name of 
the Serene Highnesses who had sold their contingents to King George. 
When the season closed the accounts were settled by Captain Seix at 
No. 214 Queen Street. Dunlap says that the expense of a night's 
performance was £80, or $200, which, if true, was a large sum for 
entertainments by charity amateurs in a theatre that was, of course, 
rent free. 

Both the authority for the caption of this chapter, Howe’s 
Thespians, and the connecting link between the John Street Theatre 
in New York and the CAPTAIN STANLEY’S PROLOGUE. 


Southwark Theatre in 


Once more ambitious of theatric glory, 
Philadelphia, are found  Howe’s strolling company appears before ye; 
O’er hills and dales and bogs, through wind and weather, 
And many a hair-breadth ’scape, we’ve scrambled hither ; 
For we, true vagrants of the Thespian race, 


in Captain Stanley’s Pro- 


logue, which was origi- 
Org! s While summer lasts ne’er know a settled place. 


nally written for the Anxious to prove the merits of our band, 
x . A chosen squadron wanders through the land; 
opening of the former in How beats each Yankee bosom at our drum! 
; “ Hark, Jonathan! zounds, here’s the strollers come,” 
7 1777; and tare Eda with top-knots and their Sunday dress, 
recited at the opening of With eager looks the maidens round us press. 
“Jemima, see—ain’t this a charming sight? 
the latter a year later. 160k, Tabitha,—oh, Lord, I wish ’twas night.” 
At the time this Prologue Wing d with Raney CREO tS fly, 
Each minute tinctur’d with a different dye. 
was written Captain Stan- Balls we have plenty, and ad fresco too, 
Such as Soho or King street never knew; 


ley Was only in his Did you but see sometimes how we’re array’d, 


twenty-fourth year For You'd fancy we designed a masquerade ; 
’Twould tire your patience were I to relate here, 
one so young, it must be Our routs, drums, hurricanes and /étes champétres. 
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Let Ranelagh still boast her ample dome— confessed it was highly 
While heaven’s our canopy the earth’s our room; : ; . 
Still let Vauxhall her marshall’d lamps display, creditable to his “ infant 


And gild her shades with artificial day 
In lofty terms old yaunting Saddler’s Wells 
Of her tight ropes and ladder dancing tells ; quently promoted to be 
But Cunningham in both excels. 
Now winter— 
(Bell rings.) 

Hark ! and I must not say no; 
But soft! a word or two before I go. own Prologue on either 
Benevolence first urged us to engage, 
And boldly venture on a public stage ; 


muse.” He was subse- 


a major, but died in 1779. 
Whether he recited his 


occasion is not certain, 


To guard the helpless orphan’s tender years, as the newspapers speak 


To wipe away th’ afflicted parent’s tears, 


To soothe the sorrows of the widow’s breast, of it only She delivered 
To lull the friendless bosom’s cares to rest— 
This our design—and sure in such a cause, by a gentleman of the 


Een error’s self might cnalsnee some applause. army.” The allusions to 
With candor then our imperfections scan, 
And where the actor fails absolve the man. Jonathan, Jemima and 
Tabitha were more applicable to New England than either to New 
York or Philadelphia, while the reference to Cunningham, the brutal 
Provost-Marshal of the army of occupation, shows how lightly these 
gay young officers regarded the outrages and barbarities of war. 
Lord Rawdon, who spoke Burgoyne’s Prologue to “ Zara,” at Boston, 
was more fortunate than young Stanley, for he not only received 
ample credit for its delivery, but lived to succeed his father as Earl of 
Loudoun and to achieve distinction both as a soldier and statesman. 
The first mention of the Southwark Theatre after the British 
occupation in Philadelphia, in 1777, was in the “ Diary” of Robert 
Morton, the son of a Philadelphia merchant, then in his seventeenth 
year. After the battle of Germantown the wounded British soldiers 
were brought into the city, and according to young Morton were cared 


for “some at the Seceder meeting-house, some at the Presbyterian 


meeting-house in Pine Street, some at the Play-house and some, and 
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those the most, at the Pennsylvania Hospital.” As the winter ap- 
proached and the theatre was no longer needed as a hospital for the 
wounded, Howe's military Thespians began to prepare it for the uses 
for which it was intended. The first announcement of their purpose 
was conveyed through an advertisement in the Pennsylvania Ledger, 
on the 24th of December, 1777, for a person at the play-house who 
wrote a legible hand, and for a clerk to the theatre. At the same time 
notice was given to those who had formerly been employed at the 
theatre that they might again obtain employment. Then on the 3d of 
January, 1778, they advertised for a copy of the comedy of the 
“ Wonder,” which the advertisement said was “wanted for the use 
of the theatre.” Following this, on the 14th of January, came the 
announcement of the initial performance. 

Howe's Thespians began their Southwark season on the 19th 


of January, 1778, and continued it until the 19th of May. The “ Con- 


stant Couple,” announced for the Tent Gee PEs PORMANGES! 
1778. 
16th of February, was postponed Jan. 19—No One’s Enemy but his Own, 
until the 2d of March, on account Lee Murphy 
Deuce isin Him. . . . Colman 
of the illness of one of the actres- 26—= Minor Bi alcbares fells Foote 


d the “Wonder” nds Deuce is in Him. 
pes AD c oS ae Feb. g—Minor. 


: ” Duke and No Duke pate 
to Scotland,” performed on ae Pa ; 
Trip S dy 16—Constant Couple. . . . Farquhar 
the 20th of April, had been an- Duke and No Duke. 
Mar. 2—Constant Couple. 
nounced for the 1oth and 13th, ae ee Fielding 
——nCoOnstantuan males eens Farquhar 
ostponed on each oc- 9 ; q 
but were P P Mock Doctor. 
casion. When the “ Inconstant” 16—Inconstant. 

A Tethewm seca cance cacssu Garrick 
was given, on the oth of March, ByeKing Henry IV |.) Shakspere 
tickets sold for the “Constant Lethe. 

30—Henry IV. 


Couple” were received. On this Lethe. 
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April2o—Wonder.,..... Centlivre night there was an exhibition of 

Trip to Scotland. . . Whitehead 
24— Wonder. fireworks. For the next perform- 
Mee Degier ance of the “Inconstant,” on the 

May 1—Lyar ... 2-2 2s Foote 
Trip to Scotland. 16th, two sets of bills were printed, 

6—Lyar. 2 

Teleand Mo Dake. one set naming “Lethe” and the 
aa ae ae Home other the “ Mock Doctor” as the 

GitZeniva a) etts tone Murphy 


farce. No performances were given 
during Passion Week. The tragedy of “ Douglas” and the farce of 
the “Citizen,” which comprised the closing bill, were obtained through 
an advertisement inserted in the Pennsylvania Ledger, on the 2d of 
May. Two of the announcements were unusual even for that time. 
When the “ Minor” was first announced, “the foreign gentleman, who 
slipped a guinea and a half into the hand of the box-keeper and forced 
his way into the house,” was “desired to send to the office of the 
theatre in Front Street,” that it might be returned, and in the second 
advertisement of this comedy gentlemen were “ earnestly requested 
not to attempt to bribe the door-keepers.” It is, of course, impossible 
to give the names of any of the players or their parts, as they were not 
announced and tradition has not preserved them. 

It was at this time that the name of Major André first became 
associated with the amateur theatricals of the military Thespians. 
Dunlap conveys the impression, without actually asserting it, that 
André assisted Captain De Lancey in preparing the scenery at the John 
Street Theatre from the outset. Such may have been the case, but it 
is not likely. André’s exchange as a prisoner of war was only a 
matter of days when the theatre opened on the 25th of January, 1777, 
and he had only obtained his captaincy on the 18th. His staff appoint- 


ment came later, and his Provincial rank of Major later still. In 
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Philadelphia, in 1778, his position was entirely different. He was now 
at headquarters as Grey’s aide and the favorite of his chief. He was 
a favorite, too, in his own immediate circle, which included Simcoe, the 
famous partisan officer, Sir John Wrotlesley, Captain De Lancey, Captain, 
now Major, Stanley and Major Lord Cathcart. He was young, hand- 
some, gay, accomplished. In Philadelphia society he was even more 
petted than other young men of higher lineage. In the family of 
Edward Shippen he was especially favored. To Miss Redman he in- 
scribed pretty vers de socteté, and both he and Major Stanley cut 
buttons from their coats at their departure to leave her as a memento, 
In the Mischianza he was the knight of Miss S. Chew. It is singular 
under such circumstances, if André really appeared in any of the plays 
presented at the Southwark Theatre, that no tradition of his parts 
should exist, and I am inclined to believe that his connection with the 
amateur theatricals of the period was confined to his contributions as 
a scenic artist. The scenery painted by him was distinctly remembered 
by old Philadelphians for many years after the Revolution, and a full 
description of at least one set of scenes from his brush has come down 
to us. “It was a landscape,’ Durang wrote, “presenting a distant 
champagne country and a winding rivulet, extending from the front of 
the picture to the extreme distance. In the foreground and centre 
was a gentle cascade—the water exquisitely executed—overshadowed 
by a group of majestic forest trees. The perspective was excellently 
preserved; the foliage, verdure and general coloring artistically toned 
and glazed. It was a drop scene, and André’s name was inscribed on 
the back of it in large black letters. It was preserved in the theatre 
until 1821, when it perished with the rest of the scenery in that old 


temple of the drama.” 
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It is an interesting fact in connection with the first production 
in America by the military Thespians of Foote’s comedy, the “ Minor,” 
in Philadelphia, and the curious incident connected with it, that its 
presentation was once before intended at the Southwark Theatre under 
Mr. Douglass’ auspices. The story is told in a letter from Alexander 
Mackraby, dated June 2oth, 1770, to Sir Philip Francis, and printed 
in Sir Philip’s ““ Memoirs.” “I believe I have never told you,” Mack- 
raby says, “that we have got Whitefield among us. He preaches like 
a dragon, curses and blesses all in a breath, and tells us he hopes to 
die in the pulpit. He abuses the players, who in turn advertised to 
perform the ‘Minor.’ The parsons petitioned the Governor against 
it and the performance was dropt.” What rendered this intended pro- 
duction retaliatory in its nature was the fact that in the Epilogue, 
spoken by S/éft, which the author originally performed as well as the 
parts of Mrs. Cole and Mr. Smirk, Foote took off, to a great degree of 
exactness, Whitefield’s manner and person. 

It may be added that to Howe’s Thespians in New York in 
1777, and in Philadelphia in 1778, America owes much as a promoting 
cause of the enervating indolence that made the achievement of inde- 


pendence possible. 


CHAPTER ALY, 


CLINTON’S THESPIANS—1778-82. 


FIVE YEARS OF THE MILITARY PLAYERS IN NEW YORK——-AMATEUR THE- 
ATRICALS AS A BUSINESS—LISTS OF THE PERFORMANCES——SPECU- 
LATIONS CONCERNING THE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES—-GOSSIP OF 


THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


HEN Sir Henry Clinton succeeded Howe in command of the 

King’s troops Philadelphia was evacuated and the return of 

the army to New York begun. The march was a toilsome one. No 
sooner had it begun than Washington with his little army left the 
encampment at Valley Forge to place himself in Clinton’s path. It 
was the British commander’s intention to march to New Brunswick 
and embark his army on Raritan Bay for New York. In this design 
he was frustrated by Washington’s presence, to whom, encumbered as 
he was by his trains, it was not Clinton’s wish to offer battle. He 
accordingly turned at Allentown toward Monmouth Court-house to 
make his way to Sandy Hook. At Freehold he was compelled to 
fight and was beaten, and he only succeeded in reaching New York by 
retreating in the night. Once in that city he was secure against attack, 
but the price of security was inaction—the cost of inaction was the 
demoralization that is sure to ensue when the leaders of an army yield 
to the pleasures of the table and the blandishments of beauty. Gaiety 
ruled the hour. Extravagance was a virtue. Entertainments were 
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frequent, and so grotesque were the “ fads” of the time that dinners 
were often given with closed blinds and by candle light in the daytime. 
Under the conditions that then prevailed in New York it was fashion- 
able to be loyal. Every belle had a half dozen danglers among “ the 
Lords and Sir Georges and dear Colonels” of the garrison. Elope- 
ments were common. Vice was supreme. The Tory ladies of New 
York were not even ashamed to vie with the mistresses of the officers 
in showing favor to the young and dissolute gallants of Sir Henry’s 
army. Indeed, these ladies of pleasure were among the most potent 
influences in the pageants and dissipations of the period. One of them, 
a beautiful English girl, the mistress of Major Williams of the artillery, 
at a grand review in Philadelphia, in 1777, was allowed to drive slowly 
down the line, wearing a dress cut and trimmed after the fashion of his 
regiment, the facings and plumes of her equipage being those of the 
artillery. In New York, in 1779, she became the queen of the foot- 
lights, appearing in such high comedy roles as Mrs. Sullen in the 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem” and Clarinda in the “ Suspicious Husband,” with 
as much acceptance as any of the professional actresses who had pre- 
ceded her. 

It will be seen, however, that even before the evacuation of 
Philadelphia and the toilsome march through New Jersey to New 
York, a company of military Thespians had given performances in the 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. John Street Theatre under Sir 


By Permission of his Excellency, Henry Clinton’s auspices. Asa 

Sir ‘Gnas CLIN see Knt of the Bath, &c. matter of fact, the New York house 
THE THEATRE will be opened early next 

week by a Society of Gentlemen of the Army Was re-opened nearly a month 

and Navy for the laudable purpose of raising 

a supply for the widows and orphans of those 


who have lost their lives in his Majesty’s ser- give entertainments at the South- 


before Howe’s Thespians began to 
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wark Theatre. The preliminary 
announcement was made in Riv- 
ington’s Gazette, January 3d, 1778. 
The season began only three days 
later, and the theatre was not 
finally closed until the 8th of June. 
The opening piece was “ Douglas,” 
which was twice played, being 
“much applauded by a crowded 
and brilliant audience,” one of the 


papers said of the second perform- 


ance, 


vice, as well as for such other generous char- 
ities as their funds may enable them to per- 
form. 
gentlemen will meet with the indulgence 
of all those who are actuated by the same 
Notice will be given in 


It is hoped the good intention of these 


liberal principles. 
the next paper of the first night of perform- 
ance and every attention paid to make it a 
rational entertainment. Tickets will be de- 
livered out at Mr. Rivington’s, Mr. Hugh 
Gaine’s and Mills and Hicks’s Printing 
Houses, at both Coffee-Houses and at Mar- 
shall’s Tavern opposite to the Theatre in John 
street, and the managers request that the 
Ladies will send servants in time to keep 
places for them in the boxes that they may 
be the more agreeably accommodated. 


The next production called out an elaborate criticism,’ which 


is chiefly noteworthy for its allusion to Mr. Douglass and the American 


Company, then reported playing in the Island of Jamaica. 


The phra- 


seology of this notice seems to indicate that the direction of the theatre 
this season was not in the hands of military managers, and as tickets 
for the boxes were to be had of Mr. Barrow, at the theatre, it is not 
improbable that he was the director. Dunlap says that Col. Guy John- 


son and Dr. Hammond Beaumont were the managers this season, but 


as he trusted to his memory his testimony is not conclusive. 


1 CRITICISM FROM RIVINGTON’S Royal Ga- 
zette—On Thursday sen’night at the first per- 
formance of the ‘“‘ West Indian,” an admired 
comedy written by Mr. Cumberland, there 
were present upward of nine hundred per- 
sons which exceeds by more than one hun- 
dred the fullest house ever known since its 
first construction many years ago by Mr. 
Douglass of the American Company now 
performing in the island of Jamaica. 
Thus from these beneficent and liberal con- 


As Mr. 


tributions very laudable purposes are an- 
swered; the gentleman who is so obliging as 
to superintend the conduct of the Theatre, a 
labor truly Herculean, is enabled to dispense 
relief and support to many objects of real 
distress and indigence, at the same time 
with the assistance of the gentlemen of the 
army and navy, who are at great expense in 
getting up the characters, the truly generous 
and well disposed inhabitants of the town are 
most agreeably and rationally entertained. 
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Barrow, who was originally a coach painter and for a long time a dealer 
in engravings in New York, had charge of both the scene department 
and the box-book, it is scarcely 
List OF PERFORMANCES. 

assuming too much to say that he 


1778. 
Jan. 6—Douglas ..-+---> Home was the practical, if not the osten- 
g—Douglas. : - 
15—West Indian... - Cumberland sible, manager. Captain Harden- 
Lethe eae Garrick rook, of the Provincials, was the 
22—West Indian. 
Cilizen ie Rh ae Murphy Belcour in the “ West Indian,” 
29—Fair Penitent .....- - Rowe eee 2 3 
Feb. 12—Jealous Wife. . .-. - Colman Major Moncrief, of the Engineers, 
Mocks DOS aaa Fielding the Othello, and Dr. Beaumont the 
16—Jealous Wife. 
Mock Doctor. Iago, Scrub in the “ Beaux’ Strata- 
Mar. 27—Othello . =. = = = = Shakspere Ae 3 - 
April21—Rivals .. . - 2 a bendan gem and Gregory in the “ Mock 
Miss inher Teens . . . Garrick Poctor.” For these names the 
27—Rivals. 
May 5—Deaux’ Stratagem . . Farquhar only authority is Dunlap, who un- 
Devyilitor 2 ays carmen Cofley ; es 
Fenn Geatacern fortunately mixed up the military 
Apprentices sos Sek Murphy players of many seasons, so that it 
20o—Recruiting Officer . . . Farquhar 
Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley is impossible to place any trust in 
June 8—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Miller of Mansfeld. them. The performance of the 


(Mrs. Tomlinson’s Benefit.) 11th of May was announced as the 


“Jast time of performing,” but it was afterward determined to give a 
night, May 2oth, for the “benefit of the refugee and other poor.” The 
production of the “ Rivals” this season was the first performance of 
Sheridan’s first comedy in America. Dunlap saw the performances 
of both “ Douglas” and the “ West Indian” this season, and he says 
the receipts for the latter on the 15th of January amounted to £310, or 
$776. The military Major O'Flaherty he compared with the original, 
Moody, and with John Henry. 


In a theatrical sense the final performance of the season, 
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Mrs. Tomlinson's benefit, was the most interesting event of the 


period. Mrs. Tomlinson had been, 
with her husband, a member of the 
American Company from 1758 to 
1772, but apparently she appeared 
only as a make-shift in emergen- 
She had been off the stage 


nearly six years when she re-ap- 


cies. 


peared with the military Thespians. 
To them her knowledge of stage 
business, however limited, and her 
talents, whatever they were, must 
have been useful. It is to be 
regretted that none of her parts are 


on record, her benefit only indicat- 


Mrs. TOMLINSON’S BENEFIT. 


For the Benefit of Mrs. Tomlinson, 
Who performed during the last Winter and 
begs the indulgence of the Public for one 
NIGHT. 

On Monday, being June 8, 1778, 

At the Theatre Royal in John street, 
Will be presented a Comedy called 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
or the 
Mistakes of a Night, 
written by the late ingenious Dr. Goldsmith. 
To which will be added a Farce called 
THE KING 
and the 
Miller of Mansfield, 

In which will be introduced a song. 

The Doors will be opened at half past 
Five and the Performance to begin at Seven. 

y*y Tickets to be had at the usual places 
and of the Printer. 


ing two facts—that she was living in New York during the occupation 


and that she was needy. 


This season produced another of those prologues for which the 


amateur theatricals of the time are noteworthy. 


PROLOGUE. 


Now that hoar winter o’er the frozen plain, 
Has spread the horrors of his heavy reign, 
Has bade awhile the din of battle cease, 


And mocks these regions with the mask of peace, 


Once more the scenic muse exerts her pow’r, 
And claims her portion of the leisure hour. 


To prompt the laugh, the brow of care to smooth 


(And this sad land, alas! has cares to sooth), 
To wake to pity, and with soft control 

Melt into tender sympathy the soul, 

Vice to discourage, or with bolder aim, 


Rouse to high deeds and point the way to fame: 


It was “written 
by a distinguished charac- 
ter, who in the midst of 
superior avocations does not 
appear unmindful of the muse 
by whom he is favored,” and 
spoken on the opening night, 
January 6th, 1778. Dunlap 
speaks of this prologue as not 


unworthy of preceding the 
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These are the ends, which from the earliest age, 

Have been the boast and object of the stage. 

We have a nobler purpose still in view, 

A tribute to our falling comrades due! 

From us their helpless infants shall be fed, 

And fainting misery receive its bread. 

O Britons! (and your generous thirst for fame 

Has found you fully worthy of the name!) 

Tho’ scowling faction’s interested band, 

At home asperse us, and with envious hand 

Our well-earn’d laurels tear, the public weal 

Bids us not murmur, whatsoe’er we feel. 

But to those honored names whose just applause 

Rewards the champions of their country’s laws, 

Whose generous breasts feel for each soldier slain, 

Nor suffer blood so shed to flow in vain, 

Whose liberal hand allays the widow’s grief, 

And to her starving babes affords relief, 

To those, whose bounty thus our toil repays, 

O! friends, withhold not the full meed of praise ! 
Their fair example bade our stage arise, 

Blest be th’ amusement which relief supplies 

To infant wretchedness, to widow’d age, 

And the maimed victim of the battle’s rage! 

With you for judges, and such views as these 

(Tho’ with each anxious care and wish to please), 

No fears distress us; to secure applause 

We'll plead no other merit than our cause. 


for the refugee poor. 


first production of Home’s 
excellent tragedy in America, 
although “ Douglas” had been 
presented in New York by 
professional players nineteen 
years before it was undertaken 
by the military amateurs. The 
prologue is, however, sugges- 
tive of the distress that pre- 
vailed in New York at the 
time, which was by no means 
confined to the widows and 
The 


city was crowded with poor 


orphans of the soldiers. 


refugees, wretched and starv- 
ing. This condition was re- 


cognized after the 


season 


closed by the special benefit 


If André had been in New York at the time 


the prologue would probably have been attributed to him, although 
there is no evidence in any of the doggerel known to be his of a 
capacity to write anything so serious. 

When the season of 1778-9 opened Sir Henry Clinton was 
back in New York with the army that had spent the previous winter 
in Philadelphia. André was with him and had but recently been 
appointed his aide, with the Provincial rank of Major. That this gay 
young officer now took part in the theatrical preparations and activities 


of the season may be assumed with safety. The first announce- 
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ment of the preparations making 


the Royal Gazette for the 19th of 
December, 1778, but the theatre 
was not opened until the gth of 
January following. This adver- 
tisement asked such gentlemen as 
were inclined to give their assist- 
ance “to signify it by a sealed 
note directed to the managers, to 
be left at Mr. John Barrow’s in 
Broad street near the Main Guard.” 
The responses could not have been 
immediate, as the advertisement 
Be- 
sides, the theatrical library of the 


was repeated several times. 


managers of the Theatre Royal 
was a small one, the following 
pieces being advertised as wanted 
before the house opened: the 
“Lyar,” “Tom Thumb,” “Orphan 
of China,” “Tancred and Sigis- 
munda,” “ High Life Below Stairs,” 
“Hob in the Well,” ‘“ Guardian,” 
“What D’ye Call it?” “Wonder” 
and “Cheats of Scapin.” The male 
parts were, as usual, filled by 
officers of the army and navy, but 


the advertisement for the opening 


for the season was contained in 


List oF PERFORMANCES. 


1779. 
Jan. 9—Chrononhotonthologos . . Carey 
TERS sity pon Sos mbOoLe 
Bo==lsyardes teen eaeee eee . Foote 
Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley 
28—Lyar. 
Mock Doctor . . Fielding 
Feb. 6—Minor Pees a oote 
Miller of Mansfield. 
17—Douglas ..-..--. - Home 
Upholsterer . . Murphy 
20—Busybody ..... . Centlivre 
Trip to Scotland. . . Whitehead 
27—Douglas. 
leswiore MENS 6 4 go a6 Garrick 
Mar. 3—LDusybody. 


Mock Doctor. 
GI Riterewel WG @ 6 6 Shakspere 
Lying Valet. 


13—Absent Man . . Bickerstaff 


Gitizeneee . . Murphy 
18—Richard III. 
27—Othello . . . Shakspere 
Mayor of Garratt . . Foote 
April s—Jealous Wife... . . Colman 
12—Venice Preserved . . Otway 
Lying Valet. 
17—Jealous Wife. 
Olde Maiq em tat ae) roe Murphy 
21—Minor. 
Mayor of Garratt. 
26—Richard III. 
May 5—Miser . Fielding 
Mayor of Garratt. 
18—Orphan of China . . . . Murphy 
22— Miser. 
Old Maid. 
June 4—Fair Penitent ...... Rowe 
Upholsterer. 


19—Fair Penitent. 
Citizen. 
(Benefit of Mrs. ‘fomlinson.) 
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night informed the public that the Queen, Maids of Honor and Lady 


Pentweazle would be performed “by young ladies and grown gen- 


PROLOGUE. 


Well, somebody must foremost show his face ; 
Sure modesty’s no virtue in this place,! 
And bashfulness with soldiers were disgrace ; 
But soft—you are, ’tis true, a hardy band 
’>Gainst whom we players have to make a stand: 
Too well accoutred for the dire assault, 
Unerring marksmen at an actor’s fault, 
Inclin’d as skill’d to brandish satire’s dart, 
Unarmed we appear in ev’ry part— 
And least of all protected at the heart: 
Yet we have ground and ground to be maintain’d, 
Upon the flanks? we’re pretty well sustain’d, 
And let me tell you, ’twixt yourselves and me, 
That Mr. Prompter is no bad Appzu7. 
Why should we fear the foe in the ravine ?3 
We've upper ground and palisades* between, 
And, vzvat Rex, none come behind the scene: 
Nor traversed thus, the perils that we prove 
Of missile pippins from the heights above. 
Should all this fail, we azef/s in the trade 
Can foil you by manauure retrograde ; 
Of late such prowess has been thus display’d. 
Yet ere the cat-call sounds the dread alarm 
Can naught arrest the critic’s vengeful arm ? 
A plea we'll urge which Brzfons must admit— 
One that shall silence all the shafts of wit: 
Can censure raise a dart against our scene 
When charity extends her hand between ? 
Thus when on Latia’s shore the Sadzze host 
(Twas then the fashion) rag’d for spouses lost; 
Lest bloodshed should ensue each gen¢/e woman, 
With condescension, took her fay’rite Roman - 
Nor less compliant, to appease the strife, 
Each Sadine in true ton, gave up his wife. 
So charity our compromise proclaims, 
And interposes like the Saéine dames; 


1 The stage. 

2 General’s boxes. 
S2Eits 

4 Orchestra. 

5 Behind the slip. 


tlewomen who never ap- 
peared on any stage be- 
fore.” There was, of course, 
the usual original prologue 
for the opening night, but 
by whom this one was writ- 
ten, or by whom spoken, is 
After the 


no performance 


not recorded. 
opening 
seems to have been given 
until the 22d of January, 
when the “Lyar,” which 
had been specially adver- 


tised for as “much wanted,” 


was produced. For the 
13th of February Mrs. 
Centlivre’s comedy, the 


“ Busybody,” and the farce 
of the “ Upholsterer” were 
announced, but the perform- 
ance did not take place, the 
farce being postponed until 
the 17th and the comedy 
the When 
“Richard III” was played 


until 20th. 


for the second time on the 
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18th of Marcha ‘“‘new comic We face you here to claim her at your hand— 
- Each virtuous feeling seconds our demand; 

dance” took the place of the Critic and Actor, in the middle field 

Shall meet and parley—shall relent and yield; 

Give but the fair, the treaty shall prevail— 

ficulty was experienced in We will like Romans use the lady well. 


customary farce. Great dif- 


procuring a copy of the ‘“‘ Orphan of China.” It was frequently adver- 
tised for, and after it was obtained “‘ extraordinary preparations ”’ were 
made for its production. Toward the close of the season postpone- 
ments were frequent. Rowe’s “Fair Penitent” was particularly unfortu- 
nate, going over a number of times, first on account of “the illness of 
a principal performer,” and afterward owing to the absence on duty of 
members of the company. When the season closed Mrs. Tomlinson, 
who was again with the company during the winter, had a second 
benefit. On this occasion her name occurs for the last time in the 
annals of the American theatre. The first performance this season 
yielded £179 5s. 4a., which was thus distributed by Lieutenant Brown, 


to whom the money was paid by the managers: 


£179 5 4 
IRN L pista mice eke o Aen. bem op 6 a 4S > o Lime 
1 Pair shoes and a pair stockings to 40 of the above, cost . Ha 
— £71 
LENG (AGI SoU PORN G5 obo oo 6 5 a OO o 
RoOMLororplans itty 5sen4@e rs ese vale el =Y coli vem (al) + te A i gk 
conn SYR Ee 


The season of 1779-80 began on the 6th of December and did 
not close finally until the 20th of July following. The season was re- 


Teer era be ioe aaeeas! markable for changes in the bill 


and postponements, owing to acci- 


1779. 
Dec. 6—Miser ...--.-+-- Fielding dents to the performers and other 
Ibyabere WIG 5 6 o 0 5 5 Enioales 
13—Fair Penitent ..... . Rowe causes. As early as the roth of 
Missin her Teens . . . Garrick 


January “ Douglas” was substi- 


15—Fair Penitent. 
Miss in her Teens. tuted for “ Venice Preserved,” in 
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Dec. 20—Miser. 


Retheween cer mroene . Garrick 
24—Douglas .....+.--s Home 
26—Douglas. 

Upholsterer=) 75s) ss Murphy 
29—Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 

Mack Doctors ssa mea Fielding 
31—West Indian . . . . Cumberland 

1780. Catharine and Petruchio. 
Jan. 10—Douglas. 

Apprentice . - Murphy 
20—West Indian. 

Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley 
26—Douglas. 

Upholsterer. 

31— West Indian. 

Catharine and Petruchio. 

Feb. 7—Tamerlane! 2.2. Rowe 


Mock Doctor. 


14—Clandestine Marriage. . 
Garrick and Colman 


Upholsterer. 
23—Tamerlane. 
Anatomist . . . Ravenscroft 
26—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
Anatomist. 
March 6—Richard III . . . . . Shakspere 
Polly Honeycomb . . Colman 


13—Clandestine Marriage. 


Chrononhotonthologos. . . Carey 
18—Richard ITI. 
Lethe. 
27—Zara . a 6 oo labill 
Farmer's Return from London 
Garrick 
April 1—Catherine and Petruchio. 
Love ala Mode . . » Macklin 
3—Venice Preserved . . Otway 
Apprentice. 
8—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
iRommsihtirab wee Fielding 
12—Zara. 
Love a la Mode. 
19—Richard III. 
Hob in the Well . . Cibber 
26—Jealous Wife. ..... Colman 


Miss in her Teens. 


consequence of a principal per- 
former “having had the misfor- 
tune to break his arm.” It was 
explained that the change was 
made “in order to prevent the 
public being disappointed in thea- 
The “ West 


Indian,” intended for the 17th, 


trical amusements.” 


was also postponed on account of 
the illness of a principal actor. 
When “ Richard III” was adver- 
tised for the 6th of March, it was 
announced that the characters 
would be “ dressed in the habits of 
the times.” The farce of “Bon 
Ton,” now first played here, was 
given only twice. Difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining a copy of 
“Tom Thumb,” which was adver- 
tised for in the Royal Gazette as 
early as the 8th of March. “ Jane 
Shore” and “Who's the Dupe?” 
were to have been performed on 
the 22d of May, but were post- 
poned until the 25th, “on account 
of the melancholy accident that 
happened to one of the perform- 


ers.” The newspapers of the time 
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do not tell what this “ melancholy May 1—Distressed Mother. . . . Philips 
Hob in the Well. 
accident” was, or give the name 8—Recruiting Officer . . . Farquhar 


Love a la Mode. 


of the person to whom it happened. re ead ems ih ee 


Goldsmith’s comedy, “She Stoops PooEa Nee eines a oe 
15—Recruiting Officer. 
to Conquer,” was intended for Bon Ton. 


25—Jane Shore ....... Rowe 
Who’s the Dupe? . Mrs. Cowley 
but the performance was delayed July 3—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Love a la Mode. 
until the 3d of July, when it was 20—Jane Shore. 
@iuizensier.. yess eee Murphy 
(Mr. Hemsworth’s Benefit.) 


production on the 7th of June, 


given with “ Love a la Mode” as 
the afterpiece instead of “ All the 
World’s a Stage,” which was first announced. The season closed with 
a benefit for Mr. Hemsworth, the prompter, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was celebrated in the prologue delivered on the opening night 
of the previous season. Perhaps the most curious advertisement, 
illustrating the scarcity of plays in New York during the Revolution 
and the means sometimes resorted to to obtain copies of pieces 
required for the theatre, that was printed during the British occupation, 
was one that appeared in the Royal Gazette on the 22d of December, 
1779. ‘The managers of the theatre,” the advertisement said, “ under- 
standing that a gentleman purchased a set of Garrick’s Works from 
Mr. Robertson, printer, will be much obliged to that gentleman if he 
will resign the purchase over to the theatre for the benefit of the 
charity, or lend them the particular volume that contains the comedy 


, 


of ‘Catharine and Petruchio.’” As the farce was soon afterward 
produced, it is evident that the gentleman complied with this odd 
request. 

The season of 1780-81 began unusually early, the Theatre 


Royal opening on the 30th of October, and not closing until the 11th 
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of the following June. 


Dec. 


1781. 


Feb. 
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List OF PERFORMANCES. 


. 30—Clandestine Marriage. . 


Garrick and Colman 


Flitch of Bacon . . Bate 
ResMed coe fon © Miller 
Three Weeks After Marriage 
Murphy 
13—West Indian... - Cumberland 
Love aJa Mode . . Macklin 
20—Recruiting Officer . . . Farquhar 
IDYemiIeiGe 5 5 oon oO Pilon 
27 ——-Sethona semen ie) tee snene Dow 
Deaf Lover. 
4—Inconstant . ... . . Farquhar 
Reprisal ee pS mo Lets 
11—Venice Preserved Otway 
Miss in her Teens Garrick 
18—Revenge - -. = = ; Young 
Love a la Mode. 
FAS Whisis G 6 oo oO 6 6 oO Foote 
High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
SIRENS So oon ooo & ¢ Hill 
High Life Below Stairs. 
11—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
High Life Below Stairs. - 
ME AOjgoleety 4 94 Go o 5 6 Otway 
Mock Doctor .... - Fielding 
PO INNENS 6. G16 9 GG Aad Sheridan 
OAC G a oo 6 Ravenscroft 
29—King Henry IV . . Shakspere 
Lying Valete. sss) scm Garrick 
5—Inconstant. 
Lying Valet. 
12—King Henry IV. 

UppMOOGe 2 5 6 a 6 « Murphy 
19—Commissary. .... Foote 
Farmer’s Return from London 

Garrick 

CHEN oo oo GO SO oO Murphy 
26—Fair Penitent Rowe 
Brave Irishman. . . T. Sheridan 


When “Miss in her Teens” was pre- 


sented on the 11th of December, 
the part of /ribéle was played by 
a lady. The “ Rivals” was orig- 
inally announced for the 18th of 
December, but the “ Revenge” 
was substituted for it, and it was 
not produced until the 22d of 
January. This was the second 
production of Sheridan’s comedy 
by the 


America. 


military Thespians in 
There were fewer post- 
ponements than usual this season, 
but the departure of the fleet from 
New York interfered with the per- 
formance of “King Henry IV.” 
The benefit of the 3d of May gives 
us the names of the actresses who 
were with the military Thespians 
at the time—Mrs. Batten, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Shaw. The only one among them 
who sought to become a profes- 
sional actress was Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
She will be found playing a pro- 
fessional engagement in New York, 
in 1783,as a member of Mr. Ryan’s 


company. This season the bills 
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contained the line—‘ No children 
The 


pieces advertised for as “wanted 


in laps will be admitted.” 


for the theatre,” were the “ Spirit 
“ Tobac- 
conist,” “A Trip to Scotland,” the 


of Contradiction,” the 


“Tntriguing Footman” and “ Note 
of Hand.” 


that seems to have been procured 


Of these, the only one 
was the farce firstnamed. It may 
be remarked, however, that the 
“Note of Hand” was played the 
next season. As was customary, 
the season of 1780-81 began with 
an original prologue, by one of 
the soldier-poets, with which New 
York then abounded. That spoken 
on the opening night was like 
most of those that had preceded 
it, but it is worth reprinting as 
part of the record. It contains the 
usual platitudes about the wicked- 


ness of the Colonies in resisting 


March 5—Bold Stroke for a Wife . Centlivre 


OMIWEN 5 5 2 @ 6 a 6 Murphy 
O—Douclass 1.9 ste ee ets Home 
(Cross Purposes! aes O’Brien 
(Mr. Hemsworth’s Benefit.) 
12—Zara. 
Citizen. ° 


Ig—Suspicious Husband. . 
Cross Purposes. 
26—Revenge. 
Duke and No Duke . . . . Tate 
April 2—Jealous Wife. . . . . . Colman 
Three Weeks After Marriage. 


. Hoadly 


16—Macbeth) =a. ee Shakspere 
Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley 
23—Love Makesa Man . . . Cibber 
Toy Shop. . Ee Dodsley, 
26—Venice Preserved. 
Duke and No Duke. 
30—Venice Preserved. 
What D’ye Call it? . Gay 


May 3—Bold Stroke for a Wife. 
Duke and No Duke. 


(Benefit of Mrs. Batten, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Shaw.) 


7—West Indian. 


Spirit of Contradiction . . . Rich 
to—Macbeth ...... Shakspere 
Cross Purposes. 
T4—Keing Wear sane nreie Shakspere 
Cross Purposes. 
28—Richard III . . . . . Shakspere 
Mayor of Garratt. . . . . Foote 
June 2—Fashionable Lover . Cumberland 
Deaf Lover. 
11—Jane Shore eer owe 


Miss in her Teens. 
(Mr. Bunyan’s Benefit.) 


British dominion, the mission of the drama to amuse the head and 


PROLOGUE. 


Escaped the dangers of the embattled plain 


Once more we gather in the muse’s fane, 
The gloomy winter’s rigors to beguile 


And grace our evenings with Thalia’s smile. 


humanize the breast, and 
the potency of charity as 
a palliative for bad acting. 


As was always the case, 
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Here we renounce the war’s unnatural strife 
For the domestic scenes of peaceful life ; 
Where moral truths, in varied fiction dress’d, 
Amuse the head and humanize the breast; 
Where mirth and sadness separately strive 
To keep imagination’s flame alive ; 

Where still to nature and her dictates true, 
With latent character exposed to view ; 
While actions, passions animate the plan, 
And paint the mental universe of man. 

But as the candidates for honest praise, 

We twine the actors’ with the poets’ bays, 
(Conscious whate’er indulgence may be shown 
We bring no imperfections but our own). 
When any trifling blemishes appear, 

Think on our purpose and we need not fear. 
Remember that our plain, untutored stage 
Rose ‘midst the clamors of intestine rage ; 
When nature’s blessings could no longer please, 
And faction rail’d at liberty and ease; 

When all the genial arts of peace were fled, 
And growing ignorance rais’d her Gothic head. 

Amidst the mingled sounds of discord drear, 
The notes of misery dwelt upon the ear; 
Which melting pity, soft-eyed, placid maid, 

In quick vibrations of the heart ccnvey’d. 

The helpless offspring of the soldier slain, 

No longer left to weep and mourn in vain, 

Became the object of our future care, 

And shar’d our leisure from the toils of war. 

Nor were we disappointed in our aim, 

When to your feelings first we urg’d their claim; 

The big tear rose in many a beauteous eye, 

And many a bosom heav’d the gen’rous sigh. 
Our great commanders when this rage began, 

3eheld, approv'd and patroniz d our plan, 

As fair example, like the moving lay, 

Sheds o’er the mind an intellectual ray, 

Irom them diffus’d the liberal passion stole 

In genuine streams of candor to the soul ; 

Soften’d rude nature into grace and ease, 

Nor check’d the smile when genius sought to please. 

—Thus may you still continue your applause, 

And when the actor fails commend the cause. 


that an inferior officer, who had no other 


neither the name of the 
author of the prologue, 
nor of the person by 
whom it was recited, was 
Although 


charitable nature of these 


given. the 
performances was always 
insisted upon in the pro- 
logues, there is grave 
reason to believe they 
were, in fact, a business 
rather than a charity. 
There 


was a_ regular 


salary list. Dunlap says 
there were fourteen per- 
formers at a dollar a 
night. Payment was 
exacted by the officers 
as well as the performers 
in civil life, and an Eng- 
lish journal of the time 
sought to excuse the 
of British 


officers to perform for 


willingness 


hire, on the ground that 
in New York necessaries 
were so extremely dear 


resources than his pay, 
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underwent more difficulties than the common soldier. “ Circumstanced 
as these brave men are,” it was urged, ‘‘such an exertion of their talents 
to increase their incomes deserves the greatest encouragement.”” And 
so, in spite of the platitudes of the prologues, it appears that the charity 
was a business. Most of these prologues, as has been seen, were 
commonplace, but one spoken previous to the production of “ Ma- 
homet” on the 8th of November, 1780, was grotesque in its British 
assumption of superior excellence and virtue. It was “spoken in the 
character of an Indian Chief,’ and the Royal Gazette of the 11th said 
it was “delivered with that erace, gesture and elocution we were 
accustomed to admire in the golden age of Garrick, Barry and Wood- 
ward.” The opening lines will be sufficient to show its literary 


quality and British complacency: 


I am a chief, a native of these lands, 

Proud to obey the British King’s commands ; 
Charmed with your virtue and superior grace, 
Knowledge we seek from your enlighten’d race ; 
Tho’ Christian moral truths to us are new— 

Yet pleased with virtue we are charm’d with you, 
And by the intercourse as we improve, 

Increase allegiance by increasing love, 

And hope in future time to bring to view 

Our Indian squaws as fair, as chaste as you. 


The absurdity of such an address as this was only made 
endurable by its effrontery, but it was the kind of production to be 
expected from amateur actors who pronounced British dominion 
“liberty and ease,” and American aspirations the “clamors of intestine 
rage.” The name of the author was not given. 

Before the season of 1781-2, which was practically the last of 
the military Thespians in New York, opened it was announced in the 


Royal Gazette that the theatre was repairing, decorating and airing. 
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This was printed on the 20th of December, 1781, but the new year 


had begun before everything was in readiness for the season’s work. 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1782. 
Jan. 28—Macbeth . . Shakspere 
Mock: Doctor (te sue Fielding 

Feb. 11—Clandestine Marriage. . 
Garrick and Colman 


Chrononhotonthologos. . . Carey 

18—Revenge......-- Young 

Trish SWidovwiresue-te- ee Garrick 

25—Provoked Wife . . . Cumberland 

Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin 

Mar. 6—Jealous Wife. .... . Colman 

oyna Valle teenie Garrick 

11—Recruiting Officer . . . Farquhar 
Note of Hand. 

April 1—Douglas . - |. =... - Home 


High Life Below Stairs . Townley 


20——Halr Lenten’ sammie neni Rowe 


There were the usual advertise- 
ments for pieces wanted for the 
theatre, among them “ Love in a 
Village,” “School for Scandal,” 
“School for 
“Maid of Kent,” but apparently 


Guardians” and 
no new plays or farces were pro- 
duced, except the “Note of Hand,” 
which was sought for the previous 
season. When the “Mock Doctor” 
was played the part of Dorcas 


with songs was announced as bya 


young lady, but there is no trace of her identity. Any identification 


of the military performers is equally out of the question. Dunlap’s list 
is not only brief and unsatisfactory, but it is a jumble in every way. 
No dates are given, and although different officers played the same 
role at different times, the impression is conveyed that all of them 
were seen in 1778. This was manifestly impossible. He names, for 
instance, Major Lowther Pennington, of the Guards, as well as Major 
Moncrief, as playing Ofrhel/o, but leaves it an open question whether 
Dr. Beaumont continued as /ago throughout the entire period. This, 
however, is not unlikely, as he is also credited with the parts of Lovegold 


in the “Miser” and Hecate in “Macbeth.” Dr. Beaumont died in 
“In Richard III” and “ Macbeth,” 
Major Williams is set down for the title roles, and in the former, 


Captain Stephen Payne Adye, Judge-Advocate, was King Henry VI. 


New York, October Ist, 1782. 
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Major O'Flaherty played Ranger in the “Suspicious Husband” and 
Young Norval in “Douglas;” Captain Hardenbrook (Provincials), 
Belcour in the “ West Indian;” Captain Thomas Shreve (Provincials), 
Duke of Venice in “Othello,” Lord Mayor in “Richard HI” and 
Freeman in “ High Life Below Stairs,” and Lieutenant Butler (Eighth 
Foot), Stockwell in the ‘‘ West Indian.” The other officers named as 
acting, whose parts are not mentioned, were Major André, Captain 
McDonell, Seventy-First Foot; Lieutenant Le Grange, Provincials, 
and Lieutenant Spencer, Queen’s Rangers. Dunlap says of Lieutenant 
Spencer that he played Richard [II at Bath, in 1785, when he was 
thus noticed in one of the papers: “The debutant of last night has long 
been known as an excellent player—at billiards.” 

An interesting feature of these military theatricals was the 


number of pieces performed by them for the first time in America. 


Alphabetically arranged, the list List oF First PRopucTIons. 
begins with three of Foote’s com- Plays. 
: (Comunginy 5.6 9 6 6 6 0 6 6 Oo 6 Foote 
ediee that had *notrattracted “thes {ss ae 
: : IMGENOE 46 4 6 mo 5 woo oO Foote 
HOWeOLetneMAmencan ome ee ee ee ee 
ere : No One’s Enemy but his Own . . Murphy 
pany, he'same thing is*true of Rivals)... 2 se aes Sheridan 
‘ ; Rule a Wife and Have a Wife . . Fletcher 
Murphy s “No One’s Enemy but Suiting io o vo G oo a a a 6 Bo Dow 
fsvOwn” although the omission Three Weeks After Marriage . . . Murphy 
; 
Larces. 
must be credited to Mr. Douglass’ AbsentMan......... Bickerstaff 
j ; : Chrononhotonthologos. . ..... Carey 
judgment and discretion. The DMM gla God «6 4 n 6 ob Ee Pilon 
* ys : (ome ao DukerandiNowDuke ee soe Cokaine 
initial production of the “ Rivals 
ees LGN BESO Go Go a BG GS O Bate 
in this country is, however, a NoteofHand .......- Cumberland 
: co Tnpto/scotland =~... . = . Whitehead 
feather in the caps of the military what D’yeCallit? .......- Gay 
Who'sithe Dupe tines +s.) Mrs. Cowley 


players, but it must be remem- 


bered that its original production at Covent Garden took place after 


VOL. I.—4. 
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the retirement of Douglass’ Company to the West Indies. Fletcher’s 
comedy was probably presented to enable Lieutenant Pennefeather to 
play the heroine. It is difficult to understand why Dow's tragedy, 
“Sethona”—‘“a faggot of utter improbabilities”—should have been 
played at all, but the credit of the initial production in this country of 
“Three Weeks After Marriage,” then the latest of Murphy’s London 
successes, is second only to that which belonged to Clinton’s Thespians 
for their presentation of Sheridan’s “ Rivals.” Altogether they pro- 
duced eight plays and nine farces that had never been seen in America. 
Among the latter the “ Deaf Lover,” the ‘ Flitch of Bacon” and “ Who's 
the Dupe?” were London successes during the American war, and 
even Cumberland’s “ Note of Hand” came too late to be played by the 
American Company before the Revolution. 

This episode in American theatrical history has such excep- 
tional interest that no apology seems necessary for the length at which 
it has been treated, notwithstanding the players were amateurs. That 
some of them became actors of respectable attainments is not to be 
doubted, since they kept the John Street Theatre open for six consecu- 
tive seasons and were almost as regular in their performances as a 


professional company. Had they fought as well as they acted the 


world might have missed the Pindaric ode: 


Poor lost America, high honors missing, 

Knows naught of Guile and Nod and sweet Hand-kissing; 
Knows naught of golden promises of kings; 

Knows naught of coronets, and Stars, and strings, 


rit EER, 


THE BALTIMORE COMPANY. 


CONGRESS DISCOURAGES PLAY-ACTING—-WHAT HAPPENED DESPITE THE 
MANDATE—THE FIRST BALTIMORE THEATRE—WALL AND LIND- 
SAY, THE MANAGERS—-THE COMPANY AND THE PERFORMANCES=— 


BEGINNING OF A NEW EPOCH. 


ONGRESS did everything in its power to discourage the acting 

of plays during the Revolution. The resolution of 1774, 

which had caused the American Company to withdraw to Jamaica, 
was followed by two others in 1778, that were still more stringent, 
and virtually prohibited play-acting altogether. There is some reason 
to believe that the latter of these two resolutions was due to a disposi- 
tion on the part of American officers at Philadelphia to imitate the 
British military Thespians. Congress, of course, had no power to 
regulate or prohibit theatrical entertainments in the States, and so the 
first of these resolutions, passed October 12th, 1778, merely recom- 
mended that the several States should pass laws “to prevent theatrical 
entertainments, horse-racing, and such other diversions as are produc- 
tive of idleness.” Four days later, however, Congress asserted its 
authority over all persons in the Continental service in the most 
peremptory manner. “ Frequenting play-houses and theatrical enter- 
tainments,” it was asserted by way of preamble, “ has a fatal tendency 


to divert the minds of the people from a due attention to the means 


(51) 
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necessary for the defense of the country and the preservation of their 
liberties;” it was therefore resolved “That any person holding an 
office under the United States who shall act, promote, encourage or 
attend such plays, shall be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and 
shall be accordingly dismissed.” In this connection an anecdote is 
related of Lafayette. According to a paragraph in the Pennsylvania 
Packet, he asked Henry Laurens, who was then President of Congress, to 
accompany him to the play, presumably at the old Southwark Theatre. 
This must have been on the 12th of October, for the Packet goes on 
to say that President Laurens informed the Marquis that Congress 
having that day passed a resolution recommending the States to pass 
laws for the suppression of such amusements, he could not possibly 
attend the theatre that evening. ‘“ Has Congress passed such a reso- 
lution?” the Marquis asked, and added, “then I shall not go to the 
play.” Ina letter of Gérard de Rayneval,' the first French Minister to 
the United States, dated November 24th, 1778, which is preserved in 
the French archives, there is an intelligible account of the resolutions 
of Congress and of the proposed theatrical performance on the evening 
of the 12th of October, which was to be “ given by army officers and 


Whig citizens.” In a previous letter Minister de Rayneval refers to 


} MINISTER DE RAYNEVAL’S LETTER.—The 16th to enforce it, which rendered incapable 


Philadelphia papers contain two resolutions of employment any officer who should take 
passed by Congress. . . . The second isa  partinor attend any spectacle. On the other 
renewal of the request made by the Siates to hand, Maryland, Virginia and Carolina regard 
interdict dances, spectacles and races. The horse-racing as a national affair. It is the 
very day this resolution was published a public northern members, called the Presbyterian 


(theatrical) performance, given by army offi- party, that delight in passing moral laws so 


cers and Whig citizens, was to take place. as to keep their credit and rigor in full exer- 


The following day the Governor of Philadel- cise. Such contests interfere with important 


phia gave a ball, numerously attended. Con- business. It is plain to me that the delays 
gress, finding that its simple recommendation which have occurred since I came originate 
was not a law, prepared a resolution on the in these. 
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these restrictive resolutions as emanating from the Northern Presby- 
terians. Whether the performance was actually given is not clear, 
but as was generally the case in matters of more vital importance, the 
States failed to adopt the recommendations of Congress. The failure 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly to pass a statute at that time prohibiting 
public entertainments enabled “ Mr. Templeman, of Virginia, lately 
from Europe,” to open the Southwark Theatre on the 23d of February, 
1780, for a variety of performances on the slack wire. He gave a 
number of representations during the months of March and April, the 
only thing in connection with them that was in any way remarkable 
being the prices in Continental money: Box, forty dollars ; pit, thirty 
dollars ; gallery, twenty dollars ; children from five to fifteen years of 
age, fifteen dollars. In Maryland also the authority of Congress was 
insufficient to prevent the building of a theatre in Baltimore three 
years after the passage of the resolutions of 1778, and for nearly two 
years before the final departure of the British there was a regularly 
organized company of comedians playing at Baltimore, Annapolis and 
New York. 

The first theatre in Baltimore was built in 1781. It was 
situated in East Baltimore Street, near the Presbyterian church. The 
active manager was Mr. Wall, an actor, who had been a member of 
the old American Company for many years. With him was associated 
in the management Adam Lindsay, who, apparently, kept a public 
house at or near Fell’s Point. There is no doubt that this theatre was 
built through Mr. Wall's exertions. That he should have tired of long 
enforced idleness was natural. That he should be ambitious to show 
himself as Richard in “ Richard III,” Beverly in the “ Gamester,” 
Zanga in the “ Revenge,” Don Felix in the “ Wonder,” Marplot in the 
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“Busybody,” and Tony Lumpkin in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” was to 


be expected. To become a manager meant that he should have the 


choice of parts, and so for a brief period Mr. Wall became the succes- 


sor of Hallam on the American stage. 


It will be seen, however, that 


he was unequal to his opportunities both as manager and actor, for he 


soon dropped out of the direction and found himself compelled to be 


content with less important parts. 


The first Baltimore season began on the 15th of January, 1782, 


and continued with considerable regularity until the 14th of June 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1782. 
Jan. 15—Richard III . . . . Shakspere 
Miss in her Teens . . Garrick 
25— Orphan es aS Otway 
Miller of Mansfield . . Dodsley 
Feb. 5—Orphan. 
Gite, 55 6 6 £ 8 ¢ Murphy 
Ig—Gamester. . . - . Moore 
Citizen. 
Mar. 1—Busybody ...... Centlivre 
Contmyances: 0.0) 0smem nes Carey 
5—Venice Preserved Otway 
April 9—Miller of Mansfeld. 
Wiel so 5 Gone . Centlivre 
Citizen. 
TO—ardige a) +c Hill 
WANES 5 on 6 46 4S Garrick 
23—She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith 
jG 5B Bm ee Bickerstaff 
30—Zara. 
Thomas and Sally . . Bickerstaff 
May 3—Revenge..... . Young 
Thomas and Sally. 
17—Lear . . > ew =  Shakspere 
28—All in the Wrong . . Murphy 
Apprentice . . Murphy 
June 7—Tamerlane Senne . Rowe 
(Mr. Lewis’ Benefit.) 
14—Gustayus Vasa. . . Brooke 


(Mrs. Bartholomew’s Benefit.) 


following. The annexed list of 
performances is, of course, far 
from complete, but it affords a 
very fair view of the work of the 
season, and of the courage of the 
performers in undertaking the 
recognized masterpieces of the 
time. In addition to these pieces 
the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” was an- 
nounced for the 15th of February, 
but was postponed owing to the 
It will 


be found from the subjoined casts 


illness of Mrs. Robinson. 


that the names of the players are 
all new to American theatrical 
history, except those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wall, but no difficulty seems 
to have been experienced in pro- 


curing actors and actresses for 
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even the most difficult roles. 


With the orchestra it was different, and 


in an advertisement dated from Lindsay’s Coffee-house, Fell’s Point, 


January 7th, 1782, it was said the only obstacle in the way of opening 


the theatre was the absence of good musicians. 


This want was finally 


supplied, and then began the drama under the Republic. 


When the house opened it was with the customary “ Occasional 


Prologue,” which was spoken by Mr. Wall. It was not remarkable 


as a literary production, 
but it was free from the 
usual platitudes about 
the Greeks and Romans, 
and the mission of a vir- 
tuous stage, and it aimed 
at being original. Its 
chief interest, however, 
was in the glimpse it 
gives us of the actor and 
manager by whom it 
was spoken, of the ambi- 
tion that made him a 
“projector,” and of the 
hopes, doomed to dis- 
appointment, of his “ gol- 
den scheme.” Although 
the prologue was intend- 
ed to be local in char- 
acter and American, it 


contains no allusion to 


PROLOGUE. 


Before you see one of your stage directors, 
Or, if you please, one of those strange projectors, 
Whose heated brain in fatal magic bound, 
Seeks for that stone which never can be found. 
But in projection comes the dreadful stroke, 
‘The glasses burst, and all is bounce and smoke. 
Tho’ doubtful still our fate —I bite my thumbs— 
And my heart fails me—for projection comes. 
Your smiles would chase our fears—still I could dream 
Rich as a nabob with my golden scheme ! 
That all the world’s a stage you can’t deny; 
And what’s our stage? A shop—I’ll tell you why. 
You are the customers—the tradesmen we, 
And well for us you pay before you see. 
We give no trust, a ready money trade ; 
Shou’d you stop payment we are bankrupt made. 
To feast your minds, and soothe each worldly care, 
We largely traffic in dramatic ware. 
Then swells our shop a warehouse to your eyes, 
And we from small retailers merchants rise. 
From Shakspere’s golden mine we'll bring the ore, 
And land his riches here in Baltimore! 
For we, theatric merchants, never quit 
His boundless shores of universal wit. 
But we in vain shall richly laden come, 
Unless deep water brings us safely home ; 
Unless your favor in full tides will flow ; 
Ship, crew and cargo to the bottom go! 
Indulge us then, and from our hearts receive 
Our warmest wishes—all we have to give. 
May honored commerce, with her sails unfurled, 
Still bring you treasures from each distant world ; 
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From East to West extend their country’s name ; the war then nearing its 
Still to her sons increasing wealth with fame, 
And may this merit be our honest boast, 


To give you pleasure and no virtue lost. “T bite my ee ae | 


close, and the phrase, 


“J will bite my thumbs at them, which is a disgrace to them if they 
bear it”’—was certainly an odd one for a stage director disposed to 
treat his public with respect. It was probably intended to convey 
diffidence—not to express insult or defiance. 

During the season Messrs. Wall and Lindsay printed the casts 
of thirteen plays and five farces in the newspapers. In most of these 
Wall loomed up as an actor of great consequence and importance. 
On the opening night he played Azchard in “ Richard III,” succeeding 
Kean, Upton, Rigby, Harman, 


RICHARD III. 


Douglass, Hallam, Verling—the 


Fi : 5 - Richard: «es 205 ake, Gee Mr. Wall 
eighth in the line of professional Kineton ‘Mr. Tilyard 
representatives of the part. A Buckingham ...... Mr. Shakespeare 

Dukerof- York sta eee Miss Wall 
gentleman played the two parts of Stanley ... 2.2... Mr. Lindsay 
Richmond and Tressel,andayoung CY +--+ +--+... hie. Ener 

Ratclifec cS... 1. are ene Mr. Atherton 
gentleman Prince Edward. Miss Lady Anne...... Mrs. Bartholomew 

Queen) Elizabethae a acme Mrs. Wall 


Wall made her debut as the Duke 
of York. Whether Mrs. Bartholomew and the actors, whose names 
are given, had ever appeared before is unknown, but it will be observed 
that Mr. Shakespeare was content with a role as modest as those 
Shakspere himself is said to have assumed in his own tragedies. 
Mr. Lindsay also, although one of the managers, began the season 
with commendable modesty. 

When the second tragedy on the list, Otway’s “Orphan,” was 
produced, the parts of Castalio and Polydore were played by “ gentle- 


men,” the latter being set down for a “first appearance,’ while 
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upon the second performance of the piece the former gave up his 


role to Mr. Wall. The new names ORPHAN. 
in this cast are Mr. Street and ACOStOJ.Gm: aes eter eh oe ee Mr. Tilyard 
Mrs. Elm. As Monimia Mrs. Emesto........... Mr. Street 
Chamontemememtm ieee Mr. Shakespeare 
Wall must have been happy asa--Pase ........4... Miss Wall 
: Servant i-mcun st cccee eee Mr. Atherton 
successor of Mrs. Douglass, Miss Diag Ado AS ee Mrs. Bartholomew 
Cheer, Nie, “Oscerne ancl Wihes 'Oclh 5 554645565556 Mrs. Elm 
Moniniiatersrts Stance et eae Mrs. Wall 


Hallam. When the “Orphan” was 
first produced, the “ Miller of Mansfield” was the afterpiece, a gentle- 
man playing the Azzg, but upon its second performance the “Citizen” 


was played, the 


MILLER OF MANSFIELD. CITIZEN. 

Polydore of the 

Lord Lurewell . Mr. Shakespeare Young Philpot . . . Mr. Wall 

Dick tea eee, Mr lilyard tragedy appear- Beaufort ..... Mr. Street 

Minter eee) ruler) Mr. Wall. . Young Wilding, Mr. Shakespeare 

ey Mik Bartholomew INE 28°C Pile a. Jasper . . . . Mr. Tilyard 

EY | Bato SR mae’ Mrs. Elm pot. Both these Quilldrive . . . Mr. Killgour 

Wareery: ments its Mrs. Wall Dapper... . Mr. Atherton 

farces had been” Conmna.. . .. | Mrs. Elm 

WIESEY 6 5 5 Bo a Mrs. Wall 


favorite afterpieces with the American Com- 
pany. On this occasion Mr. Wall gave up his previous role of Lord 
Lurewell in the former to Mr. Shakespeare, and assumed Hallam’s part 
of the AZ//er ; in the “ Citizen” he retained his original part. In both 
pieces Mr. Shakespeare was the successor of Mr. Henry, and as Maria 
Mrs. Wall was gratified with a part of which Miss Wainwright was the 
original in this country. 

These two tragedies and these farces represent what now- 
adays would be considered a very arduous first months’ work for 
a new company, which requires a months’ rehearsal before it is ready 
to face the public. The case was different, however, with Wall and 


Lindsay’s players, for being amateurs, as they no doubt were, their 
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want of experience gave them a courage and daring, that are wanting 
in professionsal actors and actresses. 

The third tragedy on the list was the “ Gamester,” in which 
another gentleman made his first appearance as Bates and Mr. Heard 


effected his American debut as 


GAMESTER. 

Stukely. Heard is set down in 
Bevetlygeestt: ou ncn meee Mr. Wall é , 3 
SA ake Mr. Heard Some of the theatrical biographies 
IMSS io ne GH Oo 6 Mr. Shakespeare ac making his first appearance in 
Pig goon dob) re Goo eo * Mr. Tilyard 
DWaweenin eyes ten mente Mr. Street New York in 1797. This shows 
Waiter. Gus) ee coe ome Min nallgour: : 
@harlottemcms-me-mnonnomnts Mrs. Bartholomew that he made the acquaintance of 
DANCY ey ay ee cs Mrs. Elm the American public fifteen years 
Mirsae Beverly acme) etme ounce Mrs. Wall 


previously, playing in Baltimore 

in 1782, and Annapolis and New York in 1783. He joined the old 

American Company certainly as early as 1787. Mr. Wall as Beverly 

and Mrs. Wall as Mrs. Beverly in Moore's tragedy must have been 
absurdly inadequate. 

For the 1st of March the bill comprised Mrs. Centlivre’s 

comedy, the “ Busybody,” and Harry Carey's farce, the “ Contrivances.” 


BusyBopy. Heard appeared CONTRIVANCES. 
only in the 2 

Marploteg e000 eer vine y : farec Axeus <2 -ecuen sp Lt eleard: 
Sir Francis Gripe . Mr. Shakespeare Mr. Wall in the Hearty ... . Mr. Street 
Chaxics oe Mr. Street Rovewell . . . . Mr. Wall 
Sir Jealous Traffic. . . Mr. Lewis ©9 medy once Robin . Mr. Shakespeare 
Lae a ee ve ey more had the First Mob . . Mr. Killgour 

Cee nae DL alleour : Second Mob. Mr. Tilyard 
Isabinda . . . Mrs. Bartholomew satisfaction of Boy... . . . Miss Wall 
Eareh So 5 0 6 6 o o NibeR Balin < Arethusa. . . . Mrs. Wall 
Scentwell . .. .. «Miss Wall succeeding to Betty Mrs. Elm 
bTGtOEN Cos & 6 YG «© Mrs. Wall ip Fics ee 


one of Mr-Hate 
lam’s roles. The only new name in the cast is that of Mr. Lewis. 


Whether he was one of the gentlemen who had previously appeared, 
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there is no means of knowing. As /sadinda Mrs. Bartholomew had a 
part that had been played in Colonial days by Miss Hallam. 

The production of “ Venice Preserved” on the 5th of March 
introduced a new Belvidera to the American stage, Mrs. Robinson, and 


through an original prologue gave 
= o P > S VENICE PRESERVED. 


Mr. Heard his first opportunity to 


4 Pierre . Mr. Wall 
be heard as a poet. Mrs. Robin-  jagier senate Heard 
Priuli . Mr. Shakespeare 


son was advertised to appear in 


yen 5 4 4 5 . Mr. Street 


the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” on the Mr. Lewis 
: Conspirators . . . . + - - 4 Mr. Atherton 
15th of February, but owing to Mr. Lindsay 


Belvidera . Mrs. Robinson 


illness she was unable to act at 


Whether 


it was produced during the season is uncertain. As Belvidera she 


that time and the comedy was postponed in consequence. 


was received with great applause, a writer in the Maryland Journal, 
the only newspaper then published at Baltimore, speaking of her in 


terms of enthusiastic approbation. This criticism treats her as a 


1 A CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM.—Jfary- 
land Journal, March 9g, 1782.—On Tuesday 
last was performed at the New Theatre the 
tragedy of “ Venice Preserved”’ with univer- 
sal and deserved applause. The character of 
Belvidera was supported with great judgment 
and fine feeling by Mrs. Robinson. In the 
dagger scene her agitation at the frantic ex- 
pression of /affier are scarce to be described ; 
but the parting in the fifth act was uncom- 
monly excellent. The expression of her 
countenance at /affier’s recommending their 
little infant to her peculiar care drew tears 
from almost all the audience ; nor do we ever 
remember seeing the frantic dying scene sup- 
ported with such exquisite sensibility. This 
lady is possessed with an excellent voice to 
describe the tender passion; if she has any 


fault she repeats her lines rather too fast; but 
this may be easily improved. 

Mr. Heard in /affier convinces us he can 
be as excellent in the tragic as he is great in 
the comic. We would wish him to avoid a 
rather too indolent manner in his walk and 
correct a rather ungraceful recline in his body. 
His countenance and voice at the bequeath- 
ing the dagger to Renault with Belvadera ex- 
pressed the most tender feelings of the heart. 
Another fault, if it may be called a fault, oc- 
curs to our remembrance; he appears dashed 
at any little noise that happens amongst the 
audience; which accounts for a very sudden 
change in his countenance in the dagger 
scene — notwithstanding which we must do 
him the justice to say that his attitude in 
drawing the dagger was elegant, and the 
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professional actress, and it is impossible that she should have deserved 
the encomiums of “ Philo-Theatricus,” unless she brought considerable 
dramatic experience to the interpretation of this trying role. Mr. 
Heard, too, is warmly praised as Jaffer, though with much of the air of 
modern criticism, which reads between the lines—* Wecritics must be 
critical.” It is plain that Heard brought stage experience to his work 
at Baltimore, whatever may have been his professional rank. Mr. 
Wall, too, came in for some qualified praise, but the support must have 
been feeble and the supernumeraries very bad. It will be noticed that 
Mr. Shakespeare was passed over by the critic without special mention, 
as was also the case with his great namesake at the hands of a critic of 
an earlier age. Although the name of the critic is not given, it is 
probable the criticism was written by William Goddard, the publisher 
of the Maryland Journal, who had been the editor of the Pennsylvania 


Chronicle in the early days of the Southwark Theatre, and who was 


thoroughly conversant with the American drama. 


bursts of applause that succeeded at his 
embracing Belvidera is a crowning proof 
of the effects of fine acting. But never were 
the passions of the audience stronger moved 
than in the parting scene—he and Mrs. 
Robinson were no longer actors; they were 
pictures of the most exquisite distress. The 
awful silence during the repetition of the 
prayer was universal, their attitudes at the 
tolling of the bell astonishing, and the counte- 
nance of each at the recollection of the in- 
fant must have been forcibly felt by the hearts 
of sensibility. 

Mr. Wall in the character of Pierre was 
greater than any we remember to have seen 
him in. His description of /Jaffer’s distress 
was really moving; his upbraidings when 
parting with him prejudiced us much in his 


The Journal 


favor; and the fate of the noble-minded con- 
spirator was sincerely lamented. At the place 
of execution he filled us with the most ex- 
alted motives of the hero and the dying man. 
We recommend it to him not to recall his 
words when he happens to displace them; 
and advise the management to get a more 
respectable looking Senate. 

The fate of this tragedy chiefly depends 
upon the three characters above mentioned ; 
yet we could wish the other performers to 
be more perfect; for we are sorry to give it 
as our opinion that Be/videra’s female attend- 
ants expressed, in their silent parts, counte- 
nances for more picturesque of sensibility. 


PHILO-THEATRICUS. 
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also printed Heard’s prologue, but without comment. This production 


was not without merit, 
and it is readable even 
now. A curious glimpse 
it gives us of the play- 
house manners of the 
While the human 


nature of that epoch and 


time. 


of this 4s~the “same; "it 
will be observed that the 
dandy of a century ago 
was more sturdy in his 
vices than the dude of 
to-day. Another change 
indicated by the prologue 
anda great improvement, 
is the fact that the thea- 
tre is no longer a tap- 
room. Still it may be 
doubted whether it was 
more difficult to play 
to the blackguard who 
drank wine in the boxes, 
than it is now to win the 
approbation of the idiot 
who smokes cigarettes in 
lobby. 


proves 


the The pro- 


logue another 


HEARD’s PROLOGUE. 


Who but has read that celebrated fable, 
Of the ill-natured mastiff in the stable ? 
He, when the hungry ox came in to eat, 
Grinn’d, snarl’d and snap’d and bid the wretch retreat. 
The ox (who was indeed an ox of breeding) 
Replied—* Why wou’dst thou hinder me from feeding? 
Thou can’st not eat the hay—thy base intent 
And envious spirit be thy punishment.” 
I look around with trembling, doubt and fear, 
Ah, me! I hope there are no mastiffs here! 
The play house mastiff is that silly elf 
Who will not let you hear or hear himself; 
A buck and blood who scorns a man _ of feeling ; 
A punch-inspir’d hero, ripe and reeling, 
Who at a tumbler never struck in vain, 
And boasts a numerous list of bottles slain— 
“Come, Jack, your glass—oh damn this tragic stuff— 
Give us a song—of grief we’ve had enough— 
You, Madam Belvidera, off I say— 
Waiter, another bottle—damn the play.” 
I’ve known some puppies, like King Charles’ breed, 
Prick up their ears and on soft nonsense feed. 
The pretty dawdlers skip from fair to fair— 
«Ah! Polly, Fanny, Sukey—what! you're there!” 
To show you their dexterity combine 
In tossing oranges and drinking wine. 
Aboard the galley, ho !—My hearts, what cheer! 
Give chase and catch the mastiff privateer ; 
No better than a refugee you'll think him— 
Damme! I know you'll lend a hand to sink him. 
If at our tragedy you can not weep, 
You're safe in harbor, lads, and go to sleep. 
To cry and pay for it too we know it grieves you — 
Next watch Az Honest Vorkshireman relieves you. 
To polish manners and reform the age 
Should be the only business of the stage. 
To-night our company attempts to prove, 
What fools deny—a matrimonial love. 
Poor suffering Jaffer claims the pitying sigh ; 
What honest heart can such a boon deny? 
If Otway’s flowing language can express 
The parent’s pangs, the virtuous wife’s distress, 
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Each tender heart with pity shall o’erflow, 
And share the lovely Lelvidera’s woe. 
Hear noble Pierre his generous voice extend, 
And praise the virtues of his injur’d friend ; 
He rouses various sentiments; tho’ all 
Approve his sentence yet they mourn his fall ; 
We wish him righted yet detest the plan; 
Condemn his rashness but admire the man. 
Ladies, you'll surely take us to your care, 


fact, namely, that it was 
an affectation with play- 
goers, even in that day 
of tragedies, to decry 


tragedy. But what makes 


For Otway is the favorite of the fair; 


He paints you Angels, generous, tender, kind; 


Says all the graces are in you combin’d. 


This night shall prove the poet’s language true, 

And your look show you’re Belvideras too. 

Each man of sense shall own with heart sincere, 

“ Your eyes tho’ bright shine brighter thro’ a teat 
In ancient Rome their theatres have prov'd 

That he fought bravest who the most was mov’d. 
Shall we who seem to think our age refin’d 

Laugh at the noblest passions of the mind? 
No,—’tis compassion must your souls reveal,— 
You've fought like Romans; now like Romans feel. 


the production even more 
interesting is the allusion 
in the last line to the 
American war, this being 
the first time in the his- 
tory of the American 
drama that the patriots 


of the Revolution were 


complimented upon their 


bravery on the American stage—‘‘ You’ve fought like Romans.” 


In April three full pieces followed each other in rapid succes- 


sion—the ‘‘ Wonder” on the gth, “ Zara” on the 16th, and ‘‘ She Stoops to 


Conquer” onthe 23d. The farces 
played for the first time in Balti- 
more were “ Lethe,’ with Hill’s 
the “Padlock.” 
Goldsmith’s comedy, and “Tho- 


tragedy; with 
mas ‘and! sally) when Aer. 
The 


casts of the plays were all printed, 


was repeated on the 30th. 


but of the farces only “ Miller of 


WONDER. 


Don Felix : 
Colonel Briton . . .. . 
Lissardo . 


Mr. Wall 
. Mr. Street 
. Mr. Shakespeare 


Don Lopez . . Mr. Lewis 
Don Pedro... s0 » sr. Heard: 
Frederick . +... « Mr. Willis 
Alguzil . Mr. Tilyard 
Vasruez . Mr. Atherton 
Isabella . Mrs. Bartholomew 
Ploranc. ss © us pa mpeneune NUS Robinson 
Ure cee es a oe & & AVEINia 


Vaolantels, sue . Mrs. Wall 


Mansfield,” “Citizen,” “Contrivances” and “Thomas and Sally.” It 


will be noted that in spite of Heard’s success as /Jaffier—probably 
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because of it—Wall took the best parts, giving his rival comparatively 


insignificant roles, but Mrs. Wall being no match for Mrs. Robinson, 


although she took Violante to her- SHE STooPs TO CONQUER. 
self, did not dispute the right of gi Charles Marlow... . . . Mr. Tilyard 
the tragedienne to Zara. Mr. Young Marlow el te) (sit tole Sen sete) Mr. Heard 
: ‘ : Hardcastle’ sues 6 se ee NIE ews 
Smith made his debut as Hastings Hastings .. 1... 2 eee Mr Saith 
suet re acy Anerny ILawmpiciy G 5 6 5 a a 5 5 Wibe \hvealll 
in “She Stoops re Conquer. It Diggory 5 =. . « . « Mr. Shakespeare 
is evident from Mr. Hallam’s Senate 5 66 5 4 o o 0 9 o Wile B\Ohedion 
7 nat [SSM «co 565 6 0 4 6 6 5 Hibs Wallis 
choice of Yony Lumpkin in Gold- MissHardcastle. . . . . . Mrs. Robinson 
: : Miss Neville . . . Mrs. Bartholomew 
’ h = ee . 
smith’s comedy and the persist att | ee eT 
ence with which he held on to it, INGes, Teleeclensste 5 5 5 6 4 5 a Wiles, Wiel 


and from Wall’s eagerness to play the part after him, that the low 


comedy role was at first the most highly esteemed by American 


ZARA. audiences. In _ later THOMAS AND SALLY. 

@sman a 2: 2 Ma. Wall years, when the play SILER go a Gg oo MibS \\iribits 
Orasmin. . Mr. Shakespeare ; : shhom asia ewes NUE wis 
Melidor . . . Mr. Atherton became classic, Young Darby .. . . . Mr. Wall 
Lusignan .. . Mr. Ifeard B aa . 6 < o 5 whe, Ileal 
aig . Marlow, especially in < 

Nerestan. . . . Mr. Lewis Mar Need soca Sally . . Mrs. Bartholomew 
Chatillon . . . Mr. Tilyard Jjester Wallack’s Dorcas. . . Mrs. Robinson 
Zara. . . . Mrs. Robinson hers 
Selima. . . . . Mrs. Elm. _ hands, took the first rank, a fact that indicates 


growth in popular appreciation of this fine play. 
The pieces produced in May were the “Revenge” on the 3d, 


“Tear” on the 17th, and “All in the Wrong,” with the farce of the 


REVENGE. “Apprentice,” on the 28th. As 
oe Nr ee eM earn CO) Heard followed Malone, 
(Barlos: wha ow cee lour oases onc ous Harman and Hallam, being the 
Nee 2 a 5 4 0 0 0 6 6 6 Mile, Wail 
Manuel . .... + - + Mr. Shakespeare fourth representative of the part 
TANGY 6G BO Re ee, Bek, SE NEN . 

Ah "Mrs. Wall. in this country on the regular 


Leonora... .. ~~ Mrs, Bartholomew stage. This was, perhaps, the first 
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production of “All in the Wrong” in America, for although it was 


LEAR. 
lear ei cere! oul aeek eee ee Mr. Heard 
(MOSS 5 a bon ob Mr. Tilyard 
REMI 6 GoGo 0 0 5 Mr. Shakespeare 
Nol, A Dew. iO, Oa oF > Mr. Lewis 
bWhopihieg ls Be bc A ou eo Oe Mr. Street 
Gorell oo 6 & 6.6 550 6 Mr. Smith 
Wsheiiaann steamy tisseie aataaire Mr. Willis 
Buround yee wwe eaie meee Mr. Atherton 
Captain of the Guard . . Mr. Killgour 
Bighting Servants.) iene. Mr. Lindsay 
INCE EIGNE Sa a ag Bec . . Mr. Wall 
Goneril Reno eentoe oee Mrs. Elm 
IEW Gc bo Ge . Mrs. Wall 
GMENEY Gog Go ob 0 4 . Mrs. Robinson 
owes 5 5 5 ob 4 Mrs. Bartholomew 


them were deferred until the next season, 


“commanded” by Lady Moore in 
New York in 1768, there is no 
record of its being performed. 
Mr. Lewis presented Rowe’s “Ta- 
merlane” for his benefit on the 
7th of June, and Mrs. Bartholo- 
mew chose “Gustavus Vasa” a 
The other benefits 
were not advertised in the JZary- 
land Journal. 


mostof 


week later. 


It is probable that 


ALL IN THE WRONG. 


Sir John Restless . Mr. Wall 

APPRENTICE. as the benefits Beverly. . . . Mr. Heard 

aear Sir William Belmont. Mr. Lewis 

Dick Mr. Street Of Ryan, Willis, young Belmont . . Mr. Street 
Wingate. . . Mr. Shakespeare Rob Mr. Shak 

ep ie : Mrs. Elm and obert « Ts akespeare 

Garclemeeu isan Mr. Lewis Reach _ . Mr. Willis 

Caicapale sy + eM. coe otherstook place Belinda . . . . Mrs. Robinson 

SERGI es gS 0 Oi Mr. Willis : : Clarissa . . Mrs. Bartholomew 

Charlotte . . . Mrs. Robinson early in the Win- quite | ae 


ter of 1782-3. 


often played on the American stage. 


this country at Philadelphia, on 
the 12th of -June=1754,)by the 
Hallam company, Mr. Singleton 
playing Bayazet, Mr. Malone the 
title role, and Mrs. Hallam Ar- 
pasia. Its last production in the 
Colonial epoch was at Charleston 


in 1774 by the American Company. 


Rowe's tragedy had been 


Lady Restless . . . Mrs. Wall 


It was originally produced in 


TAMERLANE. 
Bajazetie. 2. ares ate memes . Mr. Lewis 
sLamerlane seems . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Axallai. “sc: . seinek eae auee eee Mr. Wall 
Dervise. heen aes . - « Mr. Tilyard 
Prince.) csc oa eee Mr. Street 
Quart Sie) mce ewe eee Mr. Willis 
Elalyger Scart tars ae + «= Nixa smith: 
WAAC SS G5 Out < So a ihe wakesrcal 
Selimaie the oan eee Mrs. Robinson 
Arpasia mere mca omit Mrs. Bartholomew 
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The production of Brooke’s tragedy was especially noteworthy 
from the fact that it was inscribed to His Excellency General Wash- 


ington. This tragedy was ready for Gustavus Vasa, 


production at Drury Lane in1739, Gustavus Vasa . . Mr. Lewis 
. King of Denmark . Mr. Wall 

but its performance was prevented Adolphus . . Mr. Shakespeare 
because of the spirit of liberty that Tlic. - - - - seg 
INNS 6 66 Go 6 oo 2 eine street: 

breathes through it, and it was not — Siward . Mr. Willis 
% . aertesm san ties . Mr. Smith 
played in London until 1805, when IFAS SON 6 os a ao . . . Mr. Atherton 
the young Roscius, Master Betty, Offeer- - +--+ - sae oO 
Arvida . . . Mr. Heard. 


. . Miss Wall 

. Mrs, Wall 

eee Mrs. Bilin 

. Mrs. Bartholomew 


Gustava . . 
Augusta. . 


was allowed to appear as Gustavus. 


It was acted, however, onthe Dub-  yyariana See 


lin stage as the “Patriot.” This Christina . . 


was its first production in America, and the performance was made 


memorable, not only from the fact that the play was inscribed to 


HEARD’S EPILOGUE TO “ GUSTAVUS VASA.” 


Ladies, you’ve seen me from one lover freed, 
And by this time I fear you’ve all agreed 
To blame my coolness to the conquering Swede. 
But give a patient hearing to my story, 
And my chief reason I shall lay before ye,— 
Men say we are capricious—’tis a fiction— 
Man is himself the soul of contradiction ! 
For instance, now, when fawning at our feet, 
His eyes speak rapture and his words are sweet— 
“ Life of my life! reign here without control— 
Queen of my thoughts! and empress of my soul! 


Consent, bright Angel!’ Oh, you know the rest !— 


“Consent and make thy faithful lover blest.” 
The yielding fair one, to be blest for life, 


Gives him her hand and straight becomes his wife. 


For a few weeks she keeps her slave in awe, 
“ Her power’s despotic and her will his law.” 
But soon the ardor of the subject cools 

(For men when married cease to be our fools), 
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Washington as the de- 
liverer of his country— 
a distinction that con- 
tinued to be accorded to 
it for many years after- 
ward, especially on pa- 
triotic anniversaries— 
but through the addition 
of an epilogue written 
by Mr. Heard and spoken 
by Mrs. Bartholomew, in 
which American inde- 
pendence was distinctly 


recognized. The play 
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No longer he’ll obey, no longer own 
Her sovereign power, but usurp the throne. 

Now mark me, ladies, what a change is seen! 
This is the way the traitor treats his queen— 
« Zounds, Madam, what’s all this ?—what’s this I see? 
Another new silk gown.’’—“ My dear,” says she ; 
«?Sdeath, Madam !—Yes, you’re dear enough to me.” 
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itself had great merit. 
The time chosen for the 
action is one of the 


most important eras in 


“ Nay but, my dear, I’m going to the play””— 
« Ah! curse that play-house !—stay at home I say: 


the history of Sweden, 
when brutal tyranny had 


Madam, I am your lord—do you obey!” 


If queens are treated thus—thus slaves behave, 
Who'd reign one month to be whole years a slave ? 
Yet, ladies, these barbarians know too well 
Not one amongst us would “lead apes in hell.” 


usurped the throne of 
freedom and lorded it 


over an oppressed people. 


To be a patient wife I grant’s a curse, 


But then Old Maid! O Lord, that’s surely worse. 
Suppose we marry then and stand the test,— 
But hold, what kind of men will suit us best ? 
A fool? No.—Book-learn’d ? 


A coward ? 


The Man of Courage is the man for me. 

Who fights for glorious liberty will find 
His empire rooted in the female mind. 
Tis the base slave that stains the name of man, 
Who bleeds for freedom will extend his plan; 
We'll keep the generous principle in view, 
And wish the ladies independence too. 


No, no, let me see— 


The hero, Gustavus, is a 
model of patriotic virtue. 


His courage never de- 


No, no—there we can’t agree— 


generates into ferocity, 
and his conduct is at 
all times tempered by 
humanity and feeling. 


Conscious that he owes 


his first duty to his country he makes everything subservient to that 


duty. A better piece could not have been chosen for this occasion 


than one so replete with the spirit of liberty that an English king 


would not allow it to be played before the English people. 


Whether Mrs. Bartholomew's benefit was the last night of the 


season is not certain, but it is not likely, as a “ Farewell Epilogue, 


written by Mr. Davids 
and spoken by Mr. Willis, 
on the shutting up of the 
Baltimore Theatre,’ was 


then recited. This was 


DAVIDs’ FAREWELL EPILOGUE. 


Mr. Willis. 
From London, your honors, to Stratford I’m come ;— 
An Actor in the Gallery. 


Pray stop, my dear Sir, indeed you are wrong ;— 


Mr. Willis. 


The devil I am,—let me see by this light, 
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not a remarkable literary 
production, but it was 
novel in character and 
humorous in treatment. 
Perhaps it may also be 
regarded as, in a sense, 
historical. The allusions 
to the dunning creditors 
that beset the managers 
are almost too graphic 
not to have been true. 
Four hundred pounds 
was probably the actual 
cost of the theatre, which 
was only a temporary 
structureand, apparently, 


even then in need of en- 


’Tis a farewell epilogue must be spoken this night. 
To close the campaign our generals have sent 
Your obsequious servant here to represent 
That in gratitude bound they shall ever continue 
With the actors in general and all their retinue. 
Next season we hope to produce some rare flowers, 
Your senses to charm and beguile the dull hours ; 
With harlequins, witches, machinery too, 
With dresses and characters entirely new, 
Pageants and jubilees, with funeral processions, 
And every fine scene to affect the sweet passions. 
(Enter a Servant with a bill.) 


Why this is addressed to Sieurs Lindsay and Wall; 
Tell bearer hereof in two hours to call. 
(Reads) “ To forty days labor, nails, timber and painting, 


Four hundred pounds.”” ’Sdeath, keep me from fainting. 


(Enter a Messenger)—.lessenger. 

Here are fifty more duns now at the stage-door. 
Mr. Withs. 

The devil there are! Why there let them roar. 
The public, perhaps, may next season discharge it, 
And then for this house, we intend to enlarge it. 
To please is our wish, Boxes, Gallery and Pit; 
To banish ill-nature and introduce wit. 
As all things grow perfect by practice and care, 
And schoolboys con lessons by study and fear, 


So, young in our drama, our faults pray excuse, 


More than 


largement. By gradual advances we’ll humor the muse. 


Dispers’d for a time, some far and some near, 


this, the character of the Wherever we go our hearts will be here, 


. > } ] , } rave 1 
company as amateurs is And the Baltimore audience we shall always revere. 


clearly indicated. Professional actors, however unskilful, are seldom 
modest enough to admit that by gradual advances they hope to 
humor the muse. But whether amateurs or professionals, the mag- 
nificent promises for the next season on behalf of the management 
were strictly in keeping with the traditions of that time and of this. 
The only member of the company of any prominence who 
retired at the close of this season was Mrs. Bartholomew. Both she 


and Mrs. Robinson were frequently pushed aside by the pretensions of 
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Mrs, Wall, but in spite of this subordination her list of parts shows 


her in roles so diversified that youth, ability as a singer and dra- 


Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW’S PARTS. 


Plays 
Isisyocrbys 5 oF 6 OO oS bom So Isabinda 
Gamiestér.ges-se seen ee eto eete @harlotte 
Gustavus, Vasalvaeciuantemtey ceoleamne Christina 
Wear as. caesitemsa cn mon te men Cordelia 
Owens Gobo G6 Fe Oe oO Serina 
IAHOINES 5 Gg 4 Go no eo 6 6 Leonora 
Richard alsa meer mere Lady Anne 
She Stoops to Conquer. . . . Miss Neville 
MEWNSIENS 6 5 eo oO BO 6 oe Arpasia 
ANoSe es SAG ane co che a ie = Isabella 

Larces. 
Milleriof Mianstieldaeur.s-mieiementent Peggy 
Ubhomastandw sally mremcmtemia tt meetin Sally 


matic force were all necessary to 
If Mrs. 


was an amateur she was certainly 


success. Bartholomew 
an ambitious one—if she was an 
actress her consideration with pos- 
terity will not rest upon her acting, 
of which nothing is known, but 
upon her choice of a play for her 
benefit that for half a century was 
associated with the name and fame 


of Washington. Her recognition 


for this fortunate choice and the patriotism that prompted it was long 


delayed, but happily the act was embalmed in a newspaper of her time 


and so could not always be overlooked or forgotten. 


CHAPTER, VI. 


LINDSAY AND WALL’S SECOND SEASON. 


CHANGES IN THE COMPANY—THE PLAYS PRODUCED—MR. AND MRS. 
RYAN—THE CASTS——MRS. ROBINSON'S THEATRICAL CAREER— 
LINDSAY AND WALL RETIRE FROM THE MANAGEMENT—-SUMMARY 


OF THE SEASON. 


()* the 6th of August, 1782, an advertisement was printed in the 

Maryland Journal, directing the performers belonging to the 
Baltimore Theatre to be in Baltimore by the 25th. A sufficient num- 
ber of actors seems to have been obtained, but actresses desiring 
engagements were asked to apply to Adam Lindsay in Philadelphia, 
or Mr. Wall in Baltimore. The immediate response on the part of 
the ladies was not very hearty, for the only new name in the bills on 
the opening night was that of Mrs. Parsons, who made her first appear- 
ance as Dolly in the farce of the “ Ghost,” taken from Mrs. Centlivre’s 
“Man Bewitched.” Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Elm were still attached 
to the company, and both Mrs. and Miss Wall played occasionally ; 
but the season had not progressed far until Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Ryan found their way into the theatre, assuming the lead from the 
outset in the business of the stage, though sometimes compelled to 
stand aside by the strenuous resistance of the older members of the 


company. Later other names, until then unknown in American 


(69) 
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dramatic history, will be found in the casts, showing that at no time 


and under no circumstances was there a dearth of actors and actresses 


in America. 


The season of 1782-3 began on the 13th of September with 


“Mahomet” and the “Ghost.” In the Maryland Journal the perform- 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1782. 
Sept. 13—Mahomet ... +--+: > Miller 
(Gis = A Soe oe Centlivre 
17—Drummer . . . « » Addison 
Apprentice... .- - Murphy 
20—Douglas. -.- += Home 
Ghost. 
24—Jane Shore. . . Rowe 
Mayor of Garratt Foote 
27—Revenge ....--+-:- Young 
Padlock . . . Bickerstaff 
Oct. 1—Mahomet. 
Ghost. 
4—George Barnwell. . . . « Lillo 
Wrangling Lovers. . . . Lyon 
8—Douglas. 
Mayor of Garratt. 
11—King Henry IV. . . Shakspere 
lDyauete WENGE CG 6 0 C Garrick 
15— Mahomet. 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Foote 
18—Romeo and Juliet . . Shakspere 
Wrangling Lovers. 
Nov. 15—Hamlet . . Shakspere 


Devil Upon Two Sticks. 

(Mr. Ryan’s Benefit.) 
19—Romeo and Juliet. 

Wapping Landlady. 

High Life Below Stairs . Townley 

(Mr. Willis’ Benefit.) 
22—West Indian . . . Cumberland 

High Life Below Stairs. 

(Mr. Street’s Benefit.) 
26—Recruiting Officer . 

Apprentice. 

(Mrs. Elm’s Benefit.) 


. Farquhar 


ances were irregularly advertised, 
but fortunately a file of the house- 
bills, apparently made up by Mr. 
Wall, is preserved in the New 
This 


file gives a complete list of the 


York Historical Society. 


performances during this and the 
following season at Baltimore and 
of two brief seasons at Annapolis. 
These bills also give the names of 
the “gentlemen” who made their 
debuts during the season, in what 
was probably Mr. Wall’s hand- 
writing. Mr. Twyford, who made 
his first appearance in “Romeo 
and Juliet” on the 18th of October, 
it is said in one place, was the 
Rev. James Twyford, and in an- 
other that he was a “parson.” 
Twyford appears to have been the 
first clergyman who took to the 
stage in this country. Mr. and 


Mrs. Ryan appeared for the first 
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time in “Douglas” on the 20th, 
the former as Young Norval, and 
the latter as Lady Randolph. Mrs. 
Parsons made her first appearance 
as Dolly in the “Ghost,” and Mrs. 
Lyne as Lady Truman in the 
“Drummer.” Mr. Ryan’s benefit 
occurred early in the season, im- 
mediately after the return of the 
company from Annapolis, and was 


The others 


followed in quick succession, and 


the first of the series. 


as the company was a large one, 
it is not improbable that they 
The 


only noteworthy pieces produced 


ruined the management. 


this season that were new to the 
Kelly’s 
“ Romance of an Hour” and Mur- 


The 


season was without incidents ex- 


American stage were 


phy’s “Grecian Daughter.” 


cept those revealed by the record 
of the performances. 

With the performance of 
the 18th of October the theatre at 
Baltimore was closed for a brief 
period, the company going to An- 
napolis, where the season lasted 


from the 25th of October to the 
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Nov. 29—Othello ...... Shakspere 
Harlequin Landlord. 
Contracteasene . . Cobb 
(Mr. Shakespeare’s Benefit.) 
Dec. 3—Cato. . ees eeacison 
Wrangling Lovers. 
(Mr. Heard’s Benefit.) 
1oO—Kine John’ 7 2-2} Shakspere 
(Miss Wall’s Benefit.) 
12—Bold Stroke for a Wife . Centlivre 
Ghost. 
(Mr. Atherthon’s Benefit.) 
20—Merchant of Venice . Shakspere 
Shoemakers. 
Hob in the Well . . . . Cibber 
(Mrs. Robinson’s Benefit.) 
27—Richard III . Shakspere 
Romance of an Hour . . Kelly 
(Mr. Smith’s Benefit.) 
28—Zara . . : 55 Lphill 
Warense Ibateletel 5 5 a Meks Coy 
31—Hamlet. 
Chrononhotonthologos __. Carey 
(Mr. Tilyard’s Benefit.) 
1783. 
Jan. 3—Constant Couple . Farquhar 
Chrononhotonthologos. 
(Mr. Wall’s Benefit.) 
7——amenlaner sy es.) en . . Rowe 
Witches. 
(Mrs. Ryan’s Benefit.) 
14—Cato. 
Witches. 
17—Venice Preserved. . . . Otway 
Witches. 
21—Grecian Daughter . . . Murphy 
Mayor of Garratt. 
24—Beggar’s Opera. . ... - Gay 
Miss in her Teens . . . Garrick 
28—Grecian Daughter. 
Mock Doctors =) 5 =. Fielding 
31—Busybody . . . Centlivre 
Irish Widow . . . Garrick 
Feb. 4—Richard ITI. 


Irish Widow. 
7—Grecian Daughter. 
Mock Doctor. 
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6th of November. 


With the exception of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 


“Fair Penitent,’ ‘Venice Preserved” and “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” and 


LisT OF PERFORMANCES. 


1782. 
Oct 25—Douglasig- a meen sane Home 
Mayor of Garratt. . . . . Foote 
29—Merchant of Venice . Shakspere 
nese ono G Sh 6 © Centlivre 
SOAS 5 G A 6 6 6 Young 
INDO 5 Go mG 6 Murphy 
31—George Barnwell... . . Lillo 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Foote 
Nov. 1—Fair Penitent ...... Rowe 
WINS 6 6 8 5 be Garrick 
2—Venice Preserved . . . . Otway 
LyingyValetie-w. momen Goxticls 
6—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
Wrangling Lovers . . Lyon 


the frerre instead of Wall. 


the farce of “Lethe,” all the 
pieces in the Annapolis list had 
been previously played at Balti- 
more. The time chosen for this 
Annapolis visit was the week of 
the races, which at that period at- 
tracted large numbers of the Mary- 
land gentry. 


tragedy that Mrs. Robinson had 


It was in Otway’s 


made her dedut; but Mrs. Ryan 


now played Beluidera. Ryan was 


Mrs. Robinson seems not to have gone to 


Annapolis, but both she and Mr. Wall resumed their parts when 


“Venice Preserved” was again played in Baltimore on the 17th of 


January, 1783. 


Among the pieces given at Annapolis that had not been pre- 


viously played in Baltimore, Farquhar’s comedy was especially note- 


worthy. This cast of the “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem” is, of course, from the 
file of bills in the New York His- 
torical Society. An interesting 
feature of these bills ought to be 
Whenever a bill is 


given, the receipts for the night are 


noted here. 


written upon it. These notes of 


the receipts cease after the return 


BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 


Aimyell cop2) ee cme eee Mr. Ryan 
Archer’ is cy va geo okt ee Mr. Wall 
Scrubs Aksu eae ee Mr, Shakespeare 
Sir Charles Freeman . . . . Mr. Twyford 
Sullen © 25.50 eee Mr. Atherton 
Foigard, =) 2. acne eee Mr. Tilyard 
Gibbet ow oi) Che NOES tS Mr. Lewis 
Bessbotnee nee . . . . Mr. Patterson 
Boniface oc. 3.005 Bee Mr. Heard 
Dorinda: 5-55 eee Mrs. Elm 
Lady Bountiful. . . - + « . Mrs. Lyne 
Cherry =*...2 5. 4) eee Mrs. Parson 
Mrs. Sullen 


oho, as Mrs. Ryan 
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of the company from Annapolis; but they are valuable, as far as they 


go, in showing the drawing power of the Baltimore Company of 


Comedians at the two Maryland cities in 1782.1 


The tragedy of “ Mahomet the Impostor,’ with which the 


Baltimore season opened, had been played by the military Thespians 


in New York, but this was its first production by a regular company. 


MAHOMET. 
Mahomet. . . . Mr. Lewis 
Mirvan. . . . Mr. Tilyard 
Age cons Mr. Tobine 
Hercides. . . Mr. Atherton 
Ammon. . . Mr. Patterson 
Zaphira. . . . . Mr. Smith 
Pharon . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Alcanor . . . Mr. Heard 
Palmira. . . Mrs. Robinson 


from the management 
ting Ireland. 


DRUMMER. 


Sir Geo. Truman Mr. Tilyard 


Tinsel . . Mr. Wall 
Fantome. . . . Mr. Smith 
Vellum. . Mr. Shakespeare 
Butler. #7 Mr. Lewis 
Coachman . . Mr. Atherton 
Gardener. . . Mr. Lindsay 
Lady Truman. . Mrs. Lyne 
Abagail . . . Mrs. Parsons 


It was a piece with 
a history. In Dub- 
lin, in 1753, it was 
the cause of a dis- 
turbance that led to 
the retirement of 


Thomas Sheridan 


GHOST. 


Sir Jeffrey Constant . Mr. Lewis 
Captain Constant. . Mr. Street 


Clin chaye-armrcen Mr. Atherton 
MGS 6 GA by Mr. Tilyard 
Roger . . Mr. Shakespeare 
IBKIWUERS on 8 ae 8 Mrs. Elm 
Wolly) 2) = Mrs) barsons 


of the theatre in Smock Alley and to his quit- 


was now produced. 
Of the new men, 
Messrs. Tobine 
and Patterson, the 
former was never 
heard of afterward, 


andthe latter played 


It was probably Mr. Garrick’s version of 1765 that 


GEORGE BARNWELL. 


George Barnwell . . Mr. Ryan 
Thorowgood . . . Mr. Lewis 
Freeman. . . Mr. Shakespeare 
IIE 6 Go eA e Mr. Brown 
Wnelewea . Mr. Heard 
WehEn o oc 6 Gm oo Mrs. Elm 
WAWSR AA or oth ade . Mrs. Lyne 
Millwood... . . Mrs. Ryan 


only small parts. The introductory pieces were followed by Addi- 


son’s “ Drummer” and Murphy’s farce, the “Apprentice,” on the 17th ; 


1Receipts.— Baltimore: Sept. 17th, £79 
17 6; 20th, £92 3 6; 24th, £123 1 10; 
27th, £58 12 3; Oct. ist, £54 11 35 4th, 
L71 1 3; 8th, £87 5 10; 11th, £88 12 6; 


sth, L113 10 0; 18th, £127 10 8. 


Annapolis: Oct. 25th, £100 12 6; 2gth, 
£10000; 30th, £127 2 6; 31st, £112 5:1; 
Nov. Ist, £123 0 0; 
£62 2 6. 


pyal, JG] @ oe Xda 
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Home’s tragedy of “ Douglas,” in which, as before noted, the Ryans 


made their debuts on the 20th, and Dr. Young’s tragedy, the “ Revenge,” 


JANE SHORE. 


Hastings . . . . Mr. Ryan 
Gloster. . . . ~ Mr. Lewis 
Catesby. . . . Mr. Tilyard 
Ratclifics. =) Ain Street 
Derby ant Mr. Smith 
Belmour . Mr. Shakespeare 
SSHOLGs es meemeciaes Mr. Heard 
Jane Shore. . . Mrs. Ryan 


mew, on the 27th. 


in which Mr. Ryan 
was the Zanga in- 
stead of Wall, Mrs. 
Parsons /sadella in- 
stead of Mrs. Wall, 
and Mrs. Robinson 
the Leonora instead 
of Mrs. Bartholo- 


MAYOR OF GARRATT. 


Major Sturgeon. . . Mr. Wall 
Sir Jacob Jollop. . Mr. Tilyard 
Crispin Heeltap. . . Mr. Lewis 


Biaints st sia) ace Mr. Smith 
Suitle. Sia. aaa Mr. Brown 
Lint . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Matthew Mug. . . Mr. Heard 
Jerry Sneak . - Mr. Ryan 
Mrs. Bruin. . . Mrs. Robinson 
Mrs, Sneak . . . .. Mrs. Ryan 


“George Barnwell” was first played on the 4th of 


October. In the meantime, however, “Jane Shore” and the “ Mayor of 


Garratt” were given on the 24th, when the Ryans were underlined in 


the bills for their second appearance on the American stage. 


Beyond 


their brief history on our boards nothing is known of the Ryans. 


Among the more familiar pieces given during the season were 


“Douglas,” the “ Recruiting Officer,” “A Bold Stroke for a Wife” 


DovucLas. 
Douglas. . . . . Mr. Ryan 
Lord Randolph . Mr. Smith 
Glenalvon. . . . Mr. Wall 
Officer. . . . Mr. Atherton 
Old Norval. . . Mr. Heard 
Anna. . . . Mrs. Robinson 


Lady Randolph . Mrs. Ryan 


and the “ Constant 
With 


exception of 


Couple.” 
the 
“ Douglas ” these 
pieces were all pre- 


sented for benefits. 


In Home’s tragedy Ryan had Hallam’s 


part, but in Farquhar’s comedy he was 


satisfied with Morris’ usual role. 


While 


Mrs. Ryan appeared this season only in 


strong tragedy parts, excepting what was, 


RECRUITING OFFICER. 


Captain Plume. . . Mr. Street 
\WWorthiys acc gee Mr. Ryan 
Sergeant Kite . . . Mr. Lewis 
(Bullock: © a iaeeene Mr. Willis 
Justice Scruple . . Mr. Tilyard 
Justice Balance . . Mr. Heard 
Justice Scale . . . Mr. Davids 


Thomas Appletree. Mr. Lindsay 


Constable. . . . Mr. Atherton 
Collies ssa Mr. Patterson 
Captain Brazen. . . Mr. Wall 
Melinda. . . . Mrs. Robinson 
INGE wee Ge . . Mrs. Wall 
Lucy - « « . Mrs. Parsons 
SYlVid.wince ts eee Mrs. Elm 
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perhaps, a congenial role, the Widow Brady, Mr. Ryan affected 


comedy of the most pronounced type, Jerry Sneak to begin with, and 


A BoLp STROKE FOR A WIFE. 


Colonel Feignwell . . Mr. Wall 


Obadiah Prim 


and Beaxz 


CONSTANT COUPLE. 


Sir Harry Wildair. . Mr. Wall 


Sir Philip Morelove.Mr.Shakespeare (Cijycherinthe Colonel Standard. . Mr. Lewis 
eriwia le ie e0 etre Mr. Heard : Alderman Smuggler . Mr. Heard 
Biradclove . sem-rn! inne Mr. Lewis twoptleces lasti © Vizard 0. << 3 Mr. Twyford 
reeiaantee, eter) os Mr. Tilyard Clincher, Jr. . Mr. Shakespeare 
Glave. eee Mr. Wiis Tamed. The pay 0, Mr. Davids 
Simon Pure . Mr. Atherton previous rep- Tom Errand. . . . Mr. Smith 
Wbadiahs Prams eee Mr. Ryan . Beau Clincher . . Mr. Ryan 
WSese Teele og WG Ook Mrs. Parsons resentativesof Angelicay es meter. Mrs. Lyne 
NSE Ly ogee ia. Mone stse . ’. Mrs. Elm . Lady Darling . . Mrs. Parsons 
advance ees ee eee Mrs. Lyne Obadiah had early oe ca eee ees Mrs, Elm 
Ann Lovely. . . . Mrs: Robinson pbeen Scott Lady Lurewell. Mrs. Robinson 


and Allyn. 


A new name in these casts was Mrs. Lyne, as the Masked 


Lady in “ A Bold Stroke for a Wife” and Axgelica in the “ Recruiting 


Officer.” 


Her career on the stage was very short. The only comedy 


played the previous season which was reproduced was the “ Busybody,” 


with Heard as Grige instead of Shakespeare, Willis as Charles instead 


HAMLET. 
dtamlet . . 5) sitsiydinst 2 Mr. Ryan 
Polomusif. <<, eqsel = +i.¢ Mr. Heard 
IStoede ee Cc aD ee Mr. Lewis 
Horatio’... +. Herremustie 3 - Mr. Willis 
Osricwe. Voila s, wiehiayed © 33 8g Mrs. Elm 
Ghost eau) ct <a cemelie) Hel kee Mr. Twyford 
Maxcellust. Uppeaeteeds pat Mr. Street 
RozencranZe, -iemiemen > Mr. Shakespeare 
Guildenstern 0S ir. s - Mr. Tilyard 
lipgtecs: Bay A Paro. Deo Os tino Mr. Davids 
Ibe Yn. oc abe ae 5 Goad, (oes Mr. Wall 
Ophelia S$ pit =.) ea cies Mrs. Robinson 
Player Queen «9, 0. .°s =. Mrs. Parsons 
Queet 205 AEN! TES Y. Cie Mrs. Lyne 


of Street, Mrs. Robinson as /sa- 
dinda instead of Mrs. Bartholo- 
mew, Mrs. Parsons as Patch in- 
stead of Mrs. Elm, Mrs. Potter as 
Scentwell instead of Miss Wall and 
Mrs. Ryan as Miranda instead of 
Mrs. Wall. 

Seven of Shakspere’s 


It was played once. 


tragedies were played—‘‘ Hamlet,” 
“King Henry IV,” “ Merchant 


of Venice,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Othello,” “King John” and “ Rich- 


ard III.” As “Hamlet” was presented for Mr. Ryan’s benefit, he 
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played the title-role, but Wall was the Shylock in the “ Merchant of 


Venice,” with Ryan out of the bill. 


Kinc Henry IV. 


King Henry. . Mr. Heard 
Hotspur . . . . Mr. Smith 
Prince of Wales . Mr. Wall 
Lancaster . . . Mrs. Elm 
Westmoreland . . Mr. Ford 
Worcester. . . Mr. Tilyard 
ONS 2 A oo € Mr. Willis 
Sir Walter Blunt . Mr, Street 
Douglas.) .) Mir, Lewis 
Bardolph . . . Mr. Brown 
Peto . . . . Mr. Patterson 
Hal statism Mr. Ryan 


Lady Percy . Mrs. Robinson 


Hostess . . . Mrs. Parsons 


afterward chose the part for her benefit. 


Ryan was originally 
cast for the Queen, but 
she thought better of 
it and resigned the 
part to Mrs. Lyne. 
In the “Merchant of 
Venice,” however, the 
lady played Portza 


upon its first produc- 


In Shakspere’s masterpiece Mrs. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Shylock . Mr. Wall 
Antonio. . . . Mr. Heard 
Bassanio. . . . Mr. Smith 


Lorenzo . . . . Mr. Willis 
Launcelot . Mr. Shakespeare 


Gobbe.. =e =i Mr. Lewis 
Salanio . . . « Mr.Street 
Solarino . . . Mr. Tilyard 
Duke . . . . Mr. Twyford 
Jessica . . Mrs. Parsons 
Nerissa. « - = Mrs. Elm 
Portia <. =) = a= Mrs. Ryan 


tion at Annapolis, although Mrs. Robinson 


Mr. Wall's assumption of 


Shylock must have been due entirely to the fortune that befalls an actor 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ROoOmeorae ae Mr. Wall 
Benvolio. . . . Mr. Heard 
Friar Laurence. Mr. Twyford 
Capulet . . Mr. Lewis 
Montagu . . Mr. Ford 
Paris's. sae Mr. Davids 
Prince . . Mr. Tilyard 
Friar John . . Mr, Atherton 
Peter so sts Mr. Willis 
Jalthazar . . Mr. Patterson 
JE = ys a Miss Wall 
Mercutio. . . . Mr. Heard 


Lady Capulet. . Mrs. Lyne 
INES Gob oc 
Juliet. . 


. Mrs. Parsons 
. Mrs. Robinson 


is also a 
As the 
Prince of Wales, in 
“King Henry IV,” he 
was probably better 
fitted. Mr. Ryan as 
Falstaff, no doubt, had 


a congenial role. In 


when he 


manager. 


OTHELLO. 
Othello - . Mr. Heard 
Teed cee 6 ras Mr. Ryan 
Roderigo . . Mr. Wall 
Cassio . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Brabantio. . . . Mr. Lewis 
Duke... . Mr Twyford 


Ludovico . . . Mr. Tilyard 
Montano. . . . Mr. Willis 
Gratiano . . . . Mr. Street 
Emiliak So. Mrs. Lyne 
Desdemona . Mrs. Robinson 


all these pieces it will be observed that Mrs. 


Robinson was first. 


Although Mr. Willis pre- 


sented “Romeo and Juliet” for his benefit, he 
consented to play the little part of Peter, while Wall was the Romeo. 
This part had been played by Rigby, Hallam and Verling. Wall’s 
previous part was Benvolio, Equally ambitious was Mrs, Wall as Lady 
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Constance in “King John,” a role in which she was preceded by Miss 


Cheer. In the title part Heard succeeded Mr. Douglass. Mr.Smith’s 
RICHARD III. assumption of Ket OuNe 
Ried es SS Mr. Smith éhard IIT on 
entry Vi...) s) 8 Vir, Eleard i ; King John . . Mr. Heard 
Tressel . . Mr. Ryan his benefit night Prince Henry. . . . Mrs. Elm 
Buckingham . Mr. Shakespeare —a part after- Prince Arthur . . Miss Wall 
Duke of York . . . Miss Wall Iphone 5 4 o a o 8 Mr. Lewis 
Stanleytia).. «ss Mr. Davids ward played by Salisbunyamnemnemne Mr. Willis 
Catesby. . . . Mr. Twyford Ryan with Wall Pembroke . Mr. Tilyard 
Ratcliff . . . . Mr. Atherton Falconbridge . Mr. Shakespeare 
Richmond. . . . . Mr. Lewis aS Zvessed—was, Bastard ..... - Mr. Wall 
Lady Anne. . . Mrs. Robinson ISIE 5 0 6 o BS Mr. Davids 
Duchess of York . . Mrs. Elm no doubt, one of Pandulph . . . . Mr. Twyford 
Queen Elizabeth . Mrs. Parsons those exhibitions Governor of Angiers . Mr. Ford 
King Philip . . . . Mr. Ryan 
of theatrical vanity of which the stage pre- Lady Blanche . Mrs. Robinson 
Queen Eleanor. . Mrs. Parsons 


sents many examples. 


The name of Mr. 


Ford occurs only in the Shakspere tragedies. 


Lady Falconbridge . Mrs. Lyne 
Lady Constance . . Mrs. Wall 


While the benefits were in progress Addison’s tragedy, “ Cato,” 


was produced for the first time in Baltimore. 


CATO. 


Cato . . Mr. Ryan 
Sempronius . Mr. Willis 
Wikis oc ao 6 Mr. Wall 
Mr. Lewis 
Portius. . . Mr. Tilyard 
Marcus . Mr. Shakespeare 


Syphax. . 


Lucius. . . Mr. Davids 
Lucia. . Mrs. Robinson 
Marcia . . . Mrs. Ryan with 


ris as Marcia. 


Douglass as Cato, and 
Mrs. Ryan Mrs. Mor- 


The 


familiar afterpieces of 
the season were“ High 
Life Below Stairs,” 


“Romeo and 


Juliet ;” the “ Apprentice,” with the “ Re- 


cruiting Officer,” and the pantomime, the 
“ Witches,” with “Cato,” of which casts 
were preserved; the “Irish Widow,” of 


which there is a full cast for the first time, and the “ Mock Doctor,” 


Mr. Ryan succeeded 


Hicu Lire BELow STAIRS. 


Jbl be Ge aca a Mr. Willis 
ian, Go 0 o 6 ie Uapocl 
Rreemanismciiciien cme Mr. Street 
IRC SEG o G oo 8 Mr. Tilyard 
ARG 6 Ga aoa . Mr. Ryan 
Coachman . . Mr. Heard 
Kingston. . . . Mr. Atherton 
Fiddler. . . . . Mr. Patterson 


Duke’s Servant . . . Mr. Wall 
Sir Harry’s Servant . Mr. Lewis 


Lady Bab. . . Mrs. Robinson 
Lady Charlotte. . . Mrs. Elm 
NOUS) 5 9 6 to 6 6 Mrs. Wall 
Cook . . Mr. Lindsay 
Chloe. . . . . . Mrs. Parsons 
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of which no cast was printed. The cast of Townley’s farce presented 
no feature worthy of special remark, and that of the “‘ Witches” nothing 


WITCHES. except the intro- IrIsH Wipow. 


Harlequin. . . . Mr. Atherton duction of Master Whittle . . . . Mr. Davids 


Pametee Seas sa Fear Ryan aks pigmy Kaeksey, « . JMxabiewea 
Maccaroni . . . . Mr. Davids Sues ee Me Tees 
GO vers BOR oe Mr. Willis Harlequin and the Thomas <i. «Me Lindsay 
Barber. . . . Mr. Shakespeare Sromat. hewn 
War 2 22 Mr. Roussel appearance of Mr. Sir Patrick O’Neal. Mr. Ryan 
Cook-maid. . . . Mr. Lindsay 


- Widow Brady. . Mrs. Ryan 
Watchman. . . . Mr. Tilyard . Roussel as a danc repeals a 


Hecate . . + - Mr Wall ing Waiter, Roussel had previously made 
Harlequin Pigmy . Master Ryan J ; P ; 
Columbine, . . . Mrs. Parsons his debut as Jack in the “Wapping Land- 


lady,” with Lindsay as the Landlady. As the Widow Brady Mrs. 
Ryan had been anticipated by Mrs. Morris. There was no change 
in the cast of the “ Apprentice” as played the previous season, except 
that Mrs, Elm succeeded Mrs. Robinson as Charlotte. 

The only pieces that were new to American play-goers were 
Murphy’s tragedy, the “Grecian Daughter,” and Kelly’s comedy in 
two acts, the “Romance of an 


Hour” When the “ Grecian 


GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 


Evander*= 41-5 ee ee ge Mr. Heard 

Daughter” was originally pro-  Dyonisius ....... . . . Mr. Wall 
D Melanthon’” = ye aten ae Mr. Lewis 

duced at Drury Lane, Mr, Barry. procion si... ». . . Mr. Smith 
was the Evander and Mrs. Dancer, At@--++++-++..-..- pple 
Calippus”.*." . og Aenean Mr. Tilyard 

afterward Mrs. Barry, the Ewphra- Greek Herald. ..... . Mr. Davids 
: Se Cee : Philotas) <5) eae > s . «Mr Ryan 
nd Barry was then in his decline, Enxéne yn. Sea Mrs. Robinson 
but the part was peculiarly fitted to Euphrasia. . 2... 2... Mrs. Ryan 


him, and the ardor and filial piety of the daughter were played with great 
effect by Mrs. Dancer. The piece came too late for production by the 
old American Company in America, and so Mrs. Ryan was enabled to 


become the original in this country in a role in which Mrs. Siddons 
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greatly distinguished herself, and of which one of the later represen- 


tatives was Fanny Kemble. 


ROMANCE OF AN Hour. 


Sir Hector Strangeways . . Mr. Lewis 
COVSONEIe Sls ce, sites) yaglel <1 ac Mr. Ryan 
ColonelOrmsby 0. y5) boos Mr. Tilyard 
Mae Brownlowjrewc, + sph, cs Mr. Twyford 
Pillage. sac: lepaseAeS land Mr. Shakespeare 
DER NAME Reece kc W crpieehonrs © Mr. Patterson 
BESSOIQneS 4. 55ers Spay a Mr. Lindsay 
ZeliGag kes tc aye & Mrs. Robinson 
Lady Di Strangeways - . Mrs. Parsons 
FORD ep ne seh on - . . Mrs. Foster 


acted at Covent Garden, in 1774, it met with success. 


The piece was received with great favor, 


and it long held the stage both in 
Kelly’s 


“Romance of an Hour,’ which 


England and America. 


was presented as the afterpiece to 
“Richard III” for Mr. Smith’s 
benefit, was one of the least meri- 
torious of his productions, al- 
though when it was originally 


The comedy 


was subsequently played by Hallam and Henry’s company. 


Besides these two pieces a farce called the “Contract” was 


played for the first and last time in America. This farce was originally 


presented at Drury Lane in 1779 
without success, and reproduced 
at Covent Garden the next year 
It had 


its only production in Baltimore 


with no better fortune. 


as anovelty for Mr. Shakespeare’s 


benefit. 


CONTRACT. 


Colonel Lovemore. . . . Mr. Shakespeare 


Commodore Capstern . . . . . Mr. Lewis 
Captains priphtly ae meme nisi es Mr. Davids 
Widirtimeee ee se ek ee Mr. Willis 
WEbeEW oe Go ne oho nei oo Mrs. Robinson 
OSCULY: comet eM oie tay 6 Lee ve as Mrs. Elm 
MGSO CES SG 6 fu & Mrs. Parsons 


It was written by James Cobb for Miss Pope’s benefit. 
Later in the season Hill’s “ Zara” and Rowe’s “ Tamerlane” 
were reproduced, the former without change and the latter with 
Dr. Sheed, a Baltimore amateur, in the title-role, and Ryan as Dajazet, 
Lewis as the Prince of Tanais and Mrs. Ryan as Arpasia. The only 
full pieces of which the casts have not been given, were the “ West 
Indian” and the ‘“ Beggar’s Opera.” In the former is the anomaly of 


Ryan, the Irishman, playing Belcour, while Wall is the Major O’ Flaherty. 
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Another apparent incongruity was the fact that Wall, who was pro- 


nounced unequal to Leander in the “ Padlock” in Colonial days, should 


West INDIAN. 


Belcour . Mr. Ryan 
Stockwell . . . Mr. Heard 
Captain Dudley . Mr. Lewis 
Charles Dudley . Mr. Street 
Fulmer. . Mr. Shakespeare 
Varland . . . Mr. Tilyard 
Stukely. . . . Mr. Davids 
Major O'Flaherty . Mr. Wall 
Lady Rusport. . Mrs. Ryan 
MY G Ss oe Mrs. Lyne 
Mrs. Fulmer . Mrs. Parsons 
Louisa Dudley . . Mrs. Elm 


now assume the part 
of Macheath in the 
“Beggar’s Opera.” 
But all things are pos- 
sible for an actor who 
Hal- 


lam having attempted 


is also manager. 


it, Wall was disposed 


BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


Captain Macheath . Mr. Wall 


Peachum . . . Mr. Davids 
Lockit® =; . Mr. Lewis 
Mat o’ the Mint . Mr. Willis 
Ben Budge . Mr. Heard 
Jemmy Twitcher . Mr. Smith 
Pilchys ee Mr. Ryan 
Polly . . . Mrs. Robinson 


Mrs. Peachum. Mrs. Parsons 
Lacy 2% . Mrs. Ryan 


not to forego any part he had seen Hallam play. 


The season was also noteworthy for the production of a num- 


ber of popular farces, of which there are casts in the New York His- 


PADLOCK, 
Leander. . . . Mr. Smith 
Don Diego . . Mr. Tilyard 
Mungo . . Mr. Wall 
Leonora . . Mrs. Robinson 
wieweG A «Ss Mrs. Ryan 


ever produced by the old American Company. 


torical Society’s file. 


Among. these 
most interesting 
the ‘ Padlock,” 


most successful farce 


WRANGLING LOVERS. 


Sancho: <5 ss Mr. Ryan 
Carlos 4. sha" s Mr. Smith 
Lopez... « Mr. Brown 
Leonora . . Mrs. Robinson 


Jacintha . . . . Mrs. Ryan 


Its production was 


probably due to Wall’s desire to appear in Hallam’s great part, 


Mungo. 


by the New American Company at Annapolis in 


DEVIL UPON TWO STICKS. 


Asmodeus . . . Mr. Heard 
Dre Waste: . Mr. Ryan 
Julep Mr. Wall 


. Mr. Smith 
Mr. Street 


APOzent 
Invoice %) 2 3) 76 


Forceps. . . Mr. Patterson 
Printer’s Devil . . Miss Wall 
Flarrietsgere-.nes tt Mrs. Elm 
Termagant . . . Mrs. Ryan 


had never been pro- 
duced by Mr. Doug- 
lass’ comedians. Its 
production on this oc- 
casion is only note- 


worthy because this 


Lyon’s farce, the “Wrangling Lovers,” had been presented 


1769, but it 


MIss IN HER TEENS. 


lashes . Mr. Ryan 
Captain Loveit . Mr. Davids 
Puff . . . Mr. Shakespeare 


Jasper), se) Nira tilyard! 


Lala ooo. Mr. Wall 
Biddy Bellair . Mrs. Robinson 
MENU Gg so Mrs. Parsons 


is the first cast of it that has come down to 
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us. Although Foote’s farce, “Devil upon Two Sticks,” was one of 
the most successful pieces at the Haymarket, where it was originally 
produced in 1768, it was seldom played in America, probably be- 
cause the satire, being local, was not understood. Foote was him- 
self the original Dr. Last, a part which he played in exact imitation of 
Sir William Browne, President of the College of Physicians, whose 
contest with the licentiates caused him to be introduced into the 
comedy. An exact representation of a London celebrity could not 
be reproduced in this country in a way to make it interesting, and so 
thoroughly was Foote identified with Sir William in the part that upon 
his death the piece sank into the grave with him. Its fate shows that 


not even wit, humor VINTNER TRICK’D. 
Hosp IN THE WELL. oe 
and satire can savea ; SMe 
Old Hop 20 Ms. Head gene oes 
Y Hob Mr. Wall roduction from ob- BE rsa Mes Ryan 
ons PN goes p Solomon Smack . Mr. Wall 


Sir Thomas Testy Mr. Davids 


ste ee ; ee ae ee 
Pend ee Ma Tilyancs, ven en, itsis| reps) Mr. Maxum) Mrs) Parson 


eg  mbekeakere resentative, of an individual, not of astype. 
Hora ye serene Mrs. Elm - ; 
Betty . . . Mrs. Robinson The remaining casts are those of “ Hob in the 


Hob’s Mother - Mrs. Farsons ell” and the “Vintner Trick’d.” They are 


only noteworthy as part of the record. The farce last named was 
Yarrow’s “ Trick upon Trick.” 

With the performance of the 7th of February, 1783, Lindsay 
and Wall retired from the management of the Baltimore Theatre and 
were succeeded by Dennis Ryan. In spite of the glowing epilogue 
that marked the close of the previous season, their career as managers 
does not appear to have proved prosperous. Subsequently Mr. Wall 
will be found playing under Mr. Ryan’s direction, but Mr. Lindsay 
seems to have retired from the theatrical business. As an actor 


Lindsay had made no mark, his list of parts comprising only such 


VOL. Il.—6, 
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insignificant roles as the Fighting Servant in “ Lear,” Thomas Appletree 
in the “Recruiting Officer” and Stanley in “ Richard III.” In 
“Venice Preserved” he was one of the conspirators and in the “ Mayor 
of Garratt” one of the mob. Even in the farces he played only the 
Cook in“ High Life Below Stairs,” Tomas in the “Irish Widow,” 
Bessorain the “Romance of an Hour,” the Landlady in the “ Wapping 
Landlady” and the Cook-maid in the “ Witches.” His parts are only 
deserving of this recapitulation because he was with Wall, the first 
manager under the Stars and Stripes. 

Most of the company continued to serve under Mr. Ryan’s 
management, the only important withdrawal being that of Mrs. 
Robinson. For the reason of her retirement we have not far to look. 


Mee hore Pier Her list of parts indicates it. She 


was unmistakably too accom- 


Plays. 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife. . . Ann Lovely plished as an actress to come into 
eu thet one t pape ae ae Belinda competition with a manager's wife. 
Bes cars’s © pera a teeemr ime aac mans Polly 
Busybody <> sa< sat farses eee Isabinda Who was Mrs. Robinson? Was 
GEO S cag ova © A Son oo bic Lucia 7; : ~ 2 
Douglass Scat ee an Anna She“ Perdita?” Stranger episodes 
Greciant Davohter <se.nes eran einen Erixene h : 7 . 
ave happened in theatri 

Binge oo & of 0 COS On Ophelia PP or age. 
King Henry Vs. n. eee Lady Perey than the possibility involved in 
KimpuJohin sae. syste siveas Lady Blanche x 3 F 
Tea ee ee ee Arante thisassumption. Stranger, indeed, 
Mahometeah sic see tratinn tone Palmira 7 

was the ro - 
Merchant of Venice. -aiemcn ae Portia pee — ae 
Otheliowe yee Gree Desdemona SOn’s career on the London stage. 
Recruiting Officers pee see Melinda 
INGO eIAOG ao QeqamnuGgle Leonora She came, she conquered and she 
Richards) Lge eee naee sre Lady Anne dj 

lsappeared. 

Romeorands)| Ulte hi nee ae Juliet See .c sees oe short 


She Stoops to Conquer . . Miss Hardcastle but brilliant flight as an actress 
ARENOIENTY Sy GOA Gd 6 eG 6 Selima 


ae a Belvidera. 2S ended. The loves of “ Florizel” 


and “ Perdita” had also come to 
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an end—both the woman’s peace Farces. 
ei NEMS 6 Gos 4 a GS owe Charlotte 
and the artist’s hopes had been on Wake 
wrecked at the bidding of a profli- High Life Below Stairs . . . . Lady Bab 
' Hobantthes Well 7 es eet Se Betty 
gate prince. Only a few months Mayor of Garratt... .... Mrs. Bruin 
Miss in her Teens . . . Miss Biddy Bellai 
before the appearance of Mrs. Rob-  paaioex ess : ay 
inson, in Baltimore, had the rela- Romance onan Hour. 2 0m) eo: Zelida 
, ; Thomas and Sally). 2 . 2 4.0 Dorcas 
tions that existed between Mary Wrangling Lovers... .... Leonora 


Robinson and the Prince of Wales been severed. Her pride and her 
ambition were alike prostrate. From 1781, when her final separation 
from the Prince occurred, until 1783, when she went to Paris, her life 
is a blank. Where was she in the meantime? That she purposed 
flight, the continuation to her autobiography is evidence. ‘To desert 
her country—to fly like a wretched fugitive * * * were the only alter- 
natives that seemed to present themselves.” Overwhelmed as she 
was by the desertion of the Prince, she found solace in the arms of 
Colonel Tarleton after his return from America. This attachment 
lasted sixteen years. Did it begin in America? Tarleton had sur- 
rendered with Cornwallis at Yorktown only three months before the 
engagement of Mrs. Robinson at Baltimore began. Would it be any 
more remarkable that he should have met her in America immediately 
before his return, than in England, in 1782, immediately after his re- 
turn? Indeed, the meeting with the heart-broken “ Perdita” in a dis- 
tant land while he was himself disheartened by the overwhelming 
disaster that had overtaken the British army in America, would goa 
long way towards explaining the life-long attachment of the warrior 
and the woman. That either should ever tell of the place of meeting 
was most unlikely. That the world should be able to identify the 


accomplished actress of the Baltimore stage with the brilliant 
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“ Perdita” was next to impossible. Even the use of her own name 
does not militate against the theory. In America, the name of Mrs. 
Robinson conveyed no more suggestiveness of “ Perdita” than would 
the names of Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Smith. The two countries were 
many months apart. Affairs at home absorbed American attention. 
There could have been little knowledge of “ Florizel” and “ Perdita” 
in this country, and no one, even when seeing her, would have sus- 
pected that he was enjoying the acting of the most brilliant English 
actress of her time. I give the theory for what it may be worth, but 
it is not worth much, because according to the newspapers of the time 
“Perdita’s” flight did not extend beyond the gay circles of Paris. 
The simple truth is that everything written about Mrs. Robinson be- 
tween 1781 and 1783 is untrustworthy, and hence it is impossible to 


settle the question of her whereabouts at that time. 


CHAPTER VIL 


DENNIS RYAN. 


CHANGE IN THE MANAGEMENT AT BALTIMORE—A DISCOURAGING SITUA- 
TION—-THE WORK OF THE CAMPAIGN—OLD PIECES FIRST PLAYED 


IN AMERICA—CASTS—A BRIGHT SEASON AT ANNAPOLIS. 


INDSAY and Wall’s management of the Baltimore Theatre 
came to a close abruptly in mid-winter, but Dennis Ryan at 

once assumed the control, and only four days elapsed before the house 
was re-opened under his auspices. No announcement of the change 
was made in the Maryland Journal until the 11th of February, the date 
of the re-opening. Then, however, the public was informed that Mr. 
Ryan had undertaken the sole management of the theatre, and the 
farther information was vouchsafed that old tickets would not be 
received for the new series of performances. This indicates that the 
previous season had not been a prosperous one, the new manager being 
unwilling to assume any of the obligations of his predecessors. Mr. 
Ryan was ill-prepared for a venture begun in an emergency and with- 
out due preparation. At the very outset some of the Baltimore 
amateurs came to his rescue, the parts of Major O'Flaherty, Captain 
Dudley, Charles Dudley and Stukely in the “West Indian” being 
announced to be performed by gentlemen “to enable Mr. Ryan to 
accomplish the purposes of his undertaking.” The design must have 


been to attract a paying house and so set the enterprise fairly on its legs. 
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The season which was thus inaugurated on the 11th of February, 


1783, lasted nearly four months, closing on the gth of June. The list 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1783. 
oe 11—A Bold Stroke for a Wife . Centlivre 
Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 
14—West Indian . . . . Cumberland 
Witches. 
18—West Indian. 
Catharine and Petruchio. 


21—Fair Penitent . . - Rowe 
Trick upon Trick. . . . Yarrow 
25—West Indian. 
Trick upon Trick. 
28—Fatal Discovery = «<6 = Home 
Lying Valet . Garrick 
Mch. 4—Romeo and Juliet Shakspere 
Witches. 
7 == EOC OSINS ae nt ett aa Lee 
Wrangling Lovers . . . . Lyon 


11—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 

Devil in the Wine Cellar . . Hill 

(Mr. Heard’s Benefit.) 
14—Fatal Discovery. 

Two Misers . 
18—Grecian Daughter . 

Columbus. 

Harlequin Revels. 

(Mr. Ryan’s Benefit.) 
21—Revenge . 

Columbus. 
25—Recruiting Officer . 

Columbus. 

(Mr. Lewis’ Benefit.) 
. « . Whitehead 


=.) ) Ol Fear: 
. Murphy 


. . Young 


. . Farquhar 


28—Roman Father . 
Two Misers. 


31—Siege of Damascus . . . Hughes 
Mayor of Garratt. . . . . Foote 

April 4—Theodosius. 
Cheats of Scapin . Otway 
8—Inconstant . . . . . . Farquhar 
Mock Doctor . . . Fielding 


of performances was remarkable 
only for pieces that had already 
become old-fashioned, the only 
one among them during the first 
half of the season that was really 
new being Kane O’Hara’s “Two 
Misers.” The hiatus between the 
15th of April and the 13th of May 
was occasioned by the absence of 
the company. Upon their return 
Isaac Jackman’s “All the World’s 
a Stage” had its first production 
in America. Both of these were 
presented as afterpieces. Garrick’s 
“Tsabella” was only an expur- 
gated version of Southerne’s “ Fa- 
tal Marriage.” There were other 
pieces that had long held the 
English stage, but had never been 
produced in this country, or if 
produced had been long laid aside, 
as Farquhar’s “Love and a Bot- 
tle,’ Home’s “Fatal Discovery ” 
and Hughes’ “Siege of Damas- 


” 


cus. It must be said, how- 


ever, that the production of the 
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“Siege of Damascus,” which was April 11—Roman Father. 

Witches. 
played but once by the old Ameri- 15—Love and a Bottle . . . Farquhar 
Cheats of Scapin. 


can Company, is scarcely t 
Pan» cely to_be May 13 —Roman Father. 


credited to Mr. Ryan, as the char- Mock Doctor. 
: : 16—Douglas Syne ees Gane Home 
acters on this occasion were taken All the World's a Stage . Jackman 
mer eee 
by young gentlemen of the town Be ay ene ; 
Stage Coach . . . . . Farquhar 
for the purpose of raising a fund 27<- Isabella SW, Ae case Garrick 
Lethe tae terhreen aie. Garrick 
+ ’ 1 
to erect a bridge over Jones’ Falls at 30—George Barnwell . . . . . Lillo 
the lower end of Baltimore Street. pee P tere. 
; Wpholsterenseeen mean Murphy 
It is impossible, however, to sepa- June 3—Fatal Discovery. 
: ‘ Upholsterer. 
rate it from the list, as the company EAOrpiinene eee Otway 
contributed to the entertainment Ae WOW Soe a Garrick 
g—lsabella. 
by playing the “ Mayor of Garratt” Wrangling Lovers. 


the same evening. It is not likely that the young gentlemen of the 
town allowed their names to be printed in the bills, as there is no copy 
in the file of the New York His- 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS. 


torical Society. Instead there is 


Eumenes . .. . Dr. Andrew Weisenthall ’ : ; 
Phocyas......... . Mr. Gittings a Manuscript cast, which is here 
CANGG! or ears eh Gene BG GF Mr. Ridgley . : : : S 
ENDUC aves Aue risaceres . . . Mr. Graham Siven with the spelling of its Pies 
Herbis . Ce ey Oh. CeCe s 40" ieee Mr. Nelson server. AS the female part of 
Artamon see es . - 2 vir. Buckhannan Pa ; ; 
Sauer ete. nits .... Mr.Craig £udocta is omitted, it may be as- 
Waraneeens 2 ules ceo Nir Re otncd. : 

sumed it was played by one of the 
Seyi @ ob 6 0 6 to G6 Mr. Johnson . peay, Be : 
Raphan..........--Mr Allen” Jadies of the company. There 


were some changes in the casts of the pieces played during the 
previous season. Mrs. Bradshaw made her debut as Betty in “A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife.” Mrs. Ryan now played /ulet. Mrs. Elm was 
seen upon one occasion as Pudcheria in “Theede ~ ~ and Wall 


SUGSIS ue Eaten Like = cam €@ By 
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Among the 


pieces frequently played by the old American 


Company, of which we now have the Baltimore casts, were the “Fair 


FAIR PENITENT. 


Penitent,” 


“ Theodosius,” 


the “Provoked Husband”’ 


THEODOSIUS. 


Theodosius . Mr. Heard 


Sciolto . . . Mr. Heard 4 : : 
Horatio. . Mr. Church and the “ Roman Father. pia aiecare 
oo ; sda capee In the “Fair Penitent” Mrs. Atticus . . Mr. Church 
ossano e tT. ) = a 
i Lucius . . . Mr. Smith 
Lothario. . . Mr. Ryan Hallam, afterward Mrs. gies. . Mr. Tilyard 
Lavinia . . Mrs. Foster oe z 
‘ Douglass, was the original Varanes - - - Mr. Wall 
Lucilla . . « Mrs. Potter es ) = Puldey. , Ma Boaee 
Calista . . . Mrs. Ryan Cyfistq in America, as well Athenais . . Mrs. Ryan 


as the first American Athenais in “ Theodosius,” Lady Townly in the 


PROVOKED HUSBAND. 


ord Townly=s. .. . Mrsiieard 
Count Basset. armen Mr. Wall 
Sir Francis Wronghead . Mr. Lewis 
WEAK s 5 5 5 6 mo 3 Mr. Smith 
John ¥Moodys-mem stn Mr. Davids 
Poundage ww ensel i) Vice: Latyard 
Constablemem. armen Mr. Church 
James yc eon en ee Nike therton: 
SA 5 Go oo ot Mr. Patterson 
Squire Richard . . . . Mr. Ryan 
Miss Jenny. . ..  . Miss Wall 


Lady Wronghead . . Mrs. Parsons 
LadyGrace@= seen Mrs. Foster 
Mb Q WIEN Ge oO eG Mrs. Potter 
Lady Townly. . . . . Mrs. Ryan 


“Provoked Hus- 
band’’ and Vale- 
via in the “ Ro- 
man Father.” 
Miss Cheer was 


the original Ho- 


ROMAN FATHER. 


Publius Horatius . Mr. Ryan 
Tullus Hostilius . Mr. Lewis 


Valerius . . Mr, Smith 
Horatius. . . . Mr. Heard 
Horatia . . . . Mrs. Ryan 
Valera... ase ai Mrs. Elm 


ratia. Besides these, casts were printed 


of the “Inconstant” and the “ Mock 


Doctor.” 
succeeded Mr. 


Hallam as J&ra- 


bel and Mr. Ryan had Mr. Douglass’ part of 
Gregory inthe latter. In the “Revenge” Ryan 


now played Zanga instead of Wall and Mrs. 


Ryan Leonora instead of Mrs. Bartholomew. 


The changes in the “ Recruiting Officer” were 


Ryan instead of Street as Plume, Smith instead 


of Ryan as Worthy, Shakespeare instead of 


In the former Mr. Wall now 


INCONSTANT. 


Young Mirabel . . Mr. Wall 


Duretete |. 2. Mra Ryan 
Old Mirabel . . Mr. Heard 
Dugard. . . . Mr. Tilyard 
Petits ie) ee Eres 
First Bravo . . Mr. Davids 


Second Bravo . Mr. Atherton 
Third Bravo . Mr. Patterson 


Constable. . . Mr. Church 
Oriana: 2.05 oe Mrs. Elm 
Lamorce . . . Mrs, Potter 
Bizarre) 00. <4 Misi Ryan 
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Willis as Budlock, Church instead of Tilyard as Scruple, Tilyard instead 
of Davids as Scale, Atherton instead of Lindsay as Appletree, Mrs. 


Mock Doctor. 


Simifasperes a: isn ce < +... . Mr. Lewis 
Dretiellebores., «<-) «<= Mr. Heard 
ieandergn aie) cue tetel sae nee ry Wall 
Robert <1 -~.% Ree ome tear wehurch 
James o- + « » » Mr. Patterson 
LB ENTS sorely anh Cars Whar ats ase Mr. Tilyard 
Davy. woes 6 6 : Mr. Davids 
Gregory . 566 6 5 oe WEST 
chanlottersom ee rans, ec - . Mrs. Elm 
Maid. o< se atest men Nits Lotter, 
Orcas isis wots ca icl ts Seen Vrs van. 


Bradshaw instead of Mrs. Robin- 
son as Melinda, Mrs. Elm instead 
of Miss Wall as Rose and Mrs, 
Ryan instead of Mrs. Elm as 
Sylvia, This was the second part 
of Mrs. Bradshaw, who continued 
on the American stage for a num- 
ber of years, but failed to attain 


distinction. Mr. Ryan’s taste and 


judgment in the selection of his repertoire were odd, to say the least. 


He did not present, during his season of two months, a single piece 


of Shakspere’s except the Garrick 
version of “Catharine and Petru- 
chio,” but instead gave as after- 
pieces such farces as “Trick upon 
Trick” and the “ Devil in the Wine 
Cellar,” and such tragedies as 


Home’s “Fatal Discovery.” The 


DEVIL IN THE WINE CELLAR. 


sir Timothy Tough |...) . | Mr. Heard 
Loby' Fepametst sae te mee ere Mr. Wall 
sjyslstiben 5 GA SO go 4 = Mr. Tilyard 
CorporaliCnttume meen ene Mr. Lewis 
Robin te mecmron tee eee Mr. Atherton 
bebleae Gly Ay oy Oa Ok cee e Mr. Patterson 
Jonathan eam macuner rari: Mr. Davids 
JLCON Tagine caw oie Mrs. Elm 


latter of the two farces may, however, have owed its selection to Mr. 


FATAL DISCOVERY. 


INGEN 45. oo OO GO oO 4 Mr. Ryan 
Cath ulmecumetie we 8 rn Mr. Lewis 
(COADEMY oo GG Ab o 6 BOL Mr. Wall 
IDWS E Iso ey ie iO ere Ue eG Mr. Smith 
Euran . Safo 6 oo a oie, Shihgigl 
Calmert: "aueete ete, site) st oes Mr. Davids 
Orellanvese sees ss) cmc Mr. Heard 


ExI VINCE ies No sft suelo eis (iTS. Ryan 


Heard, for whose benefit it was 
given. It had not been played in 
this country since it was given for 
Mrs. Davis’ benefit in New York in 
1751. This farce was the “ Walk- 
ing Statue” of Aaron Hill. There 


may have been a reason for the 
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production of the farces, but there certainly was none for the presenta- 
tion of the tragedy, which was in every way unworthy of the author of 
“Douglas.” Garrick had declined Mr. Home’s successful tragedy 
before it was offered to Covent Garden, and it was pique that led him 
to accept the “Fatal Discovery” for Drury Lane. Apart from its 
want of merit, it met with partisan opposition because of the unpopu- 
larity of its author. Mr. Home at that time enjoyed the patronage of 
Lord Bute. So violent was the feeling against him on that account 
that Garrick was threatened with the destruction of his theatre unless 
he withdrew the play—an unreasonable demand with which he complied. 

Kane O’Hara’s musical farce, the “Two Misers,” was new, 
having been originally produced at Covent Garden in 1775. It was 


based upon Les deux Avares 
p Avares of Two MISERS. 


Falbaire, the French comedy being 


e < Gripe.<.< aun 2 ees ee Mr. Ryan 
turned into an English farce. Al-  qesks 55 Seen Mz) Weak 
though it had been received with Lively <> +e ee Ma, Wee 

Osman “lo. «ste ees oka omne Mr. Lewis 

applause uponits firstproduction in ~ Piali- 55 5) aeae ee Mr. Smith 
a Mustaphax: 2 = <i sei ine Ie Mr. Davids 
Londonjitfailed tobecomeapopu- yuri ee eee ee re 
lar afterpiece in the United States. Jeany x54. 2 Pe iage ee eae Mis. Eyes 


The only remaining pieces of which the casts were printed in 


the advertisements this season were Otway’s old farce, the “Cheats of 


CHEATS OF SCAPIN. Scapin” and Farquhar’s comedy, 
Gripes. ts ace. EN Mr. Heard never before played in America, 
MUS SF 6 lo oy Beno ue E Mr. Davids, 
OlGEK EI Goce ho oO erniin S) 6 Mr. Church ‘Love and a Bottle.” The farce 
ioe ee a Mr. Tilyard had been introduced to the Ameri- 
Si oc o oo bh o ie O Oo < Mr. Lewis 
Siy.c 00 seek ween Se 2 Mr. Atherton can stage by the military Thes- 
SEES 7 oa Bed Qo mf OG ¢ Mr. Wall : . 
JEUCHEy op he A Oo oO ADD God Mrs. Elm Plats ae New York. The scene 


Clara... svages te’ 9h Seeaie re Mrs. Potter was laid at Dover, but it was little 
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more than a translation of Moliére’s Fourberies de Scapin. In the 


comedy the character of Roebuck was long considered the best drawn 


LOVE AND A BOTTLE. 


IRGGDUCKA Misys By cis ae Seon Nirvan 
Tove well tas. 4c Mok sleek s Mr. Davids 
Pamphiletipn ay). canon eas Mr. Heard 
Le Ie AP eee Seo eee Mir elilyard 
RA ACOOD toys) 15)» 01 oho Sear Mr. Roussell 
NMbIEWIISE. «au oe yeas acts Mr. Lewis 
Clube le ss, 6 es Mr. Shakespeare 
Brisk OG Se Roper 8 Mr. Atherton 
MockInOde Bete ice euis 6. 6 . Mr. Wall 
Ceanthe pam ete ne ee oes Mrs. Elm 
Ebrudce gs wee AG.) cieoukwes ats Mrs. Parsons 
BS WibiChie wy ame te tenis.) ic Mrs. Bradshaw 
iRindressi: mcm cmrcimee - Mrs, Potter 
EOC Gaye een omcd seine ol 6 Mrs. Ryan 


The 


part of Mockmode was borrowed 


rake on the English stage. 


from the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
of Moliére. This was apparently 
the only time that “Love and a 
Bottle,” which dates back to 1699, 
was played by the Baltimore Com- 
pany, and it does not seem to have 
been subsequently produced in 
this country. Its licentiousness 


prevented the piece from being 


acceptable in America, notwithstanding Farquhar was a favorite. 


Near the middle of the Baltimore season Mr. Ryan announced 


in the Maryland Journal the opening of the Annapolis Theatre on the 


1gth of April, with the 
“Grecian Daughter” and 
the “Lying Valet.” This 


HEARD’S ANNAPOLIS PROLOGUE. 


Ye brave assertors of your country’s cause, 
Ye gallant champions to protect her laws, 


announcement was also 
made in the Maryland 
Gazette for four consecu- 
tive weeks previous to 
A week 
later, on the 24th, the 


the opening. 
“Roman Father” was 
given, when an original 


prologue, written by Mr. 


Children of Freedom, from oppression raised, 
Beloved by nations, by your foes e’en praised, 


Whose warlike deeds have raised your country’s name, 


Equal at least to Greek or Roman fame, 
And prov’d as wonders in the distant climes, 
You dar’d be virtuous in the worst of times; 
Attend this night our author’s tragic tale, 
And let the maxim in your hearts prevail: 
“ He who can melt at sight of human woes 
Will fight the better ’gainst his country’s foes.’’ 
By you encourag’d we attempt to prove 
Those varied passions, Honor, Duty, Love— 
A Roman maid demands the pitying sigh. 
What tender hearts can such a boon deny ? 
A father to preserve the State from shame, 
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Gives his own children to the public claim, Heard, was recited by 
The humble passions nobly he withstood, 
And conquered nature for his country’s good. the author. The latter 


O, could my poor, imperfect powers impart 


performance was not ad- 
The poet’s language to the feeling heart, 


Could I such well-wrote sentiments express, vertised in the Gazette, 
And paint the Roman patriot’s distress, F < 
Then might your fancy judge the author drew nor did that journal con- 


A portrait of Columbia’s father too. 


: descend to take any no- 
When war surrounded us with dreadful rage, 


The State alone indulged our infant stage, tice of the company. 
Grateful to you our ardor will increase ’ 
With glorious independency and peace. According to the file of 


bills in the New York 
Historical Society, the season closed on the 26th of April. It com- 


prised only six performances so far as the bills show. It is to be 


remarked, however, that there was List OF PERFORMANCES. 
a change of performance every  ,8,. 
night, the full pieces, with the ex- April 19—Grecian Daughter . . . Murphy 
; Lying Valet. . » + « » Garrick 
ception of the “Fatal Discovery,” 22—Bold Stroke for a Wife , Centlivre 
. : Mock Doctor. . .. » Fielding 
embracing the best plays in the 23—Fatal Discovery . . . « » Home 
repertoire of the company. All Cheats of Scapin . . . . Otway 
; , , 24—Roman Father . . . Whitehead 
of these productions, including the ag—Donglas «siesta > ia Home 
“ ” Witches. 
farces, except “Isabella,” and the Gat Taian 20 Cee 
“Stage Coach,” had been previ- Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 


ously played in Baltimore, the casts in the two cities being substan- 
tially the same. The only changes to be noted are Mrs. Elm instead 
of Mrs. Bradshaw as Be¢ty in “A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” and the 
appearance of a gentleman, Major Price, as O'Flaherty in the “ West 
Indian.” Price evidently played only for his own amusement, as he 
was never heard of afterwards. 

The casts previously given of pieces played in the two cities 


were those printed in the Maryland Journal. In addition the New 
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York Historical Society’s file gives those of “Catharine and Petru- 
chio” and “Isabella,” and the farces of the “Stage Coach” and the 


CATHARINEANDPetrucuio. “ Upholsterer.” The 
ISABELLA. 

Petruchio. . . . Mr. Ryan cast of Garrick’s ver-  _ ; 
Ae re eae cs 
Hortensio . . . Mr. Smith S!On oO c aming Villeroy Mr. Wall 
Biondello . . . Mr. Willis of the Shrew,” which Cat!0S: + + + + Mr. Smith 
Music Master. Mr. Davids ; Soaee Delawiny, Mrs Davids 
Grumio. ... Mr. Wall Was presented as the Pedro . . . . Mr. Church 
Se a ee ; : Young Biron . Master Ryan 
Curtis . . . . Mrs. Parsons afterpiece on the night av ane |S teats, persons 
Catharine . . Mrs. Ryan Mr. Ryan ndlertcors Isabella . oI Mrs. Ryan 


the management of the company at Baltimore, was only noteworthy 


for the appearance of the manager and his wife in the title-roles, The 


STAGE CoAcH. 


production of “Isa- 


UPHOLSTERER. 


Fetch ........Mr, Willis Della” at Annapolis  ouidnune. . Mr. Davids 
Capt. Basil ee wl fe oe Mr. Smith and afterwards at Razor ete Mr, Wall 
Nicodemus Somebody , Mr. Davids Pamphlet. . Mr. Brown 
Macahone. . .... . Mr. Wall Baltimore was, as Belmour. . Mr. Church 
Tom Jolt .... . . Mr, Heard Rovewell . . Mr, Smith 
Isabella. . . . . . . Mrs, Potter before remarked, Harriet. . . Mrs. Potter 
Dolly ..... . .Mrs. Parsons the introduction to Termagant . Mrs. Ryan 


American playgoers of Garrick’s version of Southerne’s tragedy, the 


“Fatal Marriage.” The casts of Farquhar’s “ Stage Coach” and 


Murphy’s “ Upholsterer” are only given as part of the record. 


After the return of the company to Baltimore Jackman’s “ All 


the World’s a Stage” was given as the afterpiece to “ Douglas” on the 


16th of May. This farce was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane during the 
It had 


some humor and long continued 


American Revolution. 


to hold the stage. It was after- 


ward played by the Old American 


ALL THE WoRLD’s A STAGE. 


Sir Gilbert Pumpkin . , . . . Mr. Davids 
Charles Stanley. . . . . .. . Mr. Smith 
Harry Stukely. . . . . . . . Mr. Church 
Wastin cme ace ts irer rms n, ete, Mr, Heard 
SHNON Men) sist ee mete Mr. Wall 
Diggoryan! gepscy sme eee - - . Mr. Ryan 
Miss Bridget Pumpkin. . . . . Mrs. Ryan 


Miss Kitty Sprightly . ... . . Mrs. Elm 
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Company, and it was in vogue as an afterpiece in this country for 


many years. 


the Baltimore company. 


It does not appear, however, to have been repeated by 


An afterpiece of which there was frequent mention in the per- 


formances of the Baltimore company was Garrick’s farce, the “ Lying 


LyINnG VALET. 


SOETd died domes Hop cocoa S Mr. Ryan 
[CeCe . og oo SS ae Mr. Lewis 
Beawelrippet ements mien Mr. Davids 
IOrunicen "Cook nya ss en =) ten Mr. Atherton 
(CEs Ba ooo oe Da oe Mr. Wall 
NYS IES onto s.G “Cube io Boe Mrs. Elm 
Wir (Gamble 6 Go bo o < Mrs. Parsons 
Mies ADSI 5 af 4 a 0 ok Mrs. Potter 
Sigg hay 3 G6 co Sed ono = Mrs, Ryan 


Valet.” This farce had long been 
a favorite one with American 
audiences. It had been played at 
Annapolis as early as 1752, before 
the arrival of the original Hallam 
Company at Williamsburg, Va. Of 


the Hallam cast Singleton was the 


Sharp, and Kitty Pry was played by Miss Hallam. Hallam the second, 


Morris and Verling all played Sharp. 


The principal members of the company who withdrew at the 


close of the season were Mr. Shakespeare and Mrs. Elm. It would be 


interesting to know something 
more of this actor because of his 
name, although the name itself is 
not an uncommon one in America 
even now. After Mr. Ryan as- 
sumed the management he seldom 
appeared, but under Lindsay and 
Wall Mr. Shakespeare was gen- 
erally accorded good parts. It is 
not likely that he was a profes- 


sional player, but he was willing 


to become one, for he again ap- 


Mrs. Extm’s PARTS. 


Plays. 

A Bold Stroke fora Wife’. <2. @ Betty 
Allin the Wrongs, Qe. een =) ~ ne Tattle 
Beaux’ Stratagem . . . 5. -- © Dorinda 
Busybody 27." yc Ss so 5 Patch 
Constant ‘Couple? su ips) ee ees Parly 
Gamestene i. te eee “or Lucy 
George Bamwell <= = Se en Wea 
Gustavus: Vasa cee oa . Mariana 
Inconstant: cs. lee. Le eee eee Oriana 
USNS AO ah Ree a oo Goneril 
Lovein~a Bottle... 0, < = « Leanthe 
Merchant of, Venice sin teene Nerissa 
Orphan sy. yon Ju Senet = eae Tlorella 
Lucy 

Recruiting Officer oS 8 | Rose 
Sylvia 
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peared with Godwin’s Company at 
Indeed it 


seems probable that most of the 


Charleston in 1786. 


members of the company were at 
first amateurs, but those of them 
that continued on the stage are 
entitled to be classed as_profes- 
Mrs. 


Elm may belong to either category, 


sional actors and actresses. 


but she was a useful member of the 
Baltimore Company, and as such 
is entitled toa parting word. Mrs. 
Elm accompanied the company to 
Annapolis, where she played Je- 
lissa in the “Lying Valet” and 
assisted in the comic dance be- 
tween the play and the farce on 
the opening night. 


in the “Roman Father.” 


retired from the stage about this time. 


Richardwl Ulery ccc Duchess of York 
INomaniiather Tyeperom siemicn cn sits Valeria 
She Stoops to Conquer. . . .. . Maid 
AUNSCCLE SS Ge o Go Oo oO x Pulcheria 
West dindian aun ieee Wcotisas Dudley, 
AiikovereWsiaten iar Gee & Gh a (6 bao Sao . Iris 
TANG Mis ola sult eat anes . Selima 
farces. 
All the World’s a Stage . . Kitty Sprightly 
INDOWNNGS 20 0 > 0 OO o 8 6 Charlotte 
CheatsiotsCapitimeme ae mtcieen sete ns . Lucia 
Chrononhotonthologos . . Signora Siccarin 
CiZen eee ee ems Mere cen or es Corunna 
Columbus em -m-micn cies arse Columbine 
(Gorersns 5 6 6 6a 6 See ie Betty 
(GermnoyfAnersgsy 5 6 o 6 5 Gow Gg Oo Betty 
Devil in the Wine Cellar. . .. . Leonora 
Devil Upon Two Sticks ..... Harriet 
CROs Boh a Goon So Ss Belinda 


- « »- Columbine 
. Lady Charlotte 


Harlequin in Hell . . . 
High Life Below Stairs . 


Hobunithe Welly... 1 tee a abilora 
Ibyaiiyes WIE 5 o 5 2 9 8 0G . . Melissa 
Millertot WWansfieldaecn cil ten< snk Kate 
Mock: Doctor tape memes eo ustnen. Charlotte 
Ab teach 6 6 Ooo o & Boor o Harriet 


Her best roles were Goneril in “ Lear” and Valeria 


The Rev. Mr. Twyford also seems to have 


His parts were unimportant, 


and his brief career is only interesting from the fact that he was a 


clergyman, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


RYAN IN NEW YORK. 


A LOST CHAPTER IN DRAMATIC HISTORY—OPENING OF THE JOHN STREET 
THEATRE AFTER THE TREATY OF PEACE—LIST OF THE PER- 
FORMANCES—NEW PLAYS AND NEW CASTS—LAST EFFORTS OF 


THE MILITARY THESPIANS. 


eeu mentions Dennis Ryan only once, and then only as a 

person who played in New York during the Revolution, with 
whom Mr. Ryan, afterward the prompter at the John Street Theatre, 
was not to be confounded. ‘This rather contemptuous reference is 
misleading, as it creates the impression that Ryan played with the 
military Thespians. Dunlap must have known better. With char- 

acteristic narrowness he once more ignored what did not please him. 
The effect was to cause Ryan’s season in New York, in 1783, to be 
overlooked ever afterward. Even Mr. Ireland’s excellent “Records 
of the New York Stage” has no mention of it. As a consequence, 
this chapter is the history of a forgotten episode in the annals of the 
American drama. It is especially important, as it proves that the 
stage in New York did not wait for the return of Mr. Hallam after the 
Revolution before a revival of the drama could be effected, as has 
always been asserted. This season thus becomes not only a part of 


the history of the Baltimore Company, but it shows that the American 
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theatre would not have been without actors even if the old American 


Company had never returned. 


Mr. Ryan’s New York season began on the 1gth of June, 1783, 


and lasted until the 16th of August. 


dence was over, the British troops 
still occupied New York, and it 
was probably the presence of so 
many idle officers in the city at 
that time that made a summer 
season possible. The productions, 
as the list of performances shows, 
were mostly the pieces previously 
played by the company at Balti- 
The “Recruiting Officer” 


and Carey’s “ Chrononhotonthol- 


more, 


ogos,” with which the season 
closed, were probably played at 
the request of the military. The 
farce was a favorite one with Clin- 
ton’s Thespians. The pieces that 
were new to New York were 
Home’s “ Fatal Discovery,” South- 
erne’s “Fatal Marriage,’ Mur- 
phy’s “Grecian Daughter” and 


Foote’s “ Devil Upon Two Sticks.” 


Although the War for Indepen- 


Lisr OF PERFORMANCES. 


1783. 
June 19—Douglas ........ Home 
Wrangling Lovers Lyon 
24—Grecian Daughter . . Murphy 
yinguVialetae amen eins Garrick 


25—Grecian Daughter. 
Lying Valet. 
28—Fatal Discovery. . ... Home 


Cheats of Scapin - . . Otway 
July 2—West Indian . . . . Cumberland 
Cheats of Scapin. 
Robie aoa Gb oe a 8 Rowe 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Foote 
9—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith. 
Mock Doctor . . . . . Fielding 
16—Fatal Discovery. 
Witches. 
19—George Barnwell . . . . . Lillo 
Mayor of Garratt. . . . . Foote 
23—Fatal Marriage. . . . Southerne 
Old Maid. . . . .. . Murphy 
26—Spanish Fryar . . . . . Dryden 
Aug. 2—Cheats of Scapin. 
Douglas. 
6—Revenge. . .... . . Young 
Wapping Landlady. 
ENED SA oo oo we oleEgetells 
13—Richard III]... .. . Shakspere 
CHUZEN Ee eee) le ae Murphy 
16—Recruiting Officer . . . Farquhar 
Chrononhotonthologos. . . Carey 


The only additions to the company were Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Garrison 


and Mrs. Fitzgerald. Mr. Coffy played a few parts. 


The changes in the pieces, of which casts were printed at Balti- 
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more, were not important. 


As a rule, they were confined to the 


smaller roles and to substitutes for Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Elm. 


PARTIAL CASTS—CHANGES. 


PLAYS. 


Douglas. 
Lord Randolph 
Olney ga oS oo < 
Anna 


fair Penitent. 
Horatio 
Lothario 
Altamonti. =) 
IGROMNES A om oO 
Lavinia 

Fatal Discovery. 
Durstan 
lkihaey 5 6 a 6 6 


Calmers =e 


George Barnwell. 
AUEMEM S Gg a c 
Maria 
Lucy 


Grecian Daughter. 
Phocion 
Calippus 
Erixene 

Lsabella. 


Carlos 
IRS6bG@) «6 & oe 
Recruiting Officer. 
Captain Plume 
Justice Balance 


Thomas Appletree 
Melinda 
Rose . 
Lucy 
Revenge. 
Carlosy ti. 
Alverez 
Manuel 
Isabella 
Leonora 


New York. 


Mrs ewiste. .- 


Mr. Davids 
Mrs. Garrison 


Mr. Lewis . . 
Mr. Wall 

Mr Ryans. < 
Mrs. Garrison 
Mrs. Smith 


Mr. Davids 


Mr. Atherton. . 


Mr. Brown 


Mr. Davids 


Mrs. Fitzgerald . 


Mrs. Garrison 
Mr. Davids 


Mr. Brown 
Mrs. Garrison 


Mr. Lewis . 


Mr. Atherton. . 


Mr. Ryan 
Mr. Coffy 
Mr. Davids 
Mrs. Smith 


Mrs. Fitzgerald . 


Mrs. Garrison 


Mr. Lewis . . 
Mr. Davids 


Mr. Atherton. . 
Mrs. Parsons . . 


Mrs. Ryan 


BALTIMORE. 


Mr. Smith . . 
Mr. Atherton. . 
Mrs. Robinson. . 


Mr. Church. . . 
Mr. Ryan 

Mr Smith 2 < 7; 
Mrs: Potter: ja... 
Mrs. Poster.a-e- 


Mr. Smith... 
Mr. Tilyard. . . 
Mr. Davids. . . 


Mr. Shakespeare 
Mrs. Elm 
Mrs. Lyne . 


Mr. Smith... 
Mr. Davids. . . 
Mrs. Robinson. . 


Mr: Smith>.) <0. 
Mr. Church 


Mire Streets sae 
Mr. Heard. . 
Mr. Lindsay . . 
Mrs. Robinson. . 
Mrs. Wall . 
Mrs. Parsons . . 


Mr. Smith . 
Mr. Tilyard. . 


Mr. Shakespeare. 


Mrs. Wall 


Mrs. Bartholomew 


With the New York 
audiences, so familiar 
with the casts of the 
old American Com- 
pany, the feature of 
the performances 
must have been the 
of Mr. 
In “ Douglas” 


prominence 
Wall. 
he was now G/enalvon, 
in the “ Recruiting 
Officer” Captain Bra- 
zen, in the “ Revenge” 
Zanga, and in “She 
Stoops to Conquer” 
As 


the season progressed 


Tony Lumpkin. 


Mr. Heard seems to 
have withdrawn, his 
parts being taken by 
Mr. Coffy,whose name 
is new. Master Sny- 
der, who played the 
Prince of Wales in 
‘“Richara- 11h 
probably the son of 


Was 
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the scene painter, Sny- 
der. Although the 
company was a full 
one, it was usual this 
season to introduce 
amateurs into leading 
parts. In ‘Recruit- 
Officer” Scale, 


Worthy and Kite were 


ing 


played by gentlemen, 
and in “ Richard ITI” 
Queen Elizabeth by a 
lady, and Richard, 
Richmond, Tressel and 
the Lieutenant of the 
Tower by gentlemen. 
Other examples will 
be found in the casts 
that were now printed 
for the first 
When Mr. 
land’s popular com- 


SNWiest 


time. 
Cumber- 
edy, the 
Indian,” was played 
in New York under 
Mr. Ryan’s direction 


the only new name 


was that of Mr. Benny 


Richard Ill. 


Buckingham .. Mr. Ryan... 
Henry VI. . . . Mr. Coffy 
Catesby «4 - « Mr Wall ..; 
RASHES 5 co o | Wb IR oo < 
Norfolk ... . Mr. Walker 
Prince of Wales . Master Snyder . 
Wye 5 5 6 os Mr. Atherton. . 
Dighton Mr. Brown 
Duchess of Y oe Mrs. Smith 
Lady Anne... Mrs. Ryan 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Sir Charles Marlow Mr. Brown 
Young Marlow Mr. Ryan 
Hastings . . Mr. Davids 
Mrs. pisaceede . Mrs. Ryan 
Miss Neville . . Mrs. Potter 
Maid 


West Indian. 


Charles Dudley Mr. Wall 
jonberses 5 a Gg 6 Mr. Davids 
Stukely Mr. Atherton . 
Mayor O’Flaherty Mr. Benny. . - 
Lucy Mrs. Davids . . 


Mrs. Potter 
Mrs. Garrison 


Louisa Dudley 
Charlotte Rusport 


FARCES. 
Cheats of Scapin. 
Octavian . Mr. Atherton. . 
Leander Mr. Brown 
Lucia - Mrs. Garrison 
Devil Upon Two Sticks. 
Julepy 0 se) Mr. Wall 
Invoice Mr. Davids 
Forceps ... + Mr. Brown 
Harriet ... . Mrs. Garrison 
Lying Valet. 
Cook Mr. Brown 
Melissatguemrcmm Mrs. Potter 


Mayor of Garratt. 
Sir Jacob Jollup . 


Bruin Mr. Davids 
IRGiagse Gn 6 6 © Mr. Atherton. . 
Mrs. Bruin Mrs. Potter 


eo nats Mrs. Parsons . . 
Miss Hardcastle . Mrs. Fitzgerald . 


Mr) Wewisi. . 


os 


Mr. Shakespeare. 
Miry leardeata: 
Mr. Twyford. . 
Mr. Atherton. . 


Mrs. Elm 
Mrs. Robinson, . 


Mr. Tilyard. . . 
Mr, Heard <= - 
Mr. Smiths.) 
Wigs. Wall 4 6c 
Mrs. Bartholomew 
MESS JE, gets SG 
Mrs. Robinson. . 


Wika, Siew, 5 co < 
Mr. Shakespeare 
Mr. Davids 

Mr. Wall 

Mrs. Lyne... 
Mrs. Elm 


Mra Churchssa 1 
Mr. Tilyard. . 
Mrs. Elm 


Mr. Street .. - 
Mr. Patterson. . 
Mrs. Elm 


Mr. Atherton. . 
Mrs. Elm 


Mr, Dilyard 2. 
Wiweasveadey = 6 6 


Mrs. Robinson. . 
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as Major O'Flaherty, Mock Doctor. 


Diald'.= 2a Mrs. Parsons . . Mrs. Potter. . . 
It is probable he was Charlotte. . . . Mrs.Potter. . . Mrs.Elm.. . 
an amateur, perhaps a  Wétches. 
»P P Clown = = = se Mr. Lewis. . . Mr. Willis... 
British officer, as this Columbine . . . Mrs. Potter .. Mrs. Parsons. . 
5 ly part. Mr, “ensting Lovers. 
— i Carlos. ee Mr. Wall 1... ... Mr Smits. 2 
Wall, it may be re- LODE Fe me ee Mr. Lewis). > “Mx. Browilars 
Leonora... . Mrs. Garrison . Mrs. Robinson . 


marked, had his 
original role when the comedy was first produced by the old American 
Company at the Southwark Theatre in the season of 1 772-3. 

If the cast of ‘‘ George Barnwell” was noteworthy at all, it was 
because the part of Maria, which had been played among others by 
the first Mrs. Morris, was now taken by Mrs. Fitzgerald, who had 
acted with the military Thespians, and who ran away from Ryan before 
the close of the New York season. 

An event of the season was the first production in New York 
of a tragedy by Thomas Southerne. This was the “ Fatal Marriage,” 
originally acted at the Theatre Royal in 1694, and reproduced as 
revised by Mr. Garrick at Drury Lane in 1758, with the title of 
“Tsabella.” The tragedy had been played at Baltimore as “ Isabella,” 
and it was probably the Garrick version that was now presented in New 
York. Southerne took his plot from a novel by Mrs. Behn called 
“The Nun; or, The Fair Vow Breaker.” As Southerne wrote it the 
tragedy was extremely fine, but interwoven with it were comic scenes 
singularly inferior and infelicitous, These Mr. Garrick swept away 
almost entirely, leaving only those that were inseparable from the affairs 
of /sabella. The afterpiece to the tragedy was Murphy’s familar “Old 
Maid,” of which the cast has also been preserved. The fact that Mrs. 
Ryan played Isabella and the Old Maid the same night may be a 
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sign of great versatility; but it is more probably an indication of a 
theatrical ambition, not unlike that of Bottom, the weaver. It was 


certainly no slight undertaking to 


Oxtp MAIp. 

represent a role in which Mrs. Sid- 
lenmonty wera sth) Sans ae Mr. Wall 
Captain Cape. 5 Ss ss Mr. Lewis dons shone resplendent, and then 
ET arlO Wislcunces une paiie= nestor Mr. Davids F 5 
Os aie Mr. Brown © Contrast it with a character to 
Footman. . +--+ ++ > Mr. Atherton which the uncomely figure of Mrs. 
Mire. sc ciie 5 | stone hess Mrs. Parsons 
Mrs. Harlow... . - - - Mrs. Fitzgerald Harman had given a personality 
MissiHlarlow! "ss .0i sss = Mrs. Ryan 


that was its charm to a New York 
audience. Under the circumstances it is not unfair to conclude that 
Mrs. Ryan, being the manager’s wife, presumed to play everything. 
Dryden’s tragi-comedy, the “Spanish Fryar,” had been played 
in New York many years before—the first time by Murray and Kean’s 


company in 1750, and afterward CpirauT tae 
by Douglass’ first company in 

y s P : y ; Ibjtarsey 5 6 Go mo a Oo obe O 2 Mr. Wall 
1759. On the latter occasion, it Dominick... ....+..-- Mr. Lewis 
7 Alphonso)... semen) 20) dees Mr. Davids 
seems, oddly enough, that it was pon, 2... 1. eel Seige 
aly the comic:scenes that were « Fedtons Ss oi eieors Mr. Atherton 
Cy) 6 6 5 6 BO OU og oO Mr. Heard 
presented, whereas nowthe whole puenna..........- Mrs. Parsons 
iNMIsE GG Qa Ob OG OG 4 Mrs. Ryan 


play was given. This is the first 
cast of the piece that has been preserved. The play, which had then 
held the stage for more than a century, could have little interest for 
American audiences, characters like Father Dominick being unknown 
in this country. At the time of its original production one of the 
objections urged against it by Dryden’s enemies was that it was mostly 
stolen from other authors. “God's fish!” the volatile Charles II said 
in reply, “Steal such another play any of you and I'll frequent it as 


much as I do this one.” 
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Among the afterpieces presented toward the close of the season 


were two familiar ones—Garrick’s “‘ Lethe” and Murphy’s “ Citizen.” 


In the latter the parts 


LETHE. CITIZEN. 
_ of Young Wilding 
HEsop.. +s + Mr. Lewis Bs ©? Old Philpot . . Mr. Davids 
Frenchman Mr. wan Beaufort and Quill- Sir Jasper Wilding. Mr. Lewis 
Drunken Man 


Fine Gentleman. Mr. Davids 


Old Man . Mr. Heard 
Tailor 
Charon . . Mr. Brown 


. . Miss Wall 
. Mrs. Ryan 


Mercury . 
Fine Lady . . 


drive were played by 
“centlemen” and 


Maria was taken by “a lady.” 


Dapper . . . Mr. Atherton 
Young Philpot . . Mr. Wall 


Corinna. . . Mrs. Garrison 


The former 


was the afterpiece to the “ Revenge” on the 


6th of August, and the latter to “Richard III” on the 13th. As the 


final afterpiece of the season, Carey's “ Chrononhotonthologos,” which 


had been previously played by 
the military Thespians, was given. 
This burlesque tragedy was a fit- 
ting close to such a season, fol- 
lowing, as it did, upon the inflated 
and bombastic tragedies that had 


preceded it. To audiences accus- 


CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS. 


Chrononhotonthologos. . .. . Mr. Lewis 
Aldiborontiphafcophorino . . Mr. Wall 
Captain of the Guards . ... . Mr. Coffy 
Heraidg en rs . Mr. Davids 
CoOkg.: *<).s1 Jaen . Mr. Walker 
Rigdum Funnidos . . Mr. Ryan 
Fadlidurnida. . . . Mrs. Ryan 


Tathanthe. . - . Mrs. Parsons 


tomed to such pieces as the “Fatal Discovery,” the idea of a warrior 


piling himself up on dead bodies till he reached the gods, whose 


offer to remain with them he rejects because he is summoned back to 


earth by the eyes of his mistress, may have been very funny, but one 


is tempted to wonder whether they did not regard it as serious. The 


description of this exploit is exquisite— 


Oh! had you seen him, how he dealt out death, 
And at one stroke robb’d thousands of their breath 
While on the slaughter’d heaps himself did nse, 
In pyramids of conquest to the skies. 


The gods all hail’d, and fain would have him stay ; 


But your bright charms have call’d him thence away. 
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Although the season closed on the 16th of August, a per- 
formance of “ Venice Preserved” and “Love a la Mode” took place on 
the 20th, of which we only know that it was for the benefit of an 
orphan family and that the characters were by gentlemen of the Army 
and Navy. New York was not finally evacuated until the 25th of 
November. In the meantime, on the 15th of October, there was 
another performance, also a benefit, by the military Thespians, the bill 


comprising “ Love in a Villace” 
FINAL PERFORMANCES. P 2 © 


1783. and ‘“‘ Lethe.” Mr. Ryan also took 
Oct. 11—Macbeth...... Shakspere ; 
ee Purposes O’Brien advantage of the delay in the de- 
ype Capon) arture of the troops to give a 
15—Love in a Village . . Bickerstaff P P BtY. 
Doct ite. ioe in uh Garrick brief supplementary season of six 
(Military Players.) : , . 
18—Oroonoko ...... Southerne nights. Of Ryan s closing per- 


Catharine and Petruchio . Shakspere 
(Ryan’s Company.) 


formances we have the record of 


23—Love in a Village. only two nights; but as the mili- 
moo Givilibyralt am Dent ' 
(Military Players for Mrs. Ryan’s tary Thespians appeared alter- 
Pons nately with the regular company, 
25—Fatal Falsehood ..... More 
Cross Purposes). and even played for Mrs. Ryan’s 


Mili Players. : 
aay, benefit on the last night but one, 


it has been thought best to make up the two classes of performances as 
a single list. The closing performance by the military, with which the 
theatre closed, occurred, it will be observed, exactly one month before 
the evacuation. Thus it will be seen that the soldiery retained their 
gaiety to the last, notwithstanding they had lost an empire. It is not 
improbable that the “gentlemen of the Army and Navy” were 
assisted in these final representations by the ladies of Mr. Ryan’s 
company. Mrs. Hyde was probably the Roseffa in “Love in a Vil- 
lage.” That Mrs. Ryan on her benefit night played the heroine in 
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Dent’s farce, originally acted at Drury Lane only a few months 
before, is apparently a matter of course, as well as that she took the 
leading role in Hannah More’s “ Fatal Falsehood” on the last night 
of the season. Neither the farce nor Mrs. More’s tragedy was ever 
acted before or afterward on the American stage. 

Of the four pieces known to have been played by the profes- 
sional comedians at this time we have the casts of three—“ Macbeth” 
and “Cross Purposes,” which comprised the bill on the 11th of 


October, and “ Oroonoko,” presented with “Catharine and Petruchio” 


MACBETH. on the 18th. This Cross PURPOSES. 
Macbeth. . . . Mr.Heard Was the first perform- Grub) os 2o> e Mr. Lewis 
Malcolm . . . Mr. Keating ee 5 Consul - <2 . Mr Beard 
Macduff . . . . Mr. Ryan ance of “ Macbeth George Bevil . Mr. Keating 
Rosse eV tesavids by Ryan’s company Harry Bevil. . . Mr. Coffy 
Banquo . .. . Mr. Lewis : Frank Bevil . Mr. Atherton 
Seyton . . . Mr. Atherton and Mr. Heard’s first Robin . . . . Mr. Davids 
Duncanteeene ee Mr. Coffy Chapeau . . . . Mr. Ryan 
Lady Macbeth . Mrs. Ryan performance ofthe Mrs. Grub . . . Mrs. Ryan 
Hecate . . . . Mrs. Hyde_ title-role, in which he> FEnnlys- Mrs. Hyde 


was, of course, compared with Hallam, the only representative of the 
part before the Revolution. Mrs. Ryan, as Lady Macbeth, had been 
preceded by Mrs. Douglass and Mrs. Cheer, and probably by Mrs. 
Morris. The new names in the cast are those of Keating, of whom 
nothing is known, and Mrs. Hyde, who, Durang says, sang in Phila- 
delphia during the British occupation. The only remaining cast, that 
of “ Oroonoko,” presents another new name, that of Mrs. Edwards as 
Lucia. The plot of this piece was derived by Southerne from Mrs. 
Behn’s novel of the same name. It was probably owing to the fact 
that the scene was laid in America that the tragedy was produced at 
this time. Some of the comic business which was very obscene 


was probably omitted in the representation, as the Widow Lackit’s 
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son Daniel, who was made the vehicle of much of the filth, does 


not appear in the list of the characters. 


for /moinda was exceedingly ten- 
der, manly, noble and unpolluted, 
and one can not help wondering 
how the Ryans played these parts. 
The tragedy was not revived in 
New York until 1832, when it 
was played at the Bowery Thea- 


But the love of Oroonoko 


OROONOKO. 
Orooncko won mieten ee Mr. Ryan 
vA DOUn greener shes Fenn ercmrceae Mr. Heard 
Blantordtp asa Renee Mr. Davids 
Czpiaing Driversn emenenene Mr. Keating 
Charlotte Weldon. . - . Mrs. Hyde 
JCUCIA Romine ayers ce ae Mrs. Edwards 
Widows leackituam an nae mann Mrs. Parsons 
Imeind a germ, aa sees Mrs, Ryan 


tre with the the elder Booth as Ovoonoko and Mrs. Flynn as /moinda. 


Toward the close of the season Mrs. Fitzgerald retired from 


the company in a manner that was at least precipitate, as an adver- 


RYAN’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


Theatre, New York, Oct. 17. 
Whereas a certain Eleaner Massey Fitz- 
gerald has defrauded the subscriber of the 
sum of forty-six pounds, sixteen shillings by 
entering into Articles of Indenture and imme- 
diately absconding—A Reward of Twenty 
Pounds will be paid to any person who can 
inform the Subscriber where she is harbored 
so that she may be brought to justice, pre- 

vious to the 30th of this month. 
DENNIS RYAN. 


land with the troops. 


tisement that Mr. Ryan caused to 
be printed in the newspapers 
This curious ad- 
Mr. 


Ryan’s apprentice was one of the 


clearly proves. 


vertisement indicates that 
“military ladies” of the period, 
who took this method of raising 


the wind before returning to Eng- 


She had played during the season Mss Hari- 


castle in “She Stoops to Conquer,” Rose in the “ Recruiting Officer,” 
Maria in “ George Barnwell” and Mrs. Harlow in the “Old Maid.” 


It would be interesting to know whether she was “brought to justice,” 


and if so, what was the measure of her punishment. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RYAN’S LAST SEASON IN MARYLAND. 


RETURN OF THE COMPANY TO BALTIMORE—PRODUCTION OF THE “SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL” —WORK OF THE SEASON—MR. AND MRS. DENNIS 
RYAN—MR. WALL’S RETIREMENT—END OF AN EPOCH——A REMI- 


NISCENCE OF THE BALTIMORE STAGE, 


> YPON the return of Ryan’s comedians to Baltimore for the 
U season of 1783-4 the company was found by the Baltimo- 
reans to have undergone some changes, Mr. Keating, Mrs. Hyde and 
“Miss Edwards having accompanied it from New York. The return 
season began on the 2d of December, 1783, and lasted until the 
14th of February, 1784, when the company was transferred to Annap- 
olis for the races. At Annapolis the “ Roman Father” was presented 
on the 18th of February; but as the Maryland Gazette is silent, it is 
impossible to ascertain anything further concerning an engagement 
that was certainly a very brief one. When the company left Balti- 
more it was announced that the theatre would be closed for three 
weeks; but it does not appear that it was reopened in April for a sup- 
plementary season, and it is probable the company was either dis- 
banded or went in search of new pastures. Indeed, it is not unlikely 
that Ryan carried his forces as far away as Canada, for in the autumn 
of 1784 the American papers announced a regular company of players 
as giving performances at Quebec. As no files of the Quebec papers 
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seem to have been preserved, it is impossible to identify the company, 


but the probabilities favor this supposition. 


At the time Ryan’s company began playing in Baltimore this 


season, it was announced as the American Company, a designation 


that was dropped after a few 
weeks, probably in consequence of 
objections from either Hallam or 
Henry, both of whom were in the 
United States at that time. The 
list of performances shows that 
the productions were mostly a 
repetition of the company’s reper- 
toire, but many of the pieces were 
new to Baltimore, and some of them 
had not been seen anywhere in 
the United States since the depart- 
ure of the old American Company 
for Jamaica. Only two pieces in 
the entire list were produced for 
the first time on the American 
stage, one of these being Mrs. 
Griffith’s forgotten comedy, the 
“Times,” and the other Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s immortal 
work, the “School for Scandal.” 
A glance at this list is all that is 


necessary to show the purpose 


that animated Dennis Ryan at 


LisT OF PERFORMANCES. 


1783. 
Decy 3 2—Wouglas es a ees Home 
Cross Purposes: = = = O’Brien 
6—Love ina Village. . . Bickerstaff 
Wrangling Lovers . . , . Lyon 
g—Oroonoko . . . . . Southerne 
Thomas and Sally . . Bickerstaff 
12—Richard III... ... Shakspere 
Insh) Widows). =). 4) - Garri¢k 
16-—Times. 9. 25. a eS Griffith 


Harlequin in Hell. 
(Mr. Roussell’s Benefit,) 


23—-Beggar’s Opera . . . . , . Gay 
Trish Widow. 
26—Fatal Curiosity... .%. . Lillo 
May orion iGanvatthsc sist Foote 
27—Love in a Village. 
Too Civil by Half . . . . Dent 
3i-—Fair Penitent. ..., . Rowe 
Witches. 
1784. 
Jan. 3—Beggar’s Opera. 
Cross Purposes, 
7—Love in a Village. 
IIMS 4 Gace ob 8. B Garrick 
zo—Constant Couple . . . Farquhar 
Cross Purposes, 
(Mrs. Hyde’s Benefit, ) 
24—Brothers ..... Cumberland 
Withee IDF Col By Fielding 
Feb, 3—School for Scandal. . . Sheridan 
Virgin Unmasked . . . Fielding 
Di-— Misery ee wae) , Fielding 
Virgin Unmasked. 
14—Macbeth...... Shakspere 
OEE A glo od oF Mendez 
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that time, namely, to make his company of comedians the American 
Company in fact as well as in name. That the character of the com- 
pany and the merit of the players had greatly improved since the be- 
ginning of 1782 is not to be doubted, and it is not surprising that, hav- 
ing the field to himself, Ryan should wish to hold it. That, however, 
was not to be, and this, his best season, proved his last. The reason 
was probably political. In the high state of feeling that prevailed under 
the Confederation, when the future of the Republic was still in doubt, 
all who in any way had shown sympathy with the enemy were the 
subjects of public displeasure, and so it is not unlikely that Ryan’s 
New York engagement in the closing months of the British occupa- 
tion was the cause of his ruin. 

The production of the “School for Scandal” on the 3d of Feb- 


ruary, 1784, although one of the last, was the most important event of 


REAR eye the season, and therefore it is en- 
titled to be treated first in this 
Sin Petenuleazle mee ntcme es Mr. Heard 
Sir Oliver Surface’ 4.0. =. Mr. Lewis chapter. Although this master- 
Charles;Surfacel meneame Mr. Courtenay ‘ : 
joseph Surface 0. eae Mr. Smith Piece of English comedy was first 
Sir Benjamin Backbite. ... . Mr. Wall produced at Drury Lane, May 8th, 
MOBS 4 4 5 5 6 © og o fo < Mr. Ryan 
"Tripieaacee aceon hore Mr. Keating 1777, it was not published at this 
Swe 55 & Go Doo ao a < Mr. Atherton ; I ig bers ‘ 
beta IW 5S 6 oo H Soe Mrs. Ryan time, € wou € interesting to 
Wady oneenwells ene Mrs. Hyde know how Ryan secured a copy. 
NOE. (CAnCbNS 6 56 5 bo 6 6 4 Mrs. Kidd 
Maria apres «7 ener Miss Edwards Even in Ireland, where pirated 
Maid 


editions were common, it was not 
printed until 1788. This cast shows that Mr. Heard was the first of a 
long line of Sir Peters on the American stage, including Mr. Henry 
and William Warren, the elder, in the earlier period, and Mr. Placide, 


Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Finn, Henry Wallack, William Rufus Blake, Peter 
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Richings, W. Davidge, William Warren, the younger, and John Gil- 
bert in the later era. Mrs. Ryan, too, as Lady Teazle, is to be spe- 
cially credited with creating the role in this country. Wall, as Sz 
Benjamin,and Ryan, as Moses, ought also to be remembered, if only 
for their modesty. At that early day Sheridan’s great comedy was 
not so highly esteemed as it came to be at a later period, in proof of 
which it is only necessary to cite the fact that the Maryland Journal 
is silent in regard to the production and the performance. Even in 
England it was at first rather coldly received, Robert Merry, the 
famous “Della Crusca,” wondering on the first night when the dra- 
mats persone would stop talking and let the play begin; but in spite 
of such indifference, no play ever equalled it in success. 

Among the anomalies that have always attended theatrical 


management and, perhaps, always will attend it, none could be more 


marked than the production of Tine 
medy as the “Times,” 
SiG Dapaee ) aa! Sir William Woodley... . . Mr. Heard 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, early Mri Woodley’s 90... 4) Ss Mr. Wall 
r 3 . Bromleyayw sce eee ee Mr. Smith 
in this season, while the “School ‘Belford ar an ett eee ee Mr. Davids 
” : inward eee ey as Mr. Ryan 
r Scandal” was delayed till near sagen y 

es y WEG oes 0 66 6 o 6 os Mr. Lewis 
its close. The piece had failed Mrs. Bromley........ Mrs. Hyde 
" = ay r Louisdeu me ae ee ee Miss Edwards 
upon its original production at yy. Williams... . Mrs) Davids 
adyel\ lary sue tae tca ear in Mrs. Ryan 


Drury Lane in 1780, and could 
not have been expected to please in Baltimore. Mrs. Griffith had 
written other pieces in 1764-76, which met with better fortune on the 
London boards than her last production; but none of them, except this, 
which perhaps was not inferior to the others, ever found its way to the 
American stage. The fact that the “Times” was presented for the 


benefit of Mr. Roussell, the dancer of the company, only adds to the 
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difficulty in accounting for its selection. In Roussell’s bill there was 
also a new pantomime, “ Harlequin in Hell,” of which the cast was 


Hivtsooit' en Has given. This production was prob- 
ARLEQUIN IN 3 


—— ably an adaptation arranged by 
engepiing 5 oa go 4 oS Mr. Atherton " : f 
Clank Nea ee Se Mr. Lewis the beneficiary. Judging it from 
Panta on sa stay Se Mr. Heard the names of the characters, which 
WDeviltca cot a Culsan Ree teen Mr. Roussell 
@oim@ac oO 2 0 0 Coo Oc Mr. Wall isthe only means we have of judg- 
(GQAADIN fa re oO 2 oO © Miss Edwards 


ing it, it was more modern in con- 

struction and method than the pantomimic performances of the old 

American Company. It is more noteworthy, however, for what is not 
known of it, than for what is known. 

Still another piece, but one that was not new to the English 

stage, was produced for the first time in America this season, the 


tragedy, “Fatal Curiosity.” But 


FATAL CURIOSITY. 


for the fact that it was advertised Old Wilmot 


SRL eee) ae Mr, Heard 

as Lillo’s, one would De tempted Randal rere eS) Ae Mr. Lewis 
Foustace: .” s/n sine) <0 See Mr. Davids 

to believe it was Colman’s version, Young Wilmot... . - . - Mr, Ryan 
‘ 5 Maria oc ls oon ee Miss Edwards 
which was printed in London a Charlotte... ...--+-- Mrs. Hyde 
few months before. ‘Thisindeed| “S°= a0) oo auc ee eee Soh de 


may have been the case, for while the play was announced as Lillo’s, 
the Colman version, which was played at the Haymarket in 1782, was 
both better and more accessible than the original piece. The play was 
frequently reproduced at a later period, when the sombre dramas of 
Maturin and the dramatic writers of his school were popular. 
Although Dent's farce, “Too Civil by Half,” was played in 
New York just before the evacuation, it was not until its repetition at 
Baltimore that a cast of it was printed in the newspapers. John 


Dent, who was the editor of a newspaper, the London Courant, 
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III 


was a prolific writer of farces, but this was the only one of his pieces 


that ever found its way to the 
of them had considerable success 
in England. They were, as a 
rule, only stage hits at events of 
the time, and consequently ephem- 
eral and without interest on this 
side of the Atlantic. The farce 


had just been printed in England. 


stage in America, although some 


Too Crvit BY HALF. 


Spe aNe ny heey) 6 5 5 ao a 4 Mr. Lewis 
Captain Freeman... .. ~ - Mr. Ryan 
IBUSUG? 5 G6 9 0 3 oa < . Mr. Heard 
Ua? Se Sad o 4 Oo HO Mr. Davids 
Lieutenant Bumper... . . . Mr. Smith 
INFN Z 5 4 bls ao oe © OOS Mrs. Hyde 
IBaeruai sy 5 6 5 Miss Edwards 


Lady Treacle . . Mrs. Ryan 


A number of plays that had been made familiar to American 


play-goers by Douglass’ company was played in Baltimore during the 


BEGGAR’S OPERA. season, the list LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 

Capt. Macheath . Mr. Courtenay ofthose of which Young Meadows . . Mr. Wall 
Peachum Mr. Davids Eustace. . . . . . Mr. Smith 
Lockit..... . Mr.Lewis casts have been Hodge...... Mr. Willis 
iilchee., eo . Mr. Ryan SirWilliam Meadows. Mr.Davids 
Mat 0’ the Mint . Mr. Keating preserved eae Justice Woodcock . Mr. Heard 
Diana Trapes. . . . Mr. Wall prising the “Beg- Hawthorn Mr. Lewis 
Ibots as 1G od ee Mrs. Ryan i ‘ Footman . . . . Mr. Keating 
Polya eee tee Mrs. Hyde $42! Opera, Rosetta. . . . Mrs. Hyde 
“ : : ” WeW, es mw) Maid). . Miss Edwards 

Love in a Village” and the Miser, PS Te Re i 


with three farces, the “ Chaplet,” “Thomas 
and Sally” and “ Virgin Unmasked.” 


Deborah Woodcock. Mrs. Davids 


It is not too much, perhaps, 


MISER. to assume that in the musical pieces the com- 
Lovegold . . . Mr. Heard pany was absurdly in- VirGIN UNMASKED. 
Clerimont. . . Mr. Davids 
Fidenck |. My. Smith adequate. Mz,-Cour- Goodwill. . . Mr. Lewis 
Piecay ac fans Mr. Lewis , : Ae Coupee . . Mr. Davids 
Mercer. . . - Mr. Keating Ray ana: €  Quaver . = Whe all 
Jeweler. . - Mr. Atherton Machcath,was anama- Thomas ; . Mr. Keating 
Ramillie . . .. Mr. Wall Blister . . Mr. Heard 
hoe) Site midds teur who made “his Eucy.”. . Mrs. Ilyde 
Ilarriet . . . Miss Edwards , 
ae - ; Mis. ee debut a few nights before as Macduff, when 
Lappet . . . . Mrs. Ryan he was announced as “a gentleman, his first 
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” 


appearance.” Now he is “the gentleman who played Macduff. 
Mrs. Hyde, who was the Polly and the Rosetta in “Love in a Village,” 


was not a good singer or actress, if she was the Miss Hyde who, 


THOMAS AND SALLY. according to John CHAPLET. 
Thomas. . . . Mr. Lewis North, the care-taker Damon... . . Mr. Wall 
Sic BAG aoe Mr. Wall Palemon . Mr. Davids 

rk 
Doreas . . . . Mrs. Ryan of the old Southwa Lata. 3 aes Mrs. Hyde 
Sallyeie we inte Mrs. Hyde Theatre, as quoted by Pastora . . . . Mrs. Ryan 


Durang, was with the military Thespians in Philadelphia in 1778, and 
sang “Tally Ho” between the play and farce. As to the others, they 
call for no remark, except to say that Mr. Lewis was apparently the 
best singer and Mr. Heard the best actor. Indeed, John Durang, who 
knew Heard, said of him that he was clever in both serious and comic 
old men, somewhat eccentric, and fond of old things, including 
old wine. 

The list of pieces played in New York, in which changes were 
made in the casts in Baltimore, was a short one. The changes were not 


CONTRASTED CASTS. important, and they 


PLaAys. BALTIMORE. New York. were often merely the 
Douglas. 1 
Lord Randolph Mr. Smith . . . Mr. Lewis. . . Kctann Sar sos 
Anna Mrs. Hyde Mrs. Garrison actors to the roles 
Lair Penitent. 5 
Lothario ... Mr. Ryan . . Mr: Wall. . they had previously 
Altamont . . Mr. Smith. . . Mr, Ryan ; played in Baltimore 
Horatio Mr. Courtenay . Mr. Lewis. . . 
Lucilla Mrs. Kidd. . . Mrs. Garrison Such was the case 
Lavinia Mrs. Hyde. . . Mrs. Smith : : 5 
: with Smith in “Dou- 
Macbeth, 
Macduff Mr. Courtenay Mr. Ryan : glas,” who was suc- 
Malcolm .... Mr. Ryan . . Mr. Keating . . = 
Duncan Mr. Kidd . Mr. Coffy 5 ceeded by Lewis as 
SISO A 6 on Mr. Smith . Mr. Atherton VE i 
ia : ord Randolph 
Fleance Miss Wall . . . a “ 
Hecate Mr. Wall Mrs. Hyde... New York, but now 
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resumed the part, and = 9eonoko. 
Captain Driver Mr. Lewis . Mr. Keating . . 
such was also the case Fiotinan Mr. Keating . 
with both Ryan and chard LI. 
i . ; King Henry Mretcard mcm Vira Coty, 
Smith in the “Fair Richmond . Mr. Ryan . Mr. Lewis . . . 
* rs ; Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. Hyde Mrs. Parsons . . 
Penitent.” Wall's as- Duchess of York . Miss Edwards Mrs. Smith 
sumption of Hecate in FARCES. 
A Cross Purposes. 
“ es > 
Macbeth” is in itself George Bevil . . Mr. Smith... Mr. Keating . . 
an indication of the Harry Bevil. . . Mr. Atherton. . Mr. Coffy 
PrankBevilie ir iccatns 9. Mr eAthenton sr. 
want of musical quali- Chapeming | . 0. Mrs Walls <,. Mr. Ryanl 2 ae 
: c Emily Rea eens os Miss Edwards Wik debyGle 5 - 
fications in the com- 
Mayor of Garratt. 
pany. When “ Rich- Major Sturgeon Mr. Courtenay . Mr. Wall 
A Wrangling Lovers. 
ard IIT” was presented Carlos. 925 6 Mr. Smith . . . Mr. Wall 
the title-role was Leonora Miss Edwards Mrs. Garrison 


played by “a gentleman.” A somewhat odd distribution of parts this 
season was Wall as Szr Patrick O'Neal, Ryan as Thomas, and Mrs. 
Hyde as the Widow Brady in the “Irish Widow.” Another oddity 
was Mrs. Hyde’s appearance as Macheath in the “Beggar’s Opera,” 
when Gay’s work was repeated on the 3d of January, 1784. When 
the comedy, the “Brothers,” was played on the 24th, the characters 
Amateur theatricals at that time 
They 


often gave performances for charitable purposes, and even the school- 


were taken by young gentlemen. 
were a favorite amusement with the young men of Baltimore. 
boys ventured to give plays and farces at the theatre. A case in point 
occurred at the close of this season, the young gentlemen of the 
Academy at Poplar Hill giving “Cato” and the “Mock Doctor” on 
the 4th of February, and subsequently repeating it, when the full casts 
of the play and farce were printed in the Maryland Journal. In May, 


1784, General Washington visited Washington College, when “ Gusta- 
VOL. 11.—8. 
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yus Vasa” was played by the students in his honor. These perform- 


ances, so characteristic of Maryland taste at that time, closed the first 


epoch of the drama under the Republic. 


Whether Dennis Ryan abandoned the theatrical business in the 


spring, or carried his company elsewhere in the autumn of 1784, he 


MR. AND MRS. RYAN’S PARTS. 


PLAYS. 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife 
Beaux’ Stratagem . . . 


Beggar’s Opera. . . 
Cato 
Constant Couple 
Douglas 


Far Penttentio 2). 1 


Fatal Curiosity . . . 
Fatal Discovery 
HatalaManria ca am mcm 
George Barnwell . 
Grecian Daughter. . . 
TSENG no oc 
Jane; Shore en neaionne 
King Henry IV. 
Kangol t-meae 

Loye and a Bottle. . . 
Love ina Village. . . 


Macbeth 


Cetera we 


Merchant of Venice . . 
Miser . 
Oroonoko 
Othello sis: Ph 
Provoked Husband 


Recruiting Officer. . . 


Revenge 


Roman Father 
School for Scandal 
She Stoops to Conquer . 


Mr. RYAN. 
Obadiah Prim 
Aimwell 
Pnulcaiees 
Cato 
Beau Clincher 
Douglas . 


Altamont . 
Lothario. . 


Young Wilmot . 
Ronan 


George 
Pinlotasjeaeens 
ELamal eGaeucs 
Duretete. . . 
Hastings ° 
‘als tation ements 
King Philip 
Roebuck 


Macduff. . 
Malcolm } 


Oroonoko 
IG 5 a. pe S 
Squire Richard . 


Wont yin e 
Capt. Plume . 


Tressel . . 
Buckingham 
Richmond . 
Publius Horatius 


Moses nae 
Young Marlow . 


Mrs. RYAN. 


Mrs. Sullen 


a a 


Lady Randolph . 
Calista 
Agnes 
Rivine “oe 
Tsabeliavc, wa su 


Millwood 
Euphrasia . . . 


Bizarre 


Jane Shore. . . 


iLucmedase. 
Lucinda 


Lady Macbeth . 


Portia 
Lappet 
Imoinda 


Lady Townly 


Leonora 
Lady Anne 


Horatiayenene 
Lady Teazle . 


Miss Hardcastle. 


seems to have made 
his 
home, for he died 
in that city in Jan- 


Baltimore 


uary, 1786, and on 
the 17th of June 
following, the “ Re- 
venge” and “Lethe” 
were played by Bal- 
timore amateurs for 
the benefit of his 
widow and chil- 
Mrs. Ryan 
on this occasion 
followed the old 


theatrical 


dren. 


custom 
of waiting upon the 
ladies and gentle- 
men of the town to 
solicit their patron- 
Whether she 
played Leonora and 
the Fine Lady on 


age. 
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the occasion, is not 
stated. One of her 
sons, Master Ryan, 
had previously ap- 
peared as Harle- 
guin Pigmy in the 
“ Witches,” and as 
Young Biron in the 


Spanish Fryar... . 
Theodosius 
Times 

West Indian 


esse cay 8 
io, Atel Jah et ai 


8 ee oe 


FARCES. 


All the World’s a Stage 
Catharine and Petruchio 
Chaplet 
Chrononhotonthologos . 
Devil Upon Two Sticks 
High Life Below Stairs . 
Irish Widow 
iOS 5 ee 


10s, 
Elvira . 
Athenais .. 
Inward... Lady Mary 
Belcour . Lady Rusport 
Diggory . . Bridget Pumpkin 
Petruchio Catharine 
Pastora 
Rigdum Funidas  Fadlivarunida 
Dr. Last Termagant. . 
MOm o so 8-5 


Sir Patrick O’Neal Widow Braay 


Fine Lady . 


“Fatal Marriage.” Lying Valet Sharp. . 9. « « Kitty Pry 
Beyond this, all ae layor of Garratt Jerry Sneak Mrs. Sneak 
Miss in her Teens... < Flash = = =. - 
is known of the Old Maid. . : Miss Harlow. . 
E E Padloclo meets ee ies Ursula 
Ryans is contained Romance of an Hour Orson 
in their list of parts Thomas and Sailbyc oo ¢ IDS 5 5 be 
Too Civil by Half. . . Captain Freeman Lady Mreaclern 
and their engage- Two MISersiyate seer (Gays 6 o oa 4 Jenny 
2 ; Upholsterer Termagant 
ments in Baltimore — vintner Trick’d Vizard 
and New York. Wrangling Lovers Sancho Jacintha 


Their parts and their history, brief as they are, are not without sug- 
gestiveness. They must have been players in Ireland before they 
came to America. A careful study of the Irish stage would probably 
establish their identity. It does not follow that they were players of 
much consideration before they came to this country—that their parts 
in Baltimore and New York ace in any way a measure of their parts in 
Dublin. As nowadays the star of the West and South is apt to be 
the utility actor or actress of the East, they probably sought the 
United States for higher professional rank, or came merely as ordinary 
emigrants. The latter hypothesis is the more likely, the failure of 
Wall’s managerial experiment opening the vay to Mr. Ryan to become 


a manager, and to his wife to satisfy her ar ‘bition as Luphrasia and 
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Lady Teasle, before these parts were attempted by any other actress on 


the American stage. 


All this gives them a claim to consideration in 


American dramatic history, and justifies their rescue from the oblivion 


into which they were allowed to sink. 


In parting with the Ryans, we must also take our final leave of 


Mr. Wall and of his wife and daughter. This list of Mr. Wall’s parts 


Mr. WALL’s Parts. 


Llays. 


A Bold Stroke for a Wife. . 


Allin the Wrong . 


Beaux’ Stratagem . . 


Beggar’s Opers . . 
Busybody ... . 


(Cato eae ae eC 


IDoweles ek ge 


Fatal Discovery. . . 
Fatal Marriage. . . 
(Gamnestc rae 
Grecian Daughter . . 
Gustavus Vasa. . . 
Ec) Came 


Love ina Village . 
Macbeth. . 


Recruiting Officer. . 


Revenge . . 


Richard ITT. 


Romeo and Juliet . . 


a7 ler eu hele 


Sites) Pres 


Coc cs 


Seo a) 5 


Ct ho 


. . Feignwell 


. . sir John Restless 
seston ee Arcner 


Macheath 
Diana Trapes 
- - Marplot 


Boar Samal eters 


- Sir Harry Wildair 


er cette Glenalvon 
PRS ae Tinsel 


Lothario 


2 ise ee Connan 
ec Oho Villeroy 


Beverly 
. . Dionysius 


. . King of Denmark 


Laertes 


- - . Young Mirabel 
. . - Prince of Wales 


. . Bastard 


2) serene a eee dear 
- + « « Mockmode 
- . Young Meadows 
3) ee el nro is Hecate 
erm G51 3 Shylock 


ore aes Ramillie 
Roderic o 


- . . - Count Basset 


. . Captain Drazen 

Zanga 
, Richard 
l Catesby 


sig Pe ee ee Romeo 


is an interesting contrast to his 
parts as a member of the old 
American Company before the 
Revolution. Then he was sub- 
ordinate, now he is in the lead. 
Every student of dramatic history 
will make the comparison for him- 
self. Wall was not a great actor, 
but he was an ambitious one, and 
to him and his partner, Lindsay, 
not to Hallam and Henry, as has 
always been asserted, was due the 
revival of the drama in the United 
States when the dark hours of the 
War for Independence were over. 
Unfortunately for Wall the man- 
ager, Wall the actor was not 
equal to his opportunities, and 
when Wall the manager failed, 
Wall the actor again found his 
true level. 


For more than two 


years he had played almost con- 
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tinuously, but with the disappear- 
ance of Ryan’s company from the 
boards he disappeared also. What 
became of him was a thing with 
which the newspapers of that day 
The 


public was not supposed to have 


did not concern themselves. 


any interest in the doings of act- 
ors, except in the theatre, and 
even there their best achievements 
were not often deemed worthy of 
comment. It may be assumed, 
however, that the Walls continued 
to make their home at Baltimore. 
On the 22d of January, 1784, Mr. 
Wall announced that he would 
teach fencing and small sword 
play, but it is not likely that he 
found this vocation remunerative. 
Were it not for a doubt in regard 
to his Christian name, one might 
be tempted to believe that he 
turned saddler. In April, 1789, 
John Wall, saddler, had a bet of 
two guineas with John Gordon, 
saddler, that his workmen could 
make as good a saddle as Gor- 


don’s. This bet grew out of im- 


putations by Gordon upon Wall’s skill as a mechanic. 
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School for Scandal . Sir Benjamin Backbite 
She Stoops to Conquer . . Tony Lumpkin 


Soman Ie 5 5 6 wd 6 ao 6 Lorenzo 
“Tamerlanes. come ek roike celts Axalla 
ANH 4 6 B Sho BES SE Varanes 
ABN Rg 8 ooo oe Mr. Woodley 
Wenes Ja @saaidl, 5 os 6 6 6 0 6 Pierre 


Major O'Flaherty 


NIC ite i Charles Dudley 


WORE 6 So 6 6 6 0 tO a4 Don Felix 
VESEY 3 One 6 gd) la. ya less Osman 
LFarces. 

All the World’s a Stage. ..... Simon 
Catharine and Petruchio. .... Grumio 
GO 5 oo 6 go os bo 5 6 Damon 
Cheats ofsScapiniar-sr mmm Scapin 

Chrononhotonthologos 
Aldiborontiphafcophornio 
Clive 6 6 9.4 9 0 oe . Young Philpot 
Grossi Purposes) imi on omennte Chapeau 
Devil in the Wine Cellar... ... Toby 
Devil Upon Two Sticks ...... Julep 
Hlarlequinyine item memten ean Conjuror 


. Duke’s Servant 
Young Hob 


High Life Below Stairs . 
Hob in the Well 


Trish s Widow). 00 n Sir Patrick O’ Neal 
Lethe te ef ee Asem 
Lying Valet Bped™ tid Bay aepye: 

pea: Gayless 
Mayor of Garratt . Major Sturgeon 
Milleriof Mansfield Suu nie iene Miller 
MORE sha Inge ISG, Gg a o Boo Fribble 
MICS IDWS Gn Ao Gp oO a & Leander 
}GIMENE 3 5 5 6 6 oo Oo 8 Clerimont 
Badlockiear-smeeemen te) Ramen) ncmt Mungo 
Shee (Con 5 5 9 5 6 6 6 9 Macahone 
Dhomassandisalliy ay.usye am tsmeentens = ee 
ARO MUS & 6 6° Go 4d 6 OS Lively 
Dlr? 5 5 oo 6 90-5 0 0 6 Razor 
Whonorse WotdieGl -- mG o 6 Solomon Smack 
Woigerrn Orme 5 Gg 4g 6 no 5 Oc Quaver 
ANON gq dy Go oo 6H oS Hecate 
Wrangling Lovers . . pe Garlos 


One can almost 
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imagine he hears Gordon say with a sneer, “John Wall, saddler,—faugh! 
An actor can’t make a saddle.” Wall evidently was not prepared to say 


that he could, but he sought and obtained a trial of skill between the 


Mrs. WALL’s PARTS. 


Plays 
Allan the Wrong>s ia = /< Lady Restless 
Busybodya 2) 1- 0st <0 pemeeu=i tea Miranda 
(CANIS 5 5 6 0 od oO Mrs. Beverly 
Gnaen ii Weciin mF Go oo > Augusta 
IGuates WOW Ao Oh ea fe Constance 
Ue ig Sh Gy aS Oe fe een 
Oneerils GS ep a Gos A A obec Monimia 
Reena Onreses . 6 6 5 ey 5 As Rose 
INGIGIC SS BA oh A me Gos 6s Isabella 
Richard ily een Queen Elizabeth 
She Stoops to Conquer . . Mrs. Hardcastle 
We we Eo Ge AS ee Violante 

farces 
OM, op oom oR Maria 
Gontihyan Ces rer ciieieeennS . Arethusa 
Tish ite Below jstairsir. ss ssenrenne Kitty 
Milleriof Manstield| a -s-) aoeteae Margery 


The 


award must have been favorable 


workmen in the two shops. 


to Wall, for Gordon complained 
of sharp practice in the manner 
in which it was secured. During 
the Revolution a John Wall also 
served for a considerable period in 
the Pennsylvania artillery, but ina 
letter addressed to Wall, the man- 
ager, by Dr. Bayley, a specialty 
performer, who gave entertain- 
ments in this country as early as 


1752, the superscription is Thomas 


Wall. This letter is in the New York Historical Society. It is the only 


reference to Wall, except as Mr. Wall, and it is readily conceivable that 


Bayley, who knew him butslightly, 
should be in error as to his name. 
Having ceased to act, Mr.Wall had 
still to earn a living, and the trade 
of a saddler was a good business at 
that time. Mrs. Wall's list of parts 
is a surprising one when compared 
with her roles before the Revolu- 
tion; but she did not long retain 


the lead even under her husband’s 


Miss WALL’s PARTS. 


Plays. 
BUSyHOdY: o> .<uekacr see Scentwell 
Gustavus Vasa. . 5 5. ~ . - Gustava 
Kans. john 2 eis ee Prince Arthur 
Macbeth . . . Fleance 
Orphan esas 06 a Speen cee Page 
Provoked Husband. . . . Miss Jenny 
Richard LESS ees es Duke of York 
Romeo/and sfuliet eee eee Page 
School for Scandals. seman. epee Maid 
Farces 
Contrivances 7) se ee Boy 


Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Printer’s Devil 


management. Miss Wall, as is shown by her parts, was very young. 
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Mr. Wall, apart from his services in Baltimore as manager and 
actor, favored that city in an unexpected manner. It has often been 
asserted by Baltimore chroniclers that the old American Company 


played there in 1772. I could find no proof of it, however, until I 


Comus. examined Hicu Lire BEeLow Srairs. 

(Comusy. ese Mr. Henry NS Os Lovel@tercn sees care Mr. Hallam 
First. Spit)... Mr. Byerly bills pre-— Freeman...» . s+. Mr. Parker 
Second Spirit . . Mr. Morris Lord Duke’s Servant . . . . Mr. Wall 
Third Spirit. . . Mr. Woolls served by Sir Harry’s Servant . . . . Mr. Henry 
Elder Brother. . Mr. Parker gy Wall, Wt s 5 6 6 5 6 oO 6 6 Mr. Morris 
Second Brother. Mr. Goodman (Copenh «4 6 6 6 w oc Mr, Woolls 
Euphrosene. . . Miss Storer andnowin Kingston ........ Mr. Byerly 
NESTE me Seer Mrs. Henry ; ARS 6 yo wo ‘ooo - - « . Mr. Johnson 
the library Lady Bab’s Servant . . . . Miss Storer 

of the New York Historical Society. LadyCharlotte’s Servant . Miss Richardson 
Cooke Sie bawten sees Mrs. Harman 

To my surprise a house-bill of a per- Clee. ......... Mr, Roberts 
Ging alarl (A) a omomiauss Oe Mrs. Henry 


formance by the American Company 
in Baltimore, with full casts of “Comus” and “High Life Below 
Stairs,” was included with those of a later period. According to this 
bill, the performance of the masque and farce took place at the New 
Theatre in Frederick Street, the explanation being added, presumably 
in Mr. Wall’s handwriting, that this new theatre was “an old stable 
belonging to Mr. Little.’ Whether this was a single performance 
given while the company was on its way to or from Annapolis, or one 
of a series, the bill fails to indicate. At that time Baltimore was little 
more than a village; but it is evident from the fact that Mr. Douglass’ 
forces found it worth their while to stop there at all, that the young 
city was already manifesting that interest in the drama that ten years 
later was to give it such a unique place in the history of the American 
Theatre. 


In parting with the Baltimore managers, it is meet that it should 
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be with a word of recognition of the work these too-aspiring players 
accomplished: For more than a century even the fact that they once 
lived and labored has been overlooked. Except by an occasional ref- 
erence in local histories, no historian ever recognized their existence. 
In writing the history of the American Theatre, the story so far told 
in this volume has been ignored utterly, and the revival of the drama 
after the Revolution made to begin with the return of Hallam and 
Henry. There is some satisfaction in knowing what had been accom- 
plished before the runaways from liberty returned to enjoy the advan- 
tages of independence. The long silence in regard to Wall and- Ryan 
as managers, is easily explained. Hallam was Dunlap’s informant in 
regard to the early history of the American stage, and Hallam, of 
course, never spoke of his rivals. Other writers followed Dunlap 
without further inquiry, and so one of the most interesting episodes in 


our theatrical history was buried out of sight. 


CELA PLT Res 


Bite DEPARTING tLAYERS: 


THE LEADING MEN OF THE BALTIMORE COMPANY—MINOR ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES—A SUMMARY OF THEIR PARTS—AMATEURS AS ACT- 
ORS—SIGNIFICANCE OF THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS— UNCONSIDERED 


TRIFLES—A WORD AT PARTING. 


tes chapter must be devoted to the picking up of unconsidered 

trifles. The work of the minor players in the Baltimore com- 
pany, although unimportant in itself, has both historical interest and 
value. Had they belonged to a later era, it would be unnecessary to 
consider them at all. As it was, they were the product of their time 
and locality under conditions peculiarly favorable for turning aspirants 
into actors. It is the especial honor of their city in its relation to the 
history of the American Theatre, that it gave them a hearing. Balti- 
more, from 1782 to 1790, was not only the home of actors and actres- 
ses, but it was the only city in America at that time that produced them. 
As we have seen, many of them, after a brief career, disappeared from 
the stage; but for a time, almost without exception, they continued to 
live there. It was at Baltimore that Hallam and Henry first met Mr. 
Heard and engaged him for the old American Company. That Mr. 
Shakespeare remained there until the summer or autumn of 1786 Is 
shown by the fact that the “Busybody” and the “ Miller of Mansfield ” 
were played for his benefit on the 3d of June in that year. 
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The only additions to the company after Mr. Ryan's return to 
Baltimore were Mr. Courtenay and Mrs. Kidd. Mr. Courtenay was 
an amateur, but he was the original Charles Surface in the “School for 
Scandal” in America. His other parts were Horatio in the “ Fair 
Penitent,” Macduff in “ Macbeth,” Macheath in the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
and Major Sturgeon in the “ Mayor of Garratt.” Mrs. Kidd was seen 
only as Wheedle in the “ Miser,” and Mrs. Candour in the “School for 
Scandal.” With her husband she subsequently played in the South. 
The following summaries are interesting because they represent the 
work of amateurs who took to the stage and made it a business. 

Among the ladies of the Baltimore company who appeared 


previous to the New York visit, whose parts have not been sum- 


MES) PARSON'S PARTS. marized, there were four who de- 
serve a word on parting—Mrs. 
Plays P s 
Beaux’ Stratagem ........ Cherry Parsons, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Lyne 
Iagepis OI) 6 6 So a Mrs. Peach 
pee eae ms, meaem™ and Mrs. Foster. None of them 
HataleMlarnacemrcuys ten onto oanatas Nurse 
Hamlet: Sy as. 2 Player Queen attained to any distinction. Mrs. 
Ieivelekey IW 5 2 Oo 6 ob © 6 Hostess ; ; 
Kine jon eee Queen Eleanor Parsons is first in the number of 
Woverand arbottle suru menaens Trudge : : 
Werchantiotsy eniCemms. li mcmnamt Jessica her Parts and in length of service. 
@roonokomeama- aren acne Widow Lackit She remained with the company 
Provoked Husband . . . Lady Wronghead Rae ; 
Ie giana OUNes — 6 oo oo Got Lucy from the beginning of Lindsay 
WETS a 6 5 oF oO Oo 8 8 Gt Isabella ) : 
GieelIUlly 5 Go o 6 < Queen Elizabeth and Wall’s second season until the 
Reopens coal IWS 6 6 6 Go uo Nurse close of the New York engage- 
She Stoops to Conquer. . .... . Maid 
Spanish Fryar. - 1. 0 ee Duenna Ment. Whether she returned to 
Wiestiindian ae cmr mie ime : : : . : 
oaraae Mrs. Fulmer Baltimore is uncertain. A Miss 
Farces. ‘ : 
Catharine and Petruchio. ..... Curtis Parsons was in the bills for the 
Chrononhotonthologos. . . . . Tathanthe /azd in the farce of “Cross Pur- 
(Geyweess Go 6 8 4 0 Ga o Miss Eleanor 


Ghost loa sae meee ...... Dolly poses,” when Mr. Ryan reopened 
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the Baltimore Theatre, December 
2d, 1783, but it does not follow that 
Mrs. Parsons played the part. 
Mrs. Parsons’ name does not after- 
wards occur in the bills. Although 
Mrs. Potter played fewer parts 
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High Life Below Stairs... .. - Chloe 
Hob in the Well. . . . . . Hob’s Mother 
(eying Valet@a en . . Mrs. Gadabout 
IMisstphers eens momr-fr-irir i -e smn Tag 
Molle IDO Ge. 6 6 6 Go 6 & oo 0 Wilewe! 
OEIWEGG 5 ao oe 6 Oo 6 6 Trifle 
Romance of an Hour . Lady Di Strangeways 
StacelCoachue. mine meen omns Dolly 
WHE 5 6 5 0 4 6 DE OO Columbine 


than Mrs. Parsons, her rank as an actress was a grade higher. Like 


Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Potter accompanied the company to New York; 


Mrs. PoTTer’s PARTS. 


Plays 
air Penitent 22% <) se. =») site e Lucilla 
Inconstant| . ieneu 2) © comers Lamorce 
eoyerdndca BOule mrt +) os eiret Pindress 
Provoked Husband .....-. - Myrtilla 


. Miss Neville 
Louisa Dudley 


She Stoops to Conquer. . . 
West Indian 


Farces. 

Catharine and Petruchio. .... - Bianca 
(Cheats Of SCAapim veunel oils a=) om) vou Clara 

: Melissa 
Lying Valet... .-+-- Mrs. Trippet 
Mock Doctors.) 212) 1s) mer Pores 
Romance ofan Hour. .....-- Jenny 
Stage Coach memento 2) 12 Isabella 
Upholsterer . - - - + + +2 = Harriet 
Wits «o Boo oe Ooo 4 Columbine 


but the only part for which she 
seems to have been cast in that 
city was Louisa Dudley in the 
“West Indian.” She does not 
appear to have returned to Balti- 
more. Still fewer in the number 
of her parts, but higher in rank 
than either Mrs. Parsons or Mrs. 
Sle-re- 


frained from accepting any parts in 


Potter, was Mrs. Lyne. 


the farces, confining herself almost 
wholly to the duennas in the plays. 
Not unlike Mrs. Lyne was Mrs. 


Foster, who appeared only as Lavinia in the “ Fair Penitent,” Lady 


Grace in the “ Provoked Hus- 
band” and Pulcheria in “ Theodo- 
sius.” Both were probably Balti- 
more ladies, to whom the feebleness 
of the Baltimore company gave op- 


portunities to gratify their theatri- 


Mrs. Lyne’s PARTS. 


Beaux’ Stratagem. ... . Lady Bountiful 


George Barnwell... ..- - om oucy 
litem % 9 OS od Oo Queen Gertrude 
Kabir Koike 5 og G g a 6 Lady Falconbridge 
Qhinaity 5 4 G5 5 6 6 So 9 Oo Emilia 
Romeo and Juliet ..... Lady Capulet 
NWicethiGhenl 4 5g goo doo 0 e Lucy 
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Neither Mrs, Lyne nor Mrs. Foster went with the com- 


pany to New York, and they were not seen again upon the stage after 


its return to Baltimore. 


While the Baltimore company was in New York, Mr. Ryan’s 


forces were recruited by a number of actors and actresses, most of 


Mr. KEATING’S PARTS. 


Plays 
Beggars @peraim.aesaesaue Mat o’ the Mint 
oveliniaavillac Carian meme Footman 
Mach eth tamrcari sms. 2 6 « = » Malcolm 
MiSenite arenes) Sises, cakes ehremes Mercer 
Oroonckot maemo mmcnne Seer t fe 
Schoolitomocanda awr.ml ema Trip 
farces. 
Cc Parpacee Frank Bevil 
pitas shad eaten psy eat eS George Bevil 
WirginsUnmaskedism mem mtentomemne Thomas 


whom probably had appeared with 
the military Thespians. Among 
these were Mr. Walker, who ap- 
peared only as WVorfolk in “ Rich- 
ard III,” and the Coog in “ Chro- 
nonhotonthologos;” Mr. Jones, 
whose sole role was the very 
humble one of the Constadle in 
“George Barnwell;” Mr. Coffy, 


whose five parts were Justice Bal- 


ance in the “Recruiting Officer,” King Henry VI in Richard Iih? 
Duncan in “Macbeth,” Captain of the Guard in “Chrononhoton- 


thologos,” and Harry Bevil in “ Cross Purposes,” and Mr. Keating, 


who followed Mr. Ryan’s company 
to Maryland. Of these New York 
players Keating was the only one 
The 


ladies comprised Mrs. Fitzgerald, 


that sought to be an actor. 


whose career has been summed up 
elsewhere; Mrs. Smith, who played 
only Lavinia in the “Fair Peni- 
tent,’ AZelinda in the “ Recruiting 


Officer,” and the Duchess of York 


Mrs. GARRISON’s PARTs. 


Plays 
‘DouglasSpec = ee a oe ae Anna 
Raiyebeniten tae a ae Lucilla 
George: Barnwell ts. ae eee Lucy 
Grecian Daughter ~. . ..... Erixene 
Recruiting) Oficer sae ene Lucy 
West Indian. . . . . . Charlotte Rusport 

farces 
Cheats. of Scapin.... 2. sae Lucia 
Citizen 3... et ae Corinna 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . . . . Harriet 
Wrangling Lovers . - - « . Leonora 
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in “Richard III;” and Mrs. Garrison, who joined the company at 


the beginning of the season, but did not accompany it to Balti- 


more, and Mrs. Hyde and Miss Edwards, who participated in the clos- 


ing performances, and then went to Maryland as part of Mr. Ryan’s 


forces. Mrs. Garrison, while she 
remained with the company, sup- 
plied in a degree the place of Mrs. 
Elm; but Mrs. Hyde was evi- 
dently most esteemed as a sing- 
ing actress. She took the roles 
that had been made popular on 
the American stage by Miss Wain- 
wright, Miss Hallam and Miss 
Storer, but had never found an 
adequate representative in the Bal- 
timore company. Indeed, the list 


of Mrs. Hyde’s parts indicates 


Mrs. Hype’s Parts. 


Plays. 
Beggars Operarewen seni eiaeine Polly 
aS A eee a Ss Soe a eS Anna 
IMO IRTMIN 6 Gg g 6 5 6 bo 6 4 Lavinia 
EEN CHOIR? 5 5 a 5 6 0 a 6 Charlotte 
ove snay Village mae an inane Rosetta 
WOES @ o 6 60s 6 6 6 6 4 Hecate 
IBIS en SNe Puke eit te ape deo Mariana 
Oroonoko. . . . . . . Charlotte Weldon 


aa IIO 5 5 5 5 6 6 Queen Elizabeth 


. . Lady Sneerwell 


LIM CS gear: Ie ar McRae Mrs. Bromley 
farces. 

ON imiG. Gt ay ey Bean ecu awe Laura 

Cross: Purposes 929.0, . «sy Emily 

homestand Sally a uecese me areata ane Sally 

igo Givillbystialiar mma ar Nancy 

WirgingWinmaskecaege eaten Lucy 


that a number of the pieces comprised in it were presented to make 


Miss EDWARDS’ PARTS. 


Plays 
HataliGuniosityzcmesmesme meee mien necen Maria 
Conese, Vee, seo GG Gon te Maid 
WOES of ae ee eee oe Warriet 
Richardylll we aces ee Duchess of York 
Schoolutorpcandalleese suc n omen Maria 
A bins S. pee eo Toa In es Louisa 

Farces 
(Cross; urposes amici eesti KC mICIN Emily 
Harlequinin) relly Columbine 
ea Crp lees 5 4 5 a coe Budget 
Wrangling Lovers. - = = = «= « Leonora 


her musical abilities available. 
Miss Edwards played only juvenile 
and unimportant roles, but she is 
entitled to be remembered in dra- 
matic history as the original Maria 
in the “School for Scandal” in 
this country. That she was iden- 
tical with Mrs. Edwards, who was 
announced for Ayzily in “Cross 


Purposes” on the night that 
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Ryan’s company reappeared at the Baltimore theatre, is almost certain. Itis 


likely that by a printer's error the titles for Miss Parsons and Mrs. Edwards 


should be reversed. 


Besides Mr. Wall and Mr. and Mrs. Ryan there were only six mem- 


bers of the Baltimore company who, by the importance of their parts or 
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PLAYS. 


A Boid Stroke for a Wife 
Allin the Wrong... 
Beaux’ Stratagem .. 
Jeggar's Opera 
Busybody 
Constant Couple. . . 
Douglas 


Drummer 


Fair Penitent 


Eatale@uriosityyercr.0 en 
Fatal Discovery .. . 
Fatal Marriage . . 
(emleSter 7 a is. ie) te. 16 
George Barnwell. . . 
Grecian Daughter . . 
Guetavus Vasa, . . « « 
Hamlet 
Inieonstant: mown. 


Jame Shores = er sure 


Heard. 


Periwinkle . 


- Beverly .. . 
, Boniface. 35 
. \Ben Budge. . 


. ‘Smuggler 


Old Norval . 


Old Wilmot 


. (Orellan 

» {DiKOn 4S 
si otuleelyi ccs) a 
« [Uncle . . . 
z levader mae 


|Arvida 


Old Mirabel 


+johore . . . 


King Henry IV . |King Henry 
NGiyeegOtts a Aeouoe 6 John se. 
|S ee, Ain rat a\bear. <5 


Leve anda Bottle .. 
Lave in a Village 

Macbeth 
Mahomet oa: *.recer «toes 
Merchant of Venice 


Orphan 
COMO Al a ao 65 
Pravoked Husband, . 
Recruiting Officer 


Revenge 
STEN RUIIUE AG 5 So a 
Roman Father... 0 « 
Romeo and Juliet 

School for Scandal . . 
She Stoops to Conquer 
Spanish Fryar 
‘Tamerlane 


--Townly . 
~ Balance . . 


+ Benvolio. 
See eter 


. ;|Pamphlet . 
+ |Woodcock . 


‘Macbeth. . 
'Alcanor . . 


.|Antonio . . 


'Lovegold 
‘Aboun. . . 


Othello 


‘Alonzo 
Henry VI. 


Horatius. . 


Gomez 
'Monesses 


Sciolto ... 


Polonius. . . 


. . \Brabantio . 
. .|/Wronghead . 


Atherton. 


Lewis. Shakespeare. 
.|Tradelove . . Sir Philip . . /Simon Pure 
Sir William . |Robert see 
Gibbet. . . . Scrub Sullen “ 
TOckicieetteh « Jncght cee! cons eee 
. |Sir Jealous. . Sir Francis. . |Whisper . 
«Syphax. <= {Marcus 2). 24-0 esa oie 
. (Standard . Clincher, Jr. . ee 
. (Randolph, = ai. <= = «1s, - \Officer. 
.|Butler. . . . Wellum . . .|Coachman. 
orate. << salsa s ee ee 
. |Randal afce & ele ale te = er eee 
= Kcatthnal ee ef an one teres Euran . 
*\Carlosjaees Sarai s) =e uy ve Pedro - 
ar Sexes. eee |Lewson ae 
. |Thorowgood . 'Freeman . Servant 
= Meélamthiona ty cll i areca a wipe sities Jem tare 
.|Gustavus . . |Adolphus Peterson . 
|King =) Rosencranz)...} 2 8 <. ee 
- |Petit ts oi on neirgy Fe 2d Bravo 
- Gloster |[Belmour. . .|....-. 
. | Douglas eee eer ee ne YS eee oS 
. |Hubert . |Falconbridge .|. . . 5. . 
. |Kent .|Bastard . . . |Burgundy . 
. |Nimblewrist . |Club . |Brisk 
i Hawthore ease. © tee mee) ee nee Wak 
SH pethotaLtlolamey yy ry] aplomb, cet « |Seyton 
- |Mahomet Pharone st. ajc < ssue 
.|Gobbo. . . . |Launcelot . . eos 
« MDECOYIe i Rees lic© se ie ef Jeweler 
a er oh hcl eee Rn Rae Lee on SES 
Pr ee Meret ica: \Chamont Servant 


; ‘Kite hate ates 
sj Carlos; de sarsune 
Richmond. . 
Publius! 3%. « 


Te GApUe tas ae 
» wfor Oliver 2 iy 
. Young Marlow Hardeastle . 


. Cassia ee. 


Manuel . . 
Buckingham . 


. Diggory Ny 
Dy ominiclhes ears 
~ @ (Bayazetee a 


Ratcliff . . 


servant <5 


. Bassanio. . 
. |Frederick . . 


WamesS cise, 4 danas 
Constable . . 
.|Manuel . . 


Smith. 


sha « + © = = 6 


a Tom Errand. 


. Randolph . . 
. Fantome. 


> jLaertes . 2; 


. |Zaphira . . 


Salas Cuee aes 
.|Richard . . 


. |Joseph 
Iservant ©. « 


Pedroia 


Tilyard. 
Freeman. . . 


.|Calippus. . . 


Trollio 
'Guildenstern . 


. |Dugard 2. . 


jCatesby . .. 


. Worcester . . 


Pembroke . . 


. Gloster 


LYTIC se 


 Mizvan 5. 6 
. jpolarine . . « 


Acasto 
|Ludovico 


.|Poundage . . 


Seruple .< . 
Alvarez, <<< 


=|Henry VI. 
3 a) wee I DIeRIS te ii 
riar John, . 


. Dervise . . . 


their length of service, were entitled to be classed as leading men. 
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These 


were Heard, Lewis, Shakespeare, Atherton, Smith and Tilyard. Heard and 


Shakespeare will be met hereafter, the former as a member of the old 


American Company; but it was thought best to include his list of parts here 


as illustrating an epoch in his professional life and in the revival of the 
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Pays. Lewis. 
Theodosius .... ..|Theodosius .|Marcian.. . 
IVES oye. i eo . |Sir William . |Waters 
Venice Preserved . |Jaffier . . .<|Conspirator . 
West Indian... . . . |Stockwell . .|Capt. Dudley 
IW QRGEE wen erika ta ke = Don Pedro. . |Don Lopez 
AT Aso pone cia od colty ims Lusignan . |Nerestan 

FARCES. 

Fulithe World's aiStage:,|\ Waters. «sills «ee 6. 0 ve 
Apprentice ... zed a satis Eh owe \Gargle. 
Catharine and Petruchio!......./....... 
Cheats of Scapin. . . . |Gripe Shift 
Chrononhotonthologos .}....... Chri a5 va 
HRZEM ee ie ke alia else esas Sir Jasper . . 
DODEFACE sn on ss) ie ee’ i wey eel Capstern. . 
Contrivances'.: .. «« PADETIS patie attri Gan age terete 
Cross Purposes . . . . Consol (Grub 

Devil in the Wine Cellar Sir Timothy .|Cuttum .. . 
Devil Upon Two Sticks Asmodeus. ./Testy .... 
(ROSE Viia ie, eric =a) = Wie io hames \Sir Jeffry 
Harlequin in Hell . . .|Pantaloon . ./Clown.... 
High Life Below Stairs .|Coachman.. . |Sir Harry 
PobMmttie Welk waectt Old tobi soils, soa « 1 
Trish Widow. . . 2 s% IKockseys 5). Bates, (0... 
Lethe net paemeee as Old Man ..|Asop.... 
yang Valebon So. se ee NisveeeGutle ct. mae 
Mayor of Garratt. ... 'Mug . Heeltap-Jollop 
Milleniot iiansiiele onsite enue e =) ieilieaciyie la). 
iss.ata Pier Lh SCUS rates ails ot Swale prs a oor 
Mock Doctor .. =. - Hellebore Sir Jasper 
VTi phen cay taint apr Jail hadaes a eee \Cape 
iPadlockae.) -) «1s eM ere eee hrs eee ois 
Romance ofan Hour. .|. .. <= «+ \Sir Hector. . 
Stage Coachin maine use Mor CLEA swsullls xoute oteiemie hs 
Thomas and Sally . . . Joan... . ./Thomas e 
Too Civil by Half . . . Bustle. . . . |Sir Toby 
‘Two Misers .... ../Hunks. . . . [Osman 
Wipholsterer 25) a6 | Se Ses led eR Ne 7 
Virgin Unmasked eS LSter ees + \Goodwill 
Witches SA GLOW Tce pots 


Wrangling Lovers 


| Heard. 


Pantaloon . 


riesth a 


[Lopezin 4 5 « 


.|Lissardo. . 
.|Orasmin. . . 


Shakespeare. 


Paiodl 5s a 
Fulmer 


Fadlidinida . . 
Young Wilding 


. |Lovemore , . 


IRVaytoN A, Son a 


Barber names 


Atherton. 


. |Conspirator . 
aistukely 2) 6 
.||Wasquez.. . s 


Melidor ... 


RODIN aes) 


Harlequin. . 
Kingston 


Harlequin . . 


Siler je) 6, fe <0: 818: 


Smith. Tilyard. 
Lucius. . . .|Aranthes 
leMoNEeS 5 alo. 0 08 6 6 
DO amore se Warland 5. 
bos . |Alguzil 
boo oo OG Chatillon 


Catchpole . . 


>)\Baptistas 27. 


Leander =) oa 


Robert 
Friendly. . . 


Jollop 

Dick 

Jasper . 
Harry 6 


}Ormsby . . . 


Watchman. . 


oo. 
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drama in America. Heard remained in Baltimore for some time after 
Ryan’s company disbanded, where it seems his young wife, Margaret 
Heard, died in October, 1784, in her twentieth year. Mr. Lewis was, 
after Mr. Heard, the most available member of the company. That he 
possessed some skill as an actor is shown by his parts and his long 
service. Beyond these nothing is known in regard to him. Mr. 
Atherton was useful, but not ambitious, and Mr. Smith, as the 
conditions under which his services were rendered show, ambitious, 
but not useful. It is probable that all these, except Mr. Heard, 
continued to make Baltimore their home. 

Another group of actors, each of whom deserves a parting 
word, comprised Willis, Davids, Twyford and Church. Mr. Willis’ 


Mao Wine Pacis, first part was Frederick in the 


“Wonder,” when it was given by 


Plays. 

A Bold Stroke fora Wife . . . . Sackbut Lindsay and Wall during their 
Aiematheg WirO0 oem emer eee Brush : 
Begear.s1@Deam earn mn Mat o’ the Mint first season. At the outset his 
Citom ramets ed ee cm pronins See 
Ceres Daioh ae on ree parts were insignificant, as Jeremy 
(Ee Wee . GB bo b ao ec Siward in “She Stoops to Conquer ance 
lebveadlae Gem ge of oe Sho Dao. cc Horatio 5 xe 
ietier Jalopy IN. B68 dO G Be doe Louis Omar in “ Tamerlane;” but he was 
Ki hws ie Se noe ty ot, € i Fetinct 

ing John Salisbury accorded the distinction of speak- 
IU Eien. Mar Ges arto OBS Usher 
Love'in a Village 4. o = Sus Hodge ing Davids’ epilogue on the last 
IMerchantioravientCetm mci smt smn. Lorenzo ~ 
(ivsiey os 6 pe eo 8 8 ao MONET) night of the season. As an actor 
Reenuting: Oficent see < an ' 

scnu une Cicer - + Bullock Willis made little progress, but he 
Romeo) and) s)ule Geaer-ue- ae Peter 
She Stoops to Conquer. . . . . . Jeremy seems to have developed some 
‘Tamerlanevc ire op sae os wee ee Omar : : 
Wonder su.s0 ck epee Frederick talent as a singer. He did not go 

Farees. with Ryan’s company to New 

PMCS Ge 6 8 ua CO 5 Simon “ 
Catharine and Petruchio . . . . Biondello York,” That\he contmusa 0 


Contract esi" ay Nett ere ree Martin side in Baltimore is shown by the 
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fact that he played Hodge in“ Love 
in a Village” on the 6th of De- 


cember, 1783. The first mention 
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High Life Below Stairs... .. . Lovel 
SEO (CHO, s5 G6 i GeSeel aes Fetch 
Thomas and Sally ..... .. . Squire 
VVICCH ES Segara Reroute ees Clown 


of Mr. Davids was at the close of Lindsay and Wall’s first season, 


when he contributed the amusing “ Farewell Epilogue” recited by 


Mr. Davips’ Parts. 


Plays 
Bespar'ssOpera miss i ee see Peachum 
Calioses E.R ey eer ae . Lucius 
HO GUCLASH caresses gee sk eee 8 Officer 
ali henitentre- smn ee melee ani Rossano 
WatalsCuriosityacem sis! so) ss) Eustace 
HataleDiscoverye, als. sa es eee 
Fatal Marriage. . . . . . Count Baldwin 
seorve Barnwell es) 3s cer . Trueman 
Grecian Daughter . . ee 
Iaconstantee eens el a, ees First Bravo 
Kine johrie. so. 5 | . . Austria 
Love anda Bottle... ..-.. Lovewell 
Love in a Village. . Sir William Meadows 
Macbeth Rosse 
Miser . . Clerimont 
Oroonoko Sau eee Blanford 
Provoked Husband . . . . . John Moody 
Recruiting Officer .. 2... ee 
ROUSIS S Bro coe ea omen Alvarez 
tCH ard ell mre ies Wee e ew ve Stanley 
omeorands|alict ¢-meee seers) te . Paris 


- - . Hastings 
. - » Alphonso 


She Stoops to Conquer . . 
Spanish Fryar . 


BGheOdOSiNS ewratian ‘suc ciesasl so oute! « Leotine 

BLINIES 28 oe co eg Synch ie . Belford 

; Stukely 

WestIndian. .... ilmee 
Farces. 


All the World’s a Stage . Sir Gilbert Pumpkin 
Catharine and Petruchio. . . Music Master 
. Palemon 


Mr. Willis. 


appearance as an actor the next 


Davids made his first 


season and remained with the com- 
pany until it was disbanded. He 
was with the company in New 
York and in all its visits to Annap- 
olis. His list of parts is interest- 
ing, because it represents the work 
of an amateur who took to the 
stage as an amusement and. be- 
came a professional player. In 
the plays and farces he played 
“old men” and “juveniles” as 
the occasion demanded, many of 
them being insignificant; but he 
seems to have possessed some 
he would 


musical ability, or 


scarcely have been accorded 
Peachum in the “Beggar’s Opera,” 
Sir Witham Meadows in “Love 
in a Village,” the A/usic Master 
in “Catharine and Petruchio,” and 


Palemon in the “Chaplet.” The 
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Cheats of Scapin. . © « « . Thrifty 
Citizen . Seer ein a . . Old Philpot 
ContraCinace ten tmea es . Captain Sprightly 
Cross Purposes. . ... - . - Robin 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Invoice 
Ghost! 2445 > = a a) see teen onataan 
Hob in the Well . . . . Sir Thomas Testy 
Get Mi, eta) ester qh ete Fine Gentleman 
Viypbilee WEN G bo eo bc Beau Trippet 
Mayor of Garratt. . ....- . Brin 
Missi her Leens aren -anamr Captain Loveit 
Mocks Doctor sieve issu <a . Davy 
()GLIMENGS 2 Goth eee pe Harlow 
Stage Coach . . Nicodemus Somebody 
Moo Givil by Wel aliens ate eee Butler 
siwot Miserst=s) << Ne Mustapha 
Wipholsterer gi -) ysl =i iia Quidnune 
Virgin Unmasked. . ; =. Coupee 
‘Witchesiim ciao tae omen Maccaroni 
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surprising thing about his parts 
That Mr. 


Davids continued to make the 


is their number. 
amusement of the public a busi- 
ness after the Baltimore company 
was disbanded, is indicated by the 
fact that on the 27th of February, 
1786, he gave readings at Car- 
Mr. 


ford’s roles were few and unim- 


lisle, Pennsylvania. 


Twy- 


portant. Asa rule, they possessed 


a dignity as nearly befitting the 


cloth as it was possible that anything in the theatrical way should 


befit it. 


. ry ag gt 
the arrogant legate in “ King 


Among these two were 


John,” and Friar Laurence, the 
too sympathetic priest in “ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ He was probably 
given the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” 
because of his reading of Shaks- 
pere’s splendid speeches. Twy- 
ford played only in the two Mary- 


land cities, and he did not resume 


especially characteristic, Pandulph, 


Mr. TwyFrorp’s PARTS. 


Plays. 


Beaux’ Stratagem . . Sir Charles Freeman 


Constant Couple. . . Vizard 
Hamlet. . . Ghost 
King Johns 2 G's. sane ees Pandulph 
Nierchantof/¥ emcee. een . « Duke 
Richard Ti Wee ee ee Catesby 
Romeo and Juliet. . . . . Friar Laurence 
farees. 
High Life Below Stairs . . . . . - Philip 


Romance of an Hour . . . Mr. Brownlow 


his place in the company after its return from New York. While 


Mr. Twyford could scarcely have occupied a position of much im- 


portance in the church, it is certain that Mr. Church filled a very 


humble place in the theatre. 


That these, as well as their predeces- 


sors and successors in the same line of parts, were Baltimore ama- 


TAPED EPARIING PLAYERS. 


teurs may be assumed with safety. 
Davids, Twyford and Church, or 
Street, Patterson, Brown and 
Killgour should have had any 


stage training. The average man 


has always been ready to attempt | 


to act if he found the opportunity. 
These men found the opportunity 
and embraced it. This is shown 


in the fact that they played any- 


thing that chance or necessity accorded them. 


Mr. STREET’S PARTS. 


Plays. 
Allinthe Wrong. . . Young Belmont 
iyoehe 6 oo 6 os . Charles 
(Gammester eect eel ore ee ene Dawson 
Gustavus Vasa . Anderson 
isthe 2" 5. Sg ao eae so. cee . Marcellus 
|ESE SRO 5 Soo Ae Bon . Ratcliff 
King Henry IV... . . Sir Walter Blunt 
Lear sas . Albany 
Merchant of Venice . » Salanio 
Gueineiy << BAAN es . Ernesto 
QW 2 6 oo 5 5 Gee a 5 oO Gratiano 
Recruiting Officer . . Captain Plume 
aM exlane me uric ar sae iets es Prince 
Venice Preserved .~.. . . Bedamar 
Nest Indian <5 soe. = Charles Dudley 
Wonder . . . Colonel Briton 
Farces 
INDE G oo Ba ao Ge . Dick 
(Giver, 5 Ge 3 0 6 & . Beaufort 
Contrivances . . uses Hearty 
Devil Upon Two Sticks. . . . . . Invoice 
(EME y oo feo oa Captain Constant 
High Life Below Stairs ..... Freeman 
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It is scarcely possible that Willis, 


Mr. CHURCH’S PARTS. 


Plays 
Batal Marriages. s meters) is een edro 
Inconstanteeuecoaserm) culties. Constable 
Provoked Husband . Constable 
ARs COSUS 6 6 sb 4 2 os = = -tticus 
Farces. 
All the World’s a Stage Harry Stukely 
Cheats oh. scapiniewra a nemre . Octavian 
MocheDoctors..7.a00 nents . Robert 
WONG? 5 6 Go ea c . Belmour 
Mr. Street began 


his humble but useful career as 
early as Lindsay and Wall’s first 
his debut as 


season, making 


Ernesto in the “Orphan” on 
He 


played during Lindsay and Wall’s 


the 25th of January, 1782. 


two seasons, but his name does 
in the bills under 


His best 


not appear 
Ryan’s management. 
part was Captain Phune in the 
“Recruiting “Officer,” which he 
played for his benefit. Mr. Pat- 
terson’s parts were fewer in num- 
ber and even less important than 
Street’s. Unlike Strect, Patterson 
remained with the company after 


Ryan assumed control, but he 
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retired previous to the New York season. 


trary, played both in Maryland 


Mr. PATTERSON’S PARTS. 


Plays 
Beaux’ Stratagem a.) so) cee Bagshot 
Ibaomeare Go A Be 6 6 A aS Third Bravo 
einem skeag IM 5 56 4B Ge a a aoe Peto 
WINS: 5 BS 6 co p ooo oS Ammon 
Provoked) Wusband! \syiey-) item Servant 
Recruitingy © fic erm mes alemememne Collier 
Romeo ands) ulieiiesm iin iee Balthazar 

farces. 
Devil in the Wine Cellar... . . Harry 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . . . . Forceps 
High Life Below Stairs. . . . . . Fiddler 
WIV? 2 oo oo dt Oo James 
Romance‘of an Hour 2-9-5 = Servant 
an actor. Mr. Killgour was one 


He 
opening night of the Baltimore 
Theatre as Catesby in “ Richard 
ts 


say and Wall’s company. 


His subsequent parts were 
few in number and even less im- 
portant than the role in which 
he made his debut—the Servant 
in the “Busybody,” the Wazter 
in the ‘“Gamester,” the Captain 
of the Guard in “Lear,” Quill- 
drive in the ‘“‘Citizen,” and one of 
the Mod in the “Contrivances.” 
Killgour’s attempt to become an 


actor evidently proved a failure. 
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Mr. Brown, on the con- 
and in New York. Mr. 


joined the Baltimore company be- 


Brown 


fore Ryan assumed the manage- 
ment, but he seldom appeared 
until the company went to New 
York. His list of parts shows 
that he was content with modest 
roles, and the fact that he made 
the long journey from Baltimore 
to New York to exhibit his abili- 
ties as a player, indicates that he 
had set his heart upon becoming 
of the original members of Lind- 


made his first appearance on the 


Mr. Brown’s Parts. 


Plays 
Fatal’ Discovery's (5). 5: game ie Calmer 
George Barnwell (i923) -) sent 
Grecian: Dauchter!ia0ie ess eee Calippus 
King kenny UV Pecans Bardolph 
Richard tlie = ote. ene . . Dighton 
Spanish Eryar os een ee Bertram 

Farces. 
Cheats/ofocapiiy.a a eee ae Leander 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . .... Forceps 
Lethes ees cee eee es . . Charon 
Iyinke Valet 2 2s ns ee amen Cook 
Mayon of Garratt marr statins Snuffle 
OldsMaidiecn. atos sheen Heartwell 
Upholsterers. geen enn eens Pamphlet 


The parts of Mr. Roussell, the 
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dancer of the company, were confined to pantomimic and terpsichorean 
roles. He continued to give dancing lessons in Baltimore for many 
years. This finishes the list of actors who appeared with the Balti- 
more company previous to the New York engagement. 

What is remarkable about this Baltimore company is its great 
activity and the large number of minor actors and actresses presented 
to the public within the brief period of two years and one month. 
Mr. Wall appeared altogether in forty-one plays and twenty-nine 
farces, Mr. Ryan in twenty-eight plays and fourteen farces, and Mrs. 
Ryan in twenty-eight plays and sixteen farces. Of the minor players 
not fewer than twenty actors and fifteen actresses were introduced to 
the American stage during this time. All this is a curious comment 
on the success that was allowed to attend the effort to obliterate all 
recollection of the company, its members and its work. Even the 
credit of introducing the drama at Baltimore is accorded to the old 
American Company by Dunlap and Durang, both of whom came 
under Hallam’s influence. Perhaps it would not be fair to accuse 
Hallam of a deliberate attempt to falsify history, that offense being 
more chargeable to the note-takers who accepted his rambling talk as 


historical truth. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY IN JAMAICA. 


PERFORMANCES FROM 1779 TO 1782—THE PLAYERS AND THE PLAYS— 
SOME IMPORTANT CASTS—OLD ACQUAINTANCES— MISS WAIN- 
WRIGHT AND MISS CHEER — MR. HENRY’S COMEDY AND A COM- 


EDY BY MISS CHEER—DEATH OF MR. HUGHES. 


Ge theatre in Jamaica before and during the American Revolu- 

tion was so intimately associated with the history of the Ameri- 
can Company that the information available in regard to the stay of 
our comedians in that island, and the work they performed while 
there, is necessary to the illustration of the development and growth 
of the drama in the United States. This information is in its nature 
meagre enough, but it is sufficiently complete for the period it covers, 
and that period is fortunately the most interesting in the entire epoch 
of the absence of the company from the continent. The story of this 
epoch becomes all the more interesting because of the fact that 
Jamaica had always been the retreat of the Colonial players. The 
elder Hallam retired to Jamaica in 1754, and died there. It was there 
that Douglass recruited his first company in 1758, and there that he 
returned in 1762. There he recruited his second company, which he 
brought to Philadelphia in 1766. It was there, too, that the American 
Company went in 1774-5, its principal members residing there during 
the next ten years. That a part of the company gave performances 
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at Kingston, at intervals between 1775 and 1778, is certain, but I have 
been able to ascertain nothing in regard to them. It is clear, how- 
ever, from a letter dated at Kingston, January 9th, 1779, and printed 
in the Pennsylvania Packet in April, that there were no performances 
during the latter part of 1778, for it is said that the theatre had been 
“for some time shut up.” It was announced, however, that it was to 
be speedily opened under the management of Mr. Hallam, “ from 


’ 


whose theatrical qualifications,” it was said, ‘“‘the public may expect 


their usual agreeable entertainment.” Unfortunately the date of the 
opening has not been preserved, the first of this series of performances 
on record being that of May Ist, 1779, the date when the publication 
of the Jamaica Mercury and Kingston Weekly Advertiser was begun. 

Instead of attempting to group the performances of 1779-82, 
under Mr. Hallam’s direction, into separate seasons, it has been 


thought better to sum up the rie pee oe 


work of these two years in one 


: : 1779. 
consecutive list. In the produc- way 1—Douglas ee Eine 
tion of “Douglas” Mr. Hallam Chuzen & eG 
15—lercy . . . Miss More 


was Norval, but the part of Lady High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
I—Cholene Man = Cumberland 
Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 
26—Percy. 
Lying Valet . . 


June 


Randolph was played by “a lady, 


being her first appearance.” Be- 


. Garrick 
2—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Thomas and Sally . . Bickerstaff 


tween the play and the farce the Oct. 


“Drunken Peasant” was danced 
by Mr. Godwin, who had been a 
member of the American Com- 
aware 


first casts printed were those of 


pany many years before. 


“Percy” and the “ Lying Valet.” 


22—Merry Wives of Windsor 


Shakspere 

Lying Valet. 
30—Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Foote 
Devil to Pay . .- Coffey 
Nov. 13—Maid of the Mill. . . Bickerstaff 
Noyce —y 5 6 G - . Murphy 
27—Duenna eh e eshendan 


Apprentice. 
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1780. 
DR TOES no Oe a te Om Foote 
Theatrical Candidates. 
23—Lyar. 
Theatrical Candidates. 
Ola Maid Be weet Murphy 
Mar. 11—Duenna. 
Reprisal gamete meee Smollett 
April 1—Shipwreck. ... . Cumberland 
Gent}. p.acared steaks Woodward 


. Whitehead 
. . Colman 


8—Roman Father 
Man and Wife. . 


May 6—English Merchant . . . Colman 
Who's the Dupe? . Mrs. Cowley 
[ES SISK o 5 aed oo xp Sheridan 
Genii. 
28—Law of Lombardy . . . Jephson 
Ghosttjeemee en Mrs. Centlivre 
July 8—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
15—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
Ghost. 
22——O phan i naee Otway 
Devil Upon Two Sticks. 
Aug. 15—Countess of Salisbury . . Hartson 
Mocks Doctors -s =n: Fielding 
Sept. 2—Merchant of Venice . . Shakspere 
Padlociss Sya-tnomear Bickerstaff 
9— Merchant of Yenice. 
Virgin Unmasked . . . Fielding 
Oct. 7—Venice Preserved . . Otway 
DLethew aren ners Pens Garrick 
(Gentlemen of the Army.) 
21—Zara Parity Gt arson cr Hill 
Duke and No Duke . . Cokaine 


(Benefit of the American Company 
by Gentlemen of the Army.) 

28—Suspicious Husband. . . Hoadly 

Lethe. 

(Characters by Gentlemen of the 
Army for Benetit of Distressed 
Widows and Orphans.) 

Nov. 11—Macbeth . . . - Shakspere 
(Gentlemen of the Army.) 
Thomas and Sally. 
21—Maid of the Mill. 
Old Maid. 
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Hannah More’s tragedy was new 
and had the prestige of being a 
Covent Garden success. The cast 
shows that there were two Wig- 
nell’s in the company—Mr. Wig- 
nell who played Ldrick, and Mr. 
T. Wignell who was the Earl 
Percy. The names that were fam- 
iliar to American theatre-goers of 
that time were those of Mr. Hal- 
lam as Earl Douglas, Mr. Good- 
man as Earl Rady, Mr. Morris as 
Sir Hubert, Mr. Woolls as Har- 
court, Mrs. Morris as Alwina and 
Miss Wainwright as Bertha. It 
will thus be seen that Mr. Good- 
man did not remain in Philadel- 
phia during the War for Independ- 
ence, as has been supposed, and 
that Miss Wainwright had gone 
to Jamaica and resumed the stage 
News of Mr. Garrick’s 


death having arrived a few days 


in earnest. 


before, the “Lying Valet” was 
now announced as “written by 
the late Mr. Garrick.” For Melissa, 
in the farce, a new name occurs— 


Mrs. Hamilton. Among the casts 
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of this period the most interesting, 
perhaps, was that of the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” This comedy 
was produced under Mr. Doug- 
lass’ management at the South- 
wark Theatre, Philadelphia, in 
1770, but the distribution of parts 
is unknown. Mr. Douglass was 
probably the Fa/staf in the com- 
edy, as he always was in the trag- 
edy, “King Henry IV,” Mr. Good- 
man, who now played the part, 
having at that time just forsaken 
Lawyer Ross’ office for the stage. 
Then, as now, Mr. Hallam was 
probably Ford, Mr. Morris Parson 
Evans and Mr. Woolls Pistol. Mr. 
Godwin, who was now the Host 
of the Garter, had already retired 
from the American Company and 
become the leading spirit in the 
New American Company, and 
Miss Wainwright, who was now 
Mrs. Page, had also previously re- 
tired. Mr. Hughes, the S/cnder, 
in Jamaica, did not join the com- 
pany until 1773, and Mr. T. Wig- 
nell, the Dr. Cains, did not make 
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Nov. 25—Duenna. 
Ghost. 
Dec. 9—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 
Fletcher 
(Gentlemen of the Army.) 
Mia's ayes eee ee Bc O’ Hara 
1781. 
Feb. 6—Wonder 3 -)5)- Mrs. Centlivre 
Deuce isin Him . . . . Colman 


Vintner Tricked . . . Yarrow 


10—Love in a Village . Bickerstaff 
Harlequin Collector. 
17—Hamlet....- ; . . Shakspere 


Harlequin Collector. 
Mar. 31—Distressed Mother . 
Old Maid. 
April 7—Distressed Mother. 
Spanish Fryar . . . Dryden 
14—Lionel and Clarissa. . Bickerstatf 
Trish Widow . _ Garrick 
(Mrs. Hamilton’s Benefit.) 


. Phillips 


21—Virginia as Sayers GhISp 
Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benehit.) 
28—All for Loves » 4 =). - Dxyden 
Tony Lumpkin in Town . O’ Keefe 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
May 12—She Wou'd and She Wou'd Not 
Cibber 
Triumph of Genius. 
(Mrs. Morris’ Benefit.) 
26—School for Scandal 
Padlock. 
(Mrs. Raynard’s Benefit. ) 


Sheridan 


June 2—Gamester . . Moore 
Shadows of Shakspere . . . Pratt 
Comus . Milton 


(Mr. Goodman’s Benefit.) 

30—Chapter of Accidents . 
Anatomist . 

(Miss Wainwright’s Benefit.) 

July 18—Measure for Measure 


. Miss Lee 


. Ravenscroft 


. Shakspere 
Ieinco’se travels... . Garrick 
Daphne and Amintor . Bickerstaff 


- (Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
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Aug. 4—Orphan of China. . . . Murphy 
Maid of the Oaks . . . Burgoyne 

(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
18—Romeo and Juliet. . . Shakspere 
AULnON 3, Sanya 5 oe Foote 

(Miss Storer’s Benefit.) 
25—School for Soldiers. . . . Henry 
Quakersy. . <2 Mrs. Centlivre 

(Mr. Henry's Benefit. ) 


Sept. 1—-Richard) Ll ee eee es Shakspere 
Lilliputian Camp. 
(Mr. Godwin’s Benefit.) 
15—Rivalsi.\, © heciiester oa Sheridan 


Reprisal. 
(Mr. Dermot’s Benefit.) 
22—Constant Couple . . Farquhar 
Genii. 
(Master Woolls’ Benefit.) 
6—Jealous Wife... .. . Colman 
West India Lady’s Arrival 
in London . . . . Miss Cheer 
(Miss Cheer’s Benefit.) 
22—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
Irish Widow. 
(Mrs. Hughes’ Benefit.) 
27—Recruiting Officer . . 
Shadows of Shakspere. 
Reprisal. 
(A Speculative Night.) 
Nov. 3—Love in a Village. 
Devil Upon Two Sticks. 
(Master and Miss Woolls’ Benefit.) 


Oct. 


. Farquhar 


Dec. 8—Belle’s Stratagem . . Mrs. Cowley 
Kingston Privateer . . - Pilon 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
1782. 
Jan. 5—King HenryIV .. . Shakspere 


(Mr. Moore’s Benefit.) 
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his American debut before the Rev- 
olution. Mr. Morales, a Jamaica 
actor, who never appeared in the 
United States, was Shallow, Mr. 
Wignell Page and Master Woolls 
Robin. Mrs. Morris played J/rs. 
ford, Mrs. Hamilton Mrs. Quickly 
and Mrs. Raynard, of whom this 
is the first mention, Anne Page. 
This cast shows the personnel of 
the company in Jamaica under Mr. 
Hallam’s management in 1779, 
with the exception of Miss Storer, 
evidently Maria Storer, who was 
advertised for Ne/Z for the first 
time when the “ Devil to Pay” was 
given with the “ Devil Upon Two 
Sticks,” on the 30th of October. 
As Miss Storer was afterward the 
Louisa in the “ Duenna,” it is 
probable that she also appeared 
as Fatty in the “Maid of the 


Mill.” She seems to have been a 


regular member of the company, although Mr. Henry was not. 


Jamaica does not appear to have proved a profitable field for 


theatrical enterprise, for the theatre not only seems to have remained 


closed from the 27th of November, 1779, to the 16th of February, 


1780, but previous to the reopening, and for some time afterward, Mr. 
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Hallam printed in the Jamaica Mercury an advertisement’ of a scheme 
for a series of performances by subscription intended to secure him 
against loss. The plan must have proved satisfactory, for a season of 
theatrical activity followed, the newspapers showing that the perform- 


ances were continued at intervals during the spring and summer and 


into the autumn. 


LYAR. 


Young Wilding . . Mr. Hallam 
Old Wilding . . Mr. Goodman 
Sir James Elliot . . Mr. Woolls 
Papilion . Mr. T. Wignell 
Miss Godfrey . Miss Wainwright 
Lucy Miss Storer 
Miss Grantham . Mrs. Raynard 


“Lyar,” and a mu- 
sical prelude on the 
opening and altera- 
tions of the theatre, 
called “ Theatrical 
Candidates.” In 


The house was reopened with Foote’s comedy, the 


THEATRICAL CANDIDATES. 


Mercury . . . Mr. Hallam 
Harlequin . Mr. T. Wignell 
Punch . . Mr, Dermot 
Pierrot . . Mr. Morris 


Comic Muse. Miss Wainwright 
Tragic Muse . Mrs. Raynard 


the cast of the prelude is found the name of Mr. Dermot, who made 


1Mr. HALLAM’s SUBSCRIPTION SCHEME. 


Kingston 24th January 1780. 

Several Gentlemen having expressed their 
wishes, that a Plan could be fallen upon for 
the future support of the 7heasre, calculated 
to render the Expense of frequenting Plays 
easier to the Public, & at the same time, the 
sum received of a sufficient Value to the 
Manager and Actors, to enable them to carry 
on their Profession; .... The following 
Scheme is humbly submitted to the Friends 
and Patrons of the Liberal Arts, for their con- 


sideration. 


A Subscription is proposed for Three 
Months, to commence some time in Febru- 
ary, & end in May in which time twenty four 
Plays may be acted, at the rate of two a 
week. 

It is supposed that £75 per night would 
be a sum equal to the Incidental Expense, & 
a moderate support to the Performers. 

24 Plays at £75 each . ee 1 500 


200 Subscribers at 8 £ each (which is 
rating a Ticket for Admission or £1600 

each play at 6s 8¢.) will produce 
E200 


But there will be a Deficiency of 

This Difficiency, it is apprehended, may be 
supplied from the Pit Audience, and the 
Non-Subscribers to the Boxes, who are to pay 
the customary Prices. 

When a competent number of subscribers 
are obtained, to give a prospect of the Plan’s 
succeeding, the Tickets will be delivered, 
upon the Payment of the Money. 

The Manager, on his part, promises and 
obliges himself, to do everything in his power 
that can conduce to the Entertainment of the 


Public—to get up as many New Plays as pos- 
Oid 


sible;—to revive the most approved 


_ones;—in short, he will make it his Study, as 


it is undoubtedly his Interest, to superintend 
and conduct the Amusements of the Public in 
such a manner as to recommend his Labours 
to the future countenance of his Patrons. 

pase Subscriptions are received at the 
New Printing Office. 
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his first appearance with the American Company at the Southwark 


Theatre in November, 1773. 


When the “Old Maid” was given as 


the afterpiece on the second night, Mrs. Hamilton played the title-role 


for the first time. 


She came to the United States in 1787. 


At this time Sheridan’s comedies were the rage in England, 


and Mr. Hallam presented them in Jamaica as fast as he was able to 


DUENNA. 


procure them. 
The first on 


RIVALS. 


Carlos... . - A Gentleman . Sir Anthony Absolute. Mr. Goodman 
Ferdinand... . Mr. Wallan the list was Captain Absolute . . Mr. Hallam 
Don Jerome . . Mr. Goodman ‘het Diaennas Acres as Katie ee Mr. Morris 
Anthonio . Mr. Woolls Sir Lucius O’Trigger . Mr. Godwin 
Lopez . - -Mr.Morrs Jt was first Fag ....-..-: Mr, Woolls 
Father Paul . . . Mr. Hughes 3 Coachman oleae Mr. Dermot 
Father Dominick . Mr. Godwin acted in Ja- Sarva My acon 
bleagre Porter . . Mr. Wignell maica, so far Lydia oy Ae Mrs. Morris 
Diego - . . Mr. Morales Mrs. Malaprop . Miss Wainwright 
Isaac Mendoza . Mr. T. Wignell as the record Evey 3 . Miss Storer 
Louisa. . . . . Miss Storer Folia. 2160 ce tueee Mrs. Raynard 
Margaret . . . Mrs. Hamilton shows, on the 

Claray ys se) Mrs. Raynard 


the 11th of March, 1780. 


27th of November, 1779, and revived on 


Upon its revival Mrs. Morris played Carlos 


for the first time, Mr. Dermot Father Paul and Mr. Morales Meagre 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Sir Peter Teazle . . . . Mr. Goodman 
Charles;Surtacegn mente sii Mr. Hallam 
Joseph Surface . . . . Mr. Wignell 
Sir Oliver Surface . Mr. Morris 
Sir Benjamin Backbite . . . . Mr. Godwin 


Cra ucs \ ae HeNos Paws Mr. Morales 
Moses 

IOS lak eters Cel ch omc Mr. Woolls 
iT riper nears ehek coe Mr. Roberts 
Snake . : Mr. Sale 
Lady Sneerwell . Mrs. Morris 


Mrs. Candour . . Miss Wainwright 
Miss Storer 


Mrs. Raynard 


Maria << 


Lady Teazle . . 


Porter. The cast of the “ Rivals” 
speaks for itself. The only new 
name was that of Mr. Bacon, who 
played an insignificant part. Sher- 
idan’s masterpiece, the “School 
for Scandal,” appears to have been 
presented only once—for the bene- 
fit of Mrs. Raynard, by whom it 
was advertised “for that night 


only.” This cast is interesting not 
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only because it shows that Mr. Goodman was Hallam’s first Ser 


Peter and Mrs. Raynard his first Lady Teazle, but because it presents 


the favorite members of the company who afterwards returned to the 


United States, Hallam, Wignell, Morris, Woolls, Mrs. Morris and 


Miss Storer, in their original roles. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Shylock . . . Mr. Hallam 


Antonio . Mr. Goodman 
Gratiano . .. Mr. Morris 
Lorenzo . Mr. Woolls 
Launcelot . . . Mr. Dermot 
Salanio . . . Mr. Madden 
Officer Mr. Bacon 
Bassanio . . . Mr. Wignell 
Jessica . . . Mrs. Raynard 
Nerissa . . . . Miss Storer 
Oma ois . Mrs. Morris 


was perhaps a Ja- 
maica aspirant; but 
Mr. Roberts, who 
played 7Zrip, had 
been with the 
American Com- 


1767 


pany from 


to 1774. 
So far as it has 


been possible to ascertain the facts, ten of 


Shakspere’s pieces were advertised by the 


Mr. Sale, who was the Sake, 


HAMLET. 
Ham letgemeurcarene Mr. Hallam 
Keno, . . Mr. Wignell 
ress \ ee Mrs Goodman: 
aertes 

IEE) 6 Gg 5 oo Mr. Godwin 
Polonius) 3.52) -) Mr. Morris 
Rosencranz. . . . Mr. Woolls 
Guildenstem . ... Mr. Sale 
Player King . . . Mr. Morgan 
Francisco . . . . Mr. Bacon 

: Mr. Morris 
Gravediggers . . 4 yy. Moreat 
Queen Mrs. Morris 


Player Queen . Miss Wainwright 


Ophelia . . 


. Mrs. Raynard 


American Company in Jamaica—“ Catharine and Petruchio,” the 


“Merry Wives of Windsor,” the “ Merchant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Romeo . . . . Mr. Henry 
Mercutio . . Mr. Hallam 
Friar Laurence .Mr.Goodman 
Capulet . . . Mr. Morris 
Benvolio . . Mr. Wignell 
Tybalt . . . . Mr. Godwin 
Parisi . Mr. Woolls 
Montague. . . Mr. Dermot 
Friar John. . . . Mr. Sale 


Apothecary . . Mr. Morales 
Page Master Woolls 
Nurse . . Mrs. Morris 
Lady Capulet. Mrs. Hamilton 
yulictyam . Miss Cheer 


“Hamlet,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “ Rich- 
ards Tile 
Henry ely:ceand 


“ Florizel and Per- 


“ King 


dita,” an adaptation 
from “A Winter’s 
Waleyzr-Ofe these 
we have casts of 


only seven — the 


RICHARD III. 


Richard. . 
Richmond . 
King Henry 


Buckingham . . 


Catesby . . 
Lord Mayor . 


Duke of York . 
SIS. 5 5 6 


Ratcliffe 
Norfolken... 
Tressel . . 


Queen Elizabeth . 
Duchess of York 
Lady Anne . .- 


. Mr. Godwin 


. . Mr. Moore 


. Mr. Henry 
. Mr. Morris 
. Mr. Wignell 


. Mr, Goodman 


Master Woolls 


. Mr. Dermot 
. . Mr. Woolls 
. . Mr. Morales 


. Mr. Hallam 
Mrs. Morris 
. Miss Storer 


. Mrs. Godwin 
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“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” recited in the earlier part of this chapter 
in introducing the company, the “Merchant of Venice,” “ Hamlet,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Richard III,” “Measure for Measure” and “ Flo- 
rizel and Perdita.” The Mr. Wignell of the ‘“ Merchant of Venice” and 
the later casts was not the Mr. Wignell who played Page in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” but Thomas Wignell. The former had probably 
returned to England. As “Romeo and Juliet” was chosen for her 


benefit by Miss Storer, Mr. Henry, who does not appear to have been 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. a member of the com- FLORIZEL AND PERDITA. 
Duke of Vienna. Mr. Hallam pany at this time, con- Florizel . . . Mr. Wignell 
Amoelous sce aan Vor et 
Maal ‘ OO centedto play Romeo, Alcon . . . Mr. Goodman 
Escalusa, «+ ifr. woogaar a '  Antolicus . . . Mr. Moore 
Claudio . . . Mr. Wignell but the surprise of the Camillo . . . Mr. Dermot 
Provost . . .- Mr. Morales ; Clown . .. .. Mr. Morris 
Friar Peter . . Mr. Woolls Cast is the reappear- King | |. | Mr. Hallam 
elewn Maes Mr. = ance of Miss Cheer as. Perdita . . . . Mr. Morris 
BGarnardine . . Mr. Godwin 
Abhorson. . . . Mr. Sale Juliet “by particular desire, for this night 
MSYSTON, (Gh a oe Mr. Moore Ae = 
Mariana . . . Miss Storer OMly.” Mr. Madden, who played Sa/anio in 
Julietta . . Mrs. Hamilton he “WV ee 
ee ene “: 
eee ie Wen t Terchant of Venice” and other parts, 
Isabella. . . Mrs. Morris and Mr. Morgan, who was the Player King 


and one of the Gravediggers in “ Hamlet,” never attained to any dis- 
tinction. In presenting “ Richard III” for his benefit, Mr. Godwin 
advertised his assumption of the title-role as “an attempt to perform 
Richard.” Mrs. Godwin’s assumption of Lady Anne was announced 
as her second appearance. Godwin played Harleguin the same night 
and danced a “ pastoral dance.” It was several weeks before the pro- 
duction of “ Richard III” that Mr. Wignell announced “ Measure for 
Measure” for his benefit. Whether Mr. Henry finally played Angelo 
is un¢ertain. The benefit was postponed three times in consequence 


of his indisposition, and in the last advertisement it was said that means 
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had been taken to supply his place should his illness continue. In 
Wignell’s advertisement also occurs the first mention of Mr. Moore 
“from the Theatre Royal in Liverpool,” who was cast for Lucio in 
“ Measure for Measure,” and Zzvco in the interlude “ Linco’s Travels,” 
with Wignell as Cludpole and Miss Wainwright as the Old Woman. 
Moore assisted at a number of the benefits, playing Zzurkan in the 
“Orphan of China,” and Hurry in the “ Maid of the Oaks” for Mr. 
Morris, Richmond in “ Richard III” for Mr. Godwin, and flatter in 
the “Belle’s Stratagem” for Mr. Hallam. In return, a benefit was 
tendered Mr. Moore for the rgth of December, the bill comprising the 
“Belle’s Stratagem,” “ Linco’s Travels” and “Florizel and Perdita.” 
Mrs. Hamilton’s illness caused its postponement to the 22d, when, on 
account of illness, it was again postponed, “ King Henry IV” and 
“other entertainments” being finally announced for the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1782. Whether “ Florizel and Perdita” was in the last bill, or 
whether Mr. Moore’s benefit actually occurred, is left in doubt. 

The only pieces presented in Jamaica that would have been 
new in the United States, apart from those given at benefits, were 


Sheridan’s “ Duenna”’ 


MAN AND WIFE. Law or Lomnarpy. 
ande “nivalis Cols 

Marcourt . . . Mr. Hallam ee 4 Paladore . . . Mr. Hallam 
Kitchen . . Mr.Goodman Mans Man and Wife, King. . . . Mr. Goodman 
Col. Frankly . . Mr. Woolls or Shakspere Jubilee ” Rinaldo 5 6 ole: Woolls 
Landlord . . Mr. Godwin : Tissio. . ..< . Mr. Morris 
gules. 4 5 ihe SOS Mititeaorelbl ~ eyovel English IMIGIES —_Aerserathey heat 

Snarl 22) 2 Sir. Dermot x - oo ee enO 
Fleece. . . . Mr Morales chant, R. Jephson S Alberto . . . A Gentleman 
Gross)se eee SIr- atoms “Law of Lombardy,” Ofheer ee eR LTS Bacon 
Mrs. Cross . Mrs. Hamilton Bireno. . . . Mr. Wignell 
Charlotte . . . Miss Storer andHartson’s‘‘Count- Alinda. . . Mrs. Raynard 
Lettice . . .- . Mrs. Morris Wauray a... Sliss storer 


Landlady . Miss Wainwright ess of Salisbury. To Maria . . Miss Wainwright 


Sally . . . . Mrs. Raynard = this list may be added Sophia . . . . Mrs. Morris 
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Foote’s “ Devil Upon Two Sticks” and Mrs. Cowley’s “ Who’s the 


Dupe?” both of which were in the repertoire of the military Thespians. 


ENGLISH MERCHANT. 


Lord Falbridge . . Mr. Hallam 


Freeport . Mr. Morris 
Spatter snmearemen Mr. Wignell 
(OM ie GG Mr. Woolls 
La France. . . . Mr. Godwin 
Messenger. . . . Mr. Dermot 


Sir W. Douglas . Mr. Goodman 


bardy.” 


All of these pieces 


afterwards 


their way to the 
American stage,ex- 
cept, perhaps, the 
“Law of Lom- 


This tragedy was new, but it failed 


found 


COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 


Alwin . . . . Mr. Hallam 
Grey. . . . Mr. Goodman 
Morton . . . Mr. Morris 
Leroches . . Mr. Woolls 


Lord Randolph . Mr. Dermot 
Lord William . Master Woolls 


Raymond . . Mr. Wignell 
Eleanor. . . - Mrs. Storer 
fe Ss Jer ak: Mrs. Morris 


to meet with marked favor at Drury Lane, where it was first produced 


in 1779, and it seems to have had no better fortune in the hands of 


DeEvIL Upon Two STICKS. 


oan .. . Mr. Hallam 
Sir Thomas Maxwell. Mr. Goodman 
WONG 6 5 ho 6b oO Mr. Hughes 
More 6 Qh os Mr. Morris 
MePherson a meen Mr. Godwin 
IPRS So Ge oo Mr. Wignell 
IDNA 5 5 ob oO oC Mr. Woolls 
Diachylon ... . . Mr. Morales 
IDE ALE Sb 50a & Mr. T. Wignell 


Margaret. . . . Miss Wainwright 


Harriet Mrs. Raynard 


the American 
Company. 
The 


list was not 


whole 


one to meet 
with much 
success either 


in Jamaica at 


the United States. 


Wuo’s THE DUPE? 


Granpert 2s 5. Mr. Hallam 
Dotleys a ss ea eee Mr. Morris 
Sandford . . . Mr. Wignell 
Gradus . . Mr. Goodman 
Charlotte . . Miss Wainwright 


st Nosegay Girl. Mrs. Hamilton 
2d Nosegay Girl . Miss Storer 
Miss Doiley . . Mrs. Raynard 


this time or afterward in 


Colman’s “ Man and 


Wife” was a mere procession of Shakspere’s characters, suggested by 


Garrick’s Jubilee and written to forestall his own pageant at Drury 


Lane. 


In the “ English Merchant” the merchant failed to find an 


adequate representative in Yates—what the character was in the 


hands of Goodman it is impossible even to conjecture. 


The produc- 


tion of the “Countess of Salisbury” at this time was only noteworthy 


because it was the first tragedy in which Hallam appeared after his 


return to the United States. 


Foote’s ‘‘Devil Upon Two Sticks” and 
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Mrs. Cowley’s “Who’s the Dupe?” were both favorites with the mili- 
tary players and play-goers of the time, and as the Jamaica audiences 
were to a great extent military and naval, the repertoire was naturally 
moulded to the taste of this important element among the company’s 
patrons. 

The plays and farces made familiar to American audiences by 
the American Company that were revived in Jamaica, including those 
presented for benefits, together with the distribution of parts, are here 
summarized, because they form the key to the character and composi- 
tion of the company during the Revolutionary period. We find 
Hallam still easily in the lead, with Goodman second, and Wignell 
gradually overtopping Morris in comedy parts. Among the ladies 
we find Mrs. Raynard, of whom we know nothing, and Mrs. Morris 
rivals for the lead in tragedy and high comedy, and Miss Storer and 
Mrs. Wainwright contending for the first place in light comedy and 
opera. Messrs. Woolls, Dermot, Godwin and Hughes and Mrs. 
Hamilton took what they could get, it is to be hoped, with becoming 
thankfulness. Taking these productions in their chronological order, 
the earliest distribution of parts that we have is the cast of the “ Lying 
Valet.” In this farce the elder Wignell played Z7ippet. In the 
Southwark cast of “The Shipwreck,” in 1772, Henry was Belfield; 
Woolls, Skiff, now played by Morales; Douglass, Goodwin; Johnson, 
Francis; Byerly, Patterson; Mrs. Henry, Violetta ; Miss Storer, Lucy ; 
Miss Richardson, fanny, and Miss Hallam, Sop/za. It will thus be 
seen that only Hallam, Goodman and Mr. and Mrs. Morris are in 
their original roles. Similar comparisons in the other pieces will 
show similar results. In these pieces the smaller roles were some- 


times taken by players whose names are still unknown ‘o fame— 


VOL. II.—10. 
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Master Woolls as the Page in the “Orphan,” Mr. Sale as the Wazter 
in the “Gamester,” and Mr. Morgan as the Mller and Mr. Bacon as 
the Porter in “Harlequin Collector.” The most important of the 
Jamaica amateurs was Isaac Morales, who appeared as Alexas in 
“All for Love,” Zom Errand in the “Constant Couple,” ohn in the 
“Jealous Wife,” Zimventi in the “Orphan of China,” Father Dominick 
in the “Spanish Fryar,” Sir Theodore Goodchild in “ Love a la Mode,” 
and Martin in the “ Anatomist.” Beyond his parts nothing is known 
of Mr. Morales, except that he married Mrs. Sarah Miranda, a widow 
at Kingston, in the summer of 1781. It is, however, in one of these 
pieces, as Beverly in the “Gamester,” that Mr. Henry’s reappearance 
is chronicled. His reappearance was made for Mr. Goodman’s benefit. 


On the same evening he was the Comus in Milton’s masque and 


JAMAICA CASTS OF THE FAMILIAR PIECES 


Pays. Hallam. Goodman. | Wignell. Morrts. Woolls. 
AllforLove ........« (Marc Anthony,Ventidius . .|Dolabetla . .|Serapion. . . Myzis: ten « 
Beaux’ Stratagem .....-- Archer .|Foigard . . .|Aimwell. . .|Scrub . . . . |Gibbet 
Busybody, 2 ts) sie «1s iran Marplot. . [Charles . . . [Sir George. . |Sir Francis. . |Whisper. . . 
Constant Couple. .... . . |Sir Harry . .|Beau Clincher |Col. Standard Smuggler . .|Dicky.... 
Distressed Mother . Orestes... .|Pyrrhus:. « .jPylades 5 =] ==. «= 6% Phenix ... « 
Gamestersas aiiciuslsit= ais ial ee aaah Cn Lewson . . .|Stukely . . . \Jarvis . . . .|Dawson. 
Nealous: Witels) <i sre ene . » |Oakley . }O’Cutter (Charles . « .jBeagle’ « «= {Pans 5 ane 
Lionel and Clarissa. . . . . . |Harman. . . \Col. Oldboy .|Jessamy. . .|Sir John. . .|Lionel. . . . 
Love ina Village....... Woodcock. .|. . ++. 'Hodge uaeseto the Hawthorn . . 
Orphanecwan teen iseitaletenns Chamont . |Polydore . |Castalio |Acasto .|Emesto . . 
Orphanvof'China. . ... « . Zapheniri . . |Mirvan ‘Hamet . . -| at a aS \Merat . . o 
Recruiting Officer ...... Plume. . . . {Bullock . . .|Brazen . {Balance = . Worthy . 5. 
Roman Father 1... < « «« Horatius .|Publius . . .|Valerius . . |Hostilius . .|rst Citizen. . 
Ship wrecka. «i saecitaltel (eilteuts Belfield, Jr. .|Ironsides . . \Belfield, Sr. .|Dove . . . .|Paterson 
Spanish) Fryar.) acetal ie Lorenzo’ si et sis) 3) eres \Alphonso . . |Gomez «\Piera = 22. 

FARCES. 

Anatomist a0 iced es tol kins Crispin. . .'Simon. . . .'M. le Medicin |Old Gerald . | Young Gerald 
Comusiis cies ean ai Pey eke ier oeeaae aie Fe rst Spirit (Eldex Brothers = auee ee 2d Spirit 
Harlequin Collector’ 9.120: wal lve aura ce ces ae ‘Doctor .|Clown, . . .|Magician . . 
MrashyiW3clo Wale cya cmecesimcuennrced Nephew . |Sir Patrick. . |Kecksey . |Whitde , . .|Thomas. . . 
Woveanlay io de; oipecnsaucntcmtsi testes terme ane Sir Callaghan [Squire Groom: |Mordécat 7, <<. «nse 
Jaying) Waletinusmes «amet 5 Sharp - \Guttle oe Way less aces, 3 eatainemremrett Dick 

CO) Kelis Cael cri: GeO agucies her coos can ee Harlow . . .|Clerimont . . \Cape ~|Eleartly: Sac 
Padlock=p.asel-ssnamemes ments \Leander. . . |Mungo fo cen oes eee eee Don Diego. . 
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recited the famous Garrick monody, the “Shadows of Shakspere.” 
In regard to the monody the Kingston Royal Gazette said, that in 
reciting the “Shadows of Shakspere,” Mr. Henry had given himself 
no small field to show his abilities, but we are not told how he 
acquitted himself. Although Mr. Henry announced this as “ the last 
of his performance,” and that he had “no further engagement or con- 
nection with the theatre,’ he was advertised a week later, as already 
noted, as Angelo in “Measure for Measure,” for Mr. Wignell’s benefit, 
and later as Zaméz, in the “Orphan of China,” for the benefit of Mr. 
Morris, and he played Romeo on Miss Storer’s night, when Miss Cheer 
made her reappearance as /uliet. His health, however, appears to 
have been delicate, and he played only on benefit occasions. Among 


these was his appearance as Oakley to Miss Cheer’s Mrs. Oakley in 


OF THE AMERICAN COMPANY. 


esr Godwin. Mrs. Morris.| ‘Mrs. Ray- Miss Storer. | Miss Wain- | Mrs. Hamil- 
nara. wright. ton. 
etre eer cists: eae Cleopatra. .iOctayia™. cg uaIras: 5) Grail seas) ete 2 (Charmion’. |. 
Boniface. . . |Sullen .|Mrs. Sullen .|Dorinda. . .|Gipsy ..... Gitgai gusset once Auicaes t4 
Sirjealous= c/o s0: «1 « bp SaaS 5st ae aes Ge te Isabinda.e., 27. latch se cree oil. eo ces 
Vizard. . . . Clincher, Jr . |Lady Lurewell). .. 2... Angelica, 3. . |Parley o< -... Lady Darling 
a oikk Arak hl eee Cee Hermione . .|Andromache.|}....... .|Cephisa . . .|Cleone 
Bec sale, ov. Bates ...... ./Mrs. Beverly . |Charlotte MUIGcy eet Lene eee 
Butee a eee ieee) oe o \Lady Freelovel. . 2... Harriet). .)|(Loiletis faced Maid 
UGS ee Slee eed eee ec i enny saree iio Danae se sllis| 1 i amen iClarissa . . .|Lady Mary . 
nuistacemrera [Os William, nls cenw «6 @ to ews Lucinda . , . . Rosetta . . .;Mrs. Deborah 
Chaplains. is ssi’ © a Went, 6 alla 4 5 aS ose PSekinaleer- mia Blorellay is tency cue 
Orasmin, . . |Octar Miviaudatte mints |lew -moecnen ey - Arsace Hecate eee eer ceiiteer ie, ge eid 
Appletree . . |Coffer. PAY UVic routes tour l|iiotese cnties ness TuGy iene) i ie, Rose | Melinda 
Soldier pizd Citizenen HRLOLatian. ta vell@neuaecus: ol 6 Valeria 5G th. .0, ia Olean. ogo bond 
Goodwin .|Francis . . .|Lady Dove . |Sophia -|Violetta . . . . /Fanny Lucy Waters 
OG sebis ja weegeu|tiow cite? satiate mo Momted | LoL VIL eRe eall Rat nea wea ln Ne oe facil oie sop devolve 
Sy et eS aah Rem eipoice cetyl (eence eee cnc Angelica. . .|Waiting Woman Beatrice . . . | Doctor’s Wife 
Si lepee cian okcs Y’nger Brother Bacchante. .|Sabrina ...|Lady ..... |Euphrosyne .|Bacchante . . 
SAIAWCRS lh, Plarlequin yeu tell\ctts goer ss saleniee kei esa teat eral an lee) an eee eeCOluUmMbIne > 2 
Bates garcm tees lh sumer each Oe ay Widow Bradvyali-y a) 4) mm Bernini Maem te ay olism seein chan Saline el we 4 
o WH GegnOb ety RR CeO) cer Racer sE mea. Iehllicon fom aie sate ies LoL ten yemre ceneh celle outed sake UIMGES Gane ve a 
sete wei|aseeetiie alwys MrsiGadabout) ay te weadtcllto em es asn ute iKitty Pry . .|Melissa .. . 
. saben 26. ON Gas Soe Mrs: Elarlow:r alte me seb eecmte col iet ates te eisai Miss Harlow . 
SUES eee ORG Omen eS we Ursula em UCONOLa eee, lollies csoamiee cate Ss Gubenses| ae 
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the “Jealous Wife,” when that lady was accorded a benefit by the 
company. When the “ Recruiting Officer” was given on the 27th of 
October, 1781, Mr. Henry appearing as Sergeant Kite and reciting the 
“Shadows of Shakspere,” he announced that, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wignell, he had “bought the house ”—that is, they had agreed to give 
a certain sum to the company in consideration of the receipts. Mr. 
Henry also acted with Mr. Wignell in managing a benefit for Mrs. 
Hughes, the widow of George Hughes, for many years a member of 
the company, who died, after a short illness, on the 16th of October, 
1781, for whose benefit “Much Ado About Nothing” and the “Irish 
Widow” had been announced for the 20th. In consequence the date 
was changed to the 22d, and the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” substituted for 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” On this occasion Henry played Sullen 
and Mrs. Godwin contributed her mite as Lady Bountiful. 

An incident of the close of the year 1780 was the appearance 
of some of “the gentlemen of the army” in a number of those heavy 
tragedies that the British military Thespians of that time affected, once 
in behalf of the distressed widows and orphans of the soldiers and 
sailors, but generally “ for the benefit of the American Company.” On 

two of these occasions 


PROLOGUE TO “ VENICE PRESERVED.” J 
there was the “original 


In vain we’ve begg’d th’ unwilling Wits to write prologue ” with which 
A smart new Prologue for this strange new Sight; oat 
Nor Wit they’d give your Plaudits to engage, the military poets were 


Nor tuneful verse to sooth the Critic’s Rage; 


always ready to suppl 
Instead of Prologue then, dry, droll, and terse, 2 y PP'Y 


Cloathed in the pleasing Dress of polished Verse, the military players. The 
If an unvarnished Tale may claim your Ear, S a < 
T’ll tell you who we are, and why we're here: one supplied for “ Venice 


In Days of Yore, when first this fruitful land 
Disclosed its Wealth to Cultivation’s Hand, 


And, like a Statue from the rugged Stone, observed, smacks some- 


Preserved,” it will be 
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what of that provided 
for the opening of the 
New York Theatre, in 
1779. Although the 
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At each new Labour with new Beauties shone, 
Two Sisters from Parnassus wished to try 

Their fortunes in the growing Colony :— 

Thalia and Melpomene their Names, 

And this enchanted Spot receiy’d the Dames ; 
Long here they flourished, but of late they found 


Their Crops less ample, tho’ still rich the Ground; 

Anxious Melpomene first took th’ Alarm, 

‘Tl call new Labourers to the failing Farm,” 

She cry’d, “Soldiers I claim, the Sons of Rage, 

Decked in my Terrors when fell war they wage, 

With my sublimest sentiments still fraught, 

They will assist me, for they know they ought,” 

Thalia smiling said, “ They too are me. 

Vot’ries of Love, of Friendship, Mirth and Wine, 

When social Pleasures elevate the Soul, 

Bacchus and I replenish every bow], 

Together let us call them to our Aid.’’— 

The sisters summoned us, and we obey’d: 

Now let me see—where shall our Work begin ? 

Sure that fine Mountain* can’t be Rock within; 

All round th’ Enclosures} sweet strait canes I view, 

A fine Sayannah? that, well watered too— 

May still such Harvests drooping Merit prop, 

And each Night’s Labour bring as fine a crop [goig']. 
[ Returns | 

But hold—one word, as we’re New Negroes here, 

Kind overseers, be not too severe.— 


work of the professional 
players seldom elicited 
remark from the Tamaica 
press, the crude efforts of 
the military performers 
called out unstinted 
“On Saturday 
the 


praise. 


last,” said Royal 
Gazette of October 14th, 
1780, “the tragedy of 
‘Venice Preserved’ and 
the dramatic satire of 
Vehes ory 7sop “in 


the Shades,’ were per- Side Borer. 


* Upper Boxes. 2 Pit. 
formed at the theatre in 

this town, by gentlemen of the army, before a numerous and bril- 
liant assembly, for the benefit of the American company of comedians. 
The principal characters in both pieces were supported with a degree 
of spirit and propriety that would have reflected honor on approved 
veteran actors; but as any eulogium we could make on a perform- 
ance so much beyond our most sanguine conceptions, would fall 
infinitely short of its real merit, we shall content ourselves with observ- 
ing, that high as the expectations of the public were raised, we do 


injustice to the theatrical abilities of the gentlemen who gave this rich 
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repast, when we barely say that those expectations were amply grati- 
fied.” The prologue to “ Venice Preserved ” was recited by the gentle- 


PROLOGUE TO THE “ Suspicious HusBAND.” man who acted frerre, 


With doubt, joy, apprehension! almost dumb, 
Once more to face this awful court I come, 

Lest Arankly suffer by my anxious fear, 

Before he enters, I myself appear. 

I’m told (what flatt’ry to my heart) that you 
Have wished to see me, nay have prest it too. 
Alas! ’Twill prove another much ado— 

I, like a boy who long has truant played, 

No lessons got, no exercises made, 

On bloody Monday take my fearful stand, 

And often eye the birchen-scepter d hand ;— 
’Tis twice three years since last the flags I trod 
Sans Friendship smile, or e’en the Critic’s nod, 
A very ninepin, I this int’rim thro’, 

Knock’d down by sickness, now set up by you, 
In six such tedious years the spirits cool, 

And yet again, I feign would play the fool, 

Tis my heart's first wish ; because I know, 

Oft from example virtuous actions flow, 

Worn in the service you my faults will spare, 
And make allowances for wear and tear? 

A Chelsea pensioner, rich in fears, 

Fights o’er in prattle all his former wars, 

Those past the service may the young ones teach 
To march, present, to fire, and mount the breach. 
Shou’d the drum beat to arms, at first he'd grieve 
For wooden leg, lost eye, or armless sleeve, 
Then cock his hat, look fierce and swell his chest, 


and that provided for the 
“Suspicious Husband” 
by the gentleman who 
performed the part of 
Frankly. Singularly 
enough, while the gentle- 
men of the army were 
rehearsing for their first 
performance at Kingston, 
the theatre was robbed 
of many articles belong- 
ing to the men’s ward- 
robe, for the recovery of 
which a reward of £50 
was offered by L. Hallam, 
M. R. These initials 


meant ‘Master of the 


The widow! orphan! calls and, zounds, I'll do my best. Revels. 

When the benefits began in the spring of 1781, most of the 
plays that were new to this side of the Atlantic had their pro- 
duction. Mr. Hallam led off with Henry Crisp’s tragedy, “ Virginia,” 
and Mr. Woolls followed closely with O’Keefe’s farce, “Tony Lumpkin 
in Town,” as the afterpiece to “ All for Love.” The tragedy does not 
seem to have been repeated by the American Company, either in 


Jamaica or the United States, but the farce became very popular 
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Mr. Crisp’s effort to tell on the stage the story of 


the noble Roman’s sacrifice of his daughter to save her from the lust 


VIRGINIA. 
Virginius . . . Mr. Hallam 
Lucius Scilius . Mr. Wignell 
Claudius Mr. Morris 
Rufus . Mr. Woolls 
Caius . . . Mr. Morales 
Appius . . . Mr. Goodman 
Marcia . . . . Mrs. Morris 


Plautia . . Miss Wainwright 


Virginia . Mrs. Raynard 


of Appius, the decem- 
vir, was not the least 
successful of the many 
attempts to put this 
tragic tale in dramatic 
form. It was superior 
to the later version 


of John Howard 


Tony LUMPKIN IN Town. 


Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Hallam 
Mr. Jonquil . Mr. Goodman 
Tim Tickle. . Mr. Wiguell 


Belville . . Mr. Morales 
Frank 3 Mr. Woolls 
Tailor . Mr. Sale 
Painter . . . Mr. Goodman 
Diggory. . . . Mr, Morris 


Lavender . Miss Wainwright 
Mrs. Jonquil . Mrs. Kaynard 


Payne, and scarcely inferior to the “Virginius” of James Sheridan 
Knowles that finally supplanted all the others. O’Keefe’s farce in 
Jamaica was called the “ Maccaroni’”—equivalent to the “Dude” in 


modern slang—but in England the word “dilletanti” was used as a 


sub-title. 


Later it was always “ Tony Lumpkin in Town.” 


The pieces chosen by Mr. and Mrs. Morris were characteristic 


of that oddly assorted pair. 


Cibber’s ‘She 


SHE Wovu’D AND SHE Wou’pD Not. 


Wou'd and She 


Mrs. Morris offered for her benefit 


TRIUMPH OF GENIUS. 


. Harlequin . . Mr. Godwin 
] y 
Frappanti. . . Meee Wou’d Not,” a wich z 
Octaviorses =) =<. ' Mr. Goodman ica: . Mr. Wignell 
ite ae cor : Be ae busy, bristling, Van Dunder . Mr. Morales 
Won Vows. ve. eu os Mr. Woolls ; He Mr. Sal 
: ¥ , sprichtl com- Gross stitches we Nina ale 
Wicgomememon eens Vi. Gods in pry Tren er Urs Woells 
aes - Mr. Morales edy, in which Dutch Boor . . Mr. Morris 
SS Le ae ig exe 5 Columbine . . Mrs. Morris 
Don Manuel . . .Mr. Morris she found in 
Rosara. . « . Mrs. Raynard ‘ 2 
Wighews Mies Waeiebe Hypolita a role suited to her grand style 
Blosser . Mrs. Hamilton and superb physique. The part has 
Hypolita . . Mrs. Morris 
found no modern representative, except 
Ada Rehan under Augustin Daly’s management. As an afterpiece 
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Mrs. Morris added a new pantomime, the “Triumph of Genius,” in 
which she played Columbine for the first time. Always modest, but 
often eccentic, Mr. Morris, on the other hand, chose the “Orphan of 
China,” and added Burgoyne’s “Maid of the Oaks.” On the same 


evening the interlude from the 
MAID OF THE OAKS. 


“Register Office” was given with 


Oldworth 

O’Daub rere + + + Mr Goodman nirs Gardner as Slatternella Dog- 
OldiGrovelysom. mem -ursmte mae Mr. Morris 5 

Sir Harry Grovely .... . Mr. Wigneh S742 for that night only. The 
me acpen  ONRA o Mr. Godwin motive for the production of the 
Flurry omen ee kone, en ce seas Mr. Moore 

Alchitect) 200 -crmn epee Mr. Dermot “ Maid of the Oaks” was, of course, 
ist Zamplighter y.0ns-asescns Mr. Sale 2 

2delvampliohtersem mire Mr. Morales found in the pre of so ware | 
Shepherd A CRE 6 ENS Gees Mr. Woolls soldiers at Kingston, who might 
Mariat irre cots <. hou ees Miss Storer : 

Diana Pig § si aapta es Miss Wainwright be supposed to have an interest 
Lady Bab Lardoon ..... Mrs. Morris 


in a dramatic work from the pen 
of General John Burgoyne. Nothing was said about it in the news- 
papers, however, while the “Orphan of China” was commended in the 
Royal Gazette in the most extravagant terms. Of Mr. Henry as Zamti 
it was said that he had a part peculiarly suited to his powers, and the 
dresses were particulary referred to as rich. “It is besides,” the editor 
continued speaking of Murphy’s comedy, “for the benefit of your 
favorite, Old Morris, who has never failed to make you merry, and 
whose comic humor has frequently enlivened exhibitions your judg- 
ments could not approve, and which would have been dull and insipid 
without him. Let us, therefore, be grateful to this man, and bya 
numerous appearance this night at the theatre make A217 retribution.” 
The name Old Morris, thus applied to the veteran comedian, clung to 
him for the rest of his life; Charles Durang saying in his “ History of 


the Philadelphia Stage” that in his boyhood he seldom entered Inde- 
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pendence Square without seeing “Old Morris” busy, in his aged 
shuffling gait, taking exercise and snuff. 

Both Mrs. Raynard and Miss Wainwright hit upon new pieces, 
the former choosing the greatest and the latter the latest of London 


successes. While Mrs. Raynard 


CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


felt it necessary to call particular 


, Woodvillese seen 2) Mire Eallam 
attention to the merits of the Gov. Harcourt. ..... Mr. Goodman 
é 8 (Capt ld arcourtacamser cite ones Mr. Wignell 

“oe ” 
School for Scandal, Miss Wain- LordiGlenmorem ee ee eee Mr. Morris 
wright assumed that Miss-Lee’s Vane... .- ++. --. Mr. Godwin 
, Gray e SE oa eS Mr. Woolls 
comedy was sufficiently well JacobiGaw key, sme an Mr. Morales 
2 ‘ Geciliat..in8 <oan «Par ere Miss Storer 
known. In her production Mrs. IES A Kedmbee A 5 4 5 6 6 6 Mrs. Morris 
Raynard Rade thes assistancem ot amen uncn- (ue snr Mrs. Hamilton 
IRIE 4 Go ¢ ao OB 8 Miss Wainwright 


Miss Wainwright as rs. Candour, 

but Miss Wainwright was compelled to postpone her benefit from the 
16th to the 30th of June to enable Miss Storer to study the part of 
Cecilia, rendered necessary by the sudden retirement of Mrs. Raynard 
from the company. Mrs. Raynard’s rank in the company seems ‘oo 
high to have been accorded to a mere stranger, and it may he said 
that both in her position and her parts there is a suggestion of Miss 
Hallam. Nor is it improbable that Miss Wainwright was the Widow 
Miranda. If this was not so, Mrs. Sarah Miranda was the least jealous 
of women, for she married Morales in August in the face of the fact 
that in June Miss Wainwright gave him the choice of parts in Miss 
Lee’s comedy and named him in her advertisement as the person from 
whom tickets to her benefit might be procured. The inference seems 
a fair one that she destined herself as the Bridget to his Jacob Gawhey 
through life. Be this as it may, it is impossible not to feel an interest 
in an actress whose musical abilities were considerable and whose 


subsequent history is unknown. 
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In addition to Shakspere’s “ Measure for Measure” and Garrick’s 


“Tincos lravels, Ir, 


Amintor,” 


Wignell included Bickerstaff’s “Daphne and 


which, 


DAPHNE AND AMINTOR. AUTHOR. 

Amintor . . . Mr. Woolls without the panto- Cadwallader Mr. Hallam 
Mindora . . . Miss Storer mime, was little Young Cape... Mr. Wignell 
Daphne . . Mrs. Morris Wamp, ea, oe Mr. Goodman 
Scaramouch . Mr. Wignell more than Mrs. Governor . Mr. Dermot 
Harlequin . . Mr. Godwin ; ere »  Sprightly . . . . Mr. Godwin 
Pantaloon . . Mr. Morales Cibber’s Oracle. Printer’s Devil . Mr. Morris 
Columbine. Mrs. Hamilton Miss Storer, too, Poet . . Mr. Woolls 

Retin: s.2.- 2. es Mr. Morales 
apart from the aid of Mr. Henry as Romeo Arabella. . . . . Miss Storer 


and Miss Cheer as /w/et, presented Foote’s 


Mrs. Cadwallader . Mrs. Gardner 


“Author” with Mrs. Gardner “by particular desire for that night only” 


as Mrs. Cadwallader. 


These comprise all the novelties worthy of 


mention, except those offered by Mr. Henry and Miss Cheer at special 


benefits accorded them by the company, and at a final benefit to Mr. 


Hallam as “ Master of the Revels.” 


Mr. Henry took advantage of the opportunity afforded him by 


his benefit to produce a dramatic piece of his own, called the “School 


Mr. HENRY’s ADVERTISEMENT, 


Theatre 
[Never Yet Performed.] 
For The Benefit of 
MR. HENRY 
This present evening Augst 25th 
will be presented a Dramatic Piece (in four 
Acts) written by a Gentleman on this island, 
called A 
SCHOOL for SOLDIERS 
or 
THE DESERTER 


The Principal Characters 
By M: Henry, 


for Soldiers, or the Deserter.” The 
similarity of the sub-title to a 
musical drama written by Charles 
Dibdin seems to have been the 
occasion of a charge of plagiarism, 
and so the editor of the Royal 
Gazette went out of his way to 
explain that he had “been in- 
formed by some friends of the 
author, who have been favored 


with a perusal of it, that it pos- 
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sesses a very considerable share Mt Wignell Mt Dermot 
. : Leer M® Goodman M: Woolls 
of dramatic merit, and that it is Mt" Morris arid. 
written with an elegance of dic- 2 ae 
Mrs Morris Miss Storer 
tion and purity of sentiment And (for this night) Miss Cheer. 


In Act IV A military Procession to the 
Execution of 
experienced son of Apollo; that The Deserter. 
By particular Desire at the End of the Play, 
M: Henry will recite a Monody called 


which would do credit to a more 


the language is peculiarly adapted 


to the plot, which is of the The Shadows of Shakespear, or ; 
: Shakespeare’s Characters paying Homage to 
pathetic kind, and totally dif GARRICK. 


To which will be added a Farce, altered 
from M's Centlivre, called 


piece of the same name, for which The QUAKERS, or 
THE GUARDIANS OUTWITTED. 


ferent in every respect from a 


it has been mistaken.” It must be 
conceded, however, that Charles Dibdin and John Henry drew inspira- 
tion from the same source—“ Le Deserteur” of Mercier. Mr. Henry’s 
play was printed at Kingston, in 1783, in his absence, but some changes 
were made in it by the printer, of which he afterwards disapproved. 
When it was subsequently performed in the United States, many 
alterations were made in it to adapt it to the American stage, the 
scene being laid at Philadelphia. 

Six weeks later Miss Cheer followed Mr. Henry’s example and 
presented a piece written by herself. It was a farce with the exceed- 


Weer Ler Lape ingly cumbersome title of “The 


Harvey Lewis S018. Mr. Hallan West India Lady’s Arrival in 
Word’ Snape. se asters Mr. Godwin iP 0 - 
ndon.” It is eviden m 

Sir James Frisk .....- .- . Mr. Woolls be t vident fro a 
Mr. Wimble . . . . - - - Mr.Goodman card that she was constrained to 
Miss Charlotte Loftus. . .. . Miss Cheer ae 

Miss Belle Hastings. . . . - Miss Storer print in the Royal Gazctte that the 

. . . Mrs. Hamil 
Soe Sok Syl Mrs. Hamilton announcement of her farce was 


received with much disapprobation. She had occasion, perhaps, to 
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fear something more dangerous than the disapproval of her audience, 
for at that time noisy mobs were accustomed to surround the theatre, 
so that even Mr. Henry found it necessary to provide a guard to 
enable his audience to hear his play and judge of the piece and the 
performance. Unfortunately there is no account of what happened to 
Miss Cheer's farce! on the night of its production. 

The last performance that is positively known to have occurred 
in the Kingston Theatre was on the 8th of December, 1781, when the 
“Belle’s Stratagem” and a farce, called the “Kingston Privateer,” were 
given for the benefit of the “Master of the Revels,” Mr. Hallam. 
Both pieces were new to this side of the Atlantic. Mrs. Cowley’s 
comedy had been acted at Covent Garden in 1780, with a success 
only second to that of the “School for Scandal ;” but as it was 
not printed until 1782, its production in Jamaica at that time in- 
The farce, 


the “ Kingston Privateer,” was only an alteration of Pilon’s “ Liverpool 


dicates Mr. Hallam’s facility for procuring new pieces. 


Prize.” 


1 Miss CHEER’s CARD.—Kingston Sept 29t* 
1781. Miss CHEER, presents her respects to 
the public, and at the same time that she 
takes this method of informing them that a 
Play will be performed for her benefit, on 
Saturday the 6th of October, she wishes to 
obyiate some objections which she hears are 
made to a farce which is to be presented the 
same night, and to declare, that nothing is so 
foreign from her intentions, as any idea of 
offending a public from whom she has re- 
ceived the greatest obligations; she hears it 
has been objected, that the Heroine of the 
Farce whom she intended for as finished a 
character as her humble abilities would en- 
able her to draw, should even for a short time 


Mr. Moore subsequently announced a second performance of 


assume the dialect peculiar to a few in this 
Island; but when she recollects the success 
the “Irish Widow”? met within Dublin, who 
assumes the brogue in order to disgust a dis- 
agreeable lover, and the success that A/arza 
in her assumed character in the “ Citizen,” 
meets with in London; as she is persuaded 
that the public of Jamaica yield to none in 
candour and discernment, so she has no 
doubt but they will, without disapprobation 
see the ‘WEST-INDIA-LADY’ for a time 
lay aside the elegance of her character, and 
assume an awkwardness by which she is to 
get rid of three English Sharpers, and reward 
the passion of a countryman of her own with 
a large fortune. 
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the “ Belle’s Stratagem” for his benefit; but, owing to the indisposition 


of Mrs. Hamilton, he was compelled to postpone the performance, 


BELLE’s STRATAGEM. and he after- 
KINGSTON PRIVATEER. 

Doricourt. .. 1... Mr. Hallam Wards substi- 
FL ard yee ics stem oh ee cass Mr. Morris : Young Belford . Mr. Hallam 
ae sath aoe ae Mr. Goodman tuted “ King Old Belford . . Mr. Dermot 
Sir George Touchwood.. . Mr. Wignell Hen ry IV,”  Debenture. . . Mr. Morris 
orale 2.3 «00 Mr. Godwin Bronze . . . Mr, Wignell 
ills eee ee ke Mr. Woolls Whether the Wilmot... . Mr. Woolls 
Gibson vce eae maces ioe Mr, Dermot Martinique . . Mr. Godwin 
Monsietrae.) wh seen on 6 Mr. Morales P erformances Midships. . . Mr. Morales 
Hiatters ee Wena cert ene Mr. Moore finally came Capt. Teneriffe . Mr.Goodman 
Mrs Racket cs-fsces. ay als Miss Cheer Fanny. . Miss Wainwright 
toanendwith Adelaide . . . Miss Storer 


Lady Frances Touchwood.. Young Lady 


Miss Ogle : ; 
Kittie Fitts Pea eirsetamilton Mr. Moore's 


Letitia Hardy... .. Mrs. Morris benefit, is a matter of no great impor- 


Harriet . . Mrs. Hamilton 


tance. The American Company in Jamaica had seen its best days. 
Early in 1782 it disbanded for a time at least. Mr. Henry paid a visit 
to the United States, and Mr. Hallam seems to have returned to 
England. The venture, while it lasted, was scarcely a profitable one, 
even with Hallam’s subscription plan, for the prices were raised from 
10s. to the boxes and 6s. 8d. to the pit at the beginning of 1780, to 13s. 
4d. and 7s. 6d. respectively, before the close of the year. When the 
military played, the pit prices were as much as Ios. It is not unlikely 
that some sort of organization was maintained by the American Com- 
pany up to 1784, and it may be that the name was preserved in 
Jamaica down to a later period, for as late as 1790 the Kingston Daily 
Advertiser announced the death on her passage to England of Miss 


Quin, formerly of the American Company of Comedians. 


CHAP IE #10: 


THE RETURNING PLAYERS. 


HENRY’S VISIT IN 1782—-TEMPLEMAN’S PERFORMANCES AND QUESNAY’S 
DESIGNS IN PHILADELPHIA—MR. HALLAM’S ARRIVAL—HALLAM 
IN PHILADELPHIA—HALLAM AND ALLEN—THE OLD AMERICAN 


COMPANY. 


F THE two rivals of the old American Company destined to 
O become associates in the management but rivals still, Lewis 
Hallam and John Henry, the first to return was Henry. Mr. Henry 
apparently first put in an appearance at Annapolis, where he secured 
the passage of an Act by the Maryland Assembly,’ confirming the title 
of the members of the American Company to the theatre in that city 
built in 1771. It is, however, only in the phraseology of the Act itself 


and in the implied sense of Henry’s reference to it in his letter to 


1AcT OF THE MARYLAND ASSEMBLY.— 
An Act to vest in Samuel Chase and Allen 
Quynn, Esquires, and their heirs, in trust and 


Henry and others of the American Company 
of Comedians ; and the same shall be used and 
enjoyed by the aforesaid John Henry and 


for the uses therein mentioned, the theatre 
in the city of Annapolis. 

3e it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Maryland, That the lot of ground in the 
city of Annapolis, on which the theatre is 
erected and stands, with the said theatre and 
appurtenances, be and is hereby granted to 
Samuel Chase and Allen Quynn, Esquires,and 
their heirs, in trust, and for the use of John 


others of the aforesaid company, according to 
their respective rights and interests, in the 
manner and subject to the rights and cove- 
nants expressed in a lease from William Rey- 
nolds, late of the city of Annapolis, deceased, 
and by virtue of which the said John Henry 
and others of the American Company of 
Comedians acquired the aforesaid premises. 
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William Moore, at that time President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, that we find any evidence of his presence in 
Maryland in May, 1782. The Maryland Act was considered and passed 
early in June, and Henry seems to have arrived in Philadelphia a few 
days later. This is indicated by the date of his letter to President 
Moore.’ Henry’s mission to the United States at that time seems to 
have been to secure to the American Company a confirmation of the 
property rights that it had acquired in the theatres built under Mr. 
Douglass’ supervision. Had the letter from the gentleman in Jamaica, 
to which Mr. Henry refers, been preserved, we might learn the exact 


purpose of his coming, but, unfortunately, not even the name of the 


writer is known. 


visit from what he did. 


1 Henry’s LETTER TO PRESIDENT MOORE. 
—As I have not the honor to be personally 
known to your Excellency, I presume the in- 
closed, which I had the pleasure of receiving 
the day before my departure from Jamaica, 
from a gentleman whose attachment to the 
cause of America (tho’ resident among the Brit- 
ish) is, I dare say, too well knownto your Ex- 
cellency to need mentioning, will explain who 
I am and my business on the Continent. At 
the same time give me leave to observe that 
our leaving America was at the particular re- 
quest of the Honorable, the Congress, so early 
as the latter part of 1774, on which account the 
Honorable, the Legislature of the State of 
Maryland, not three weeks ago passed an act 
in our favor, and which, when happier times 
arrive, | flatter myself will have some weight 
in this State on a similar occasion. I find our 
theatre here entirely out of repair, and a debt 
for ground rent and taxes incurred to the 
amount of £174 75 6d. I learn, also, that it 
had been used for some time, by permission, 


In its absence we can only infer the object of his 


In Maryland he met with no obstacles, but in 


for the Exhibition of a Wire Dancer. On this 
account I presume to address your Excellency 
for permission for one night only to deliver a 
Lecture on Heads, for the purpose of paying 
the above debt incurred since our banishment, 
the nature of which, I dare say, will have 
weight with your Excellency in granting me 
this favor, particularly as I venture to affirm 
the American Company, for which title (to 
this hour preserved) they have suffered no 
small persecution, are as firmly attached to the 
country (tho’ absent by command) as any 
residents in it. 

I shall do myself the honor to-morrow of 
paying my personal respects to your Excel- 
lency, assuring you that I am with the great- 
est respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most devoted, very humble servant, 
Joun Henry. 


July Ist, 1782. 


To His Excellency, Moore, Esq. 
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Pennsylvania a narrow policy prevailed. Pennsylvania, indeed, had 
adopted the recommendation of Congress of 1778, and passed a law 
prohibiting the theatre altogether. This was in force at the time, and 
it was not repealed until 1789. Under the circumstances Henry could 
scarcely expect favors, and he did not receive any. His modest and 
reasonable request was denied, and the payment of the debt impend-— 
ing over the theatre was compelled to await a more convenient season. 

Mr. Henry’s reference to the exhibition of a wire dancer was 
to a series of entertainments given by a Mr. Templeman at the South- 
wark Theatre in February and March, 1780. Templeman’s skill con- 
sisted in balancing a straw and playing the fiddle on the wire; in 
beating a drum on the wire in full swing; in playing with several balls 
on the wire with great dexterity; in taking off his hat under his leg in 
a very curious manner; in balancing a pyramid of wine glasses full of 
liquor on the wire; in sitting in a chair on the wire, balancing a straw, 
with a furnished table before him; in balancing a plate on the hilt ofa 
sword, with the point of the sword on the edge of a milled dollar and 
the opposite edge of the dollar on the brim of a wine glass, making 
them all spin like a top; in balancing a boy upon a ladder, dancing 
the ladder, and balancing three boys on his feet and hands in a variety 
of delightful postures, besides “a great variety of other exhibitions 
with pipes, hoops, hats, boards, etc., too numerous to mention.” 
Altogether six performances are known to have been given between 
the 4th of February and the 17th of March. The charges for this in- 
tellectual entertainment were, Box, 40 dollars; Pit, 30 dollars; Gallery, 
20 dollars; Children, five to twelve, 15 dollars; and even at these prices 
Mr. Templeman, who was first announced as “the celebrated Mr. 


Templeman from Europe,” but who subsequently declared himself “a 
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native of Virginia,” had occasion to thank the inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia for the encouragement they gave him. 

In January, 1782, Alexander Quesnay came to Philadelphia, 
where he contemplated opening the theatre with French comedy and 
English farce; but his design was frustrated, and so he opened an 
“Academy of Polite Science,” with a prologue, recited by Mr. Davids 
before a numerous assembly. This was Mr. Davids’ first appearance. 
The “Academy of Polite Science” did not give satisfaction to the 
authorities, and Quesnay was still opposed by the magistrates, where- 
upon he announced that it was not his intention to elude or violate 
any point of law, or oppose the worthy magistrates in the execution 
of their office. As a foreigner and friend to America, he said, he had 
at all times used his utmost endeavors to promote and furnish useful 
amusements to the gentlemen of the army; he therefore begged that 
his house would no longer be considered a theatre, but as Mr. Ques- 
nay’s Academy, and he promised to raise the pit toa level with the 
stage, dismantle the scenery and turn the whole into a capacious and 
elegant ball-room. Further particulars of the rules of the Academy 
were promised; but as they were not forthcoming, it is probable the 
scheme was abandoned. It is evident, however, that Mr. Henry 
arrived none too soon to save the property of the American Company 
from encroachment and destruction. 

From Philadelphia Mr. Henry went to New York, where he 
gave an entertainment, comprising the celebrated “Lecture on Heads” 
and Courtney Melmoth’s monody, called the “Shadows of Shakspere ; 
or, Shakspere’s Characters Paying Homage to Garrick,” at the theatre 
in John Street on the Ist of August. This entertainment was repeated 


on the 7th, postponed from the 5th, when “Hippesley’s Drunken 


VOL. II.—tII. 
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Man” and “Bucks Have at Ye All” were added. The third and last 
night was announced for the 16th of August, but Mr. Henry gave 
another entertainment on the 11th of September, when the same bill 
was presented, except that Dryden's ode, “Alexander's Feast,” was 
substituted for the “Picture of a Play-House.” At first the advertise- 
ments were headed with the simple word “Theatre,” but for the last 
night the heading was “Theatre Royal.” In a note added to the 
advertisement for the 1st of August it was said, in regard to the 
“Shadows of Shakspere,” that Mr. Henry had received so much in- 
struction from his preceptor, the justly celebrated Thomas Sheridan, 
as to render it ample justice. The presumption is that soon after these 
performances Mr. Henry returned to Jamaica. 

It has always been asserted that Mr. Hallam did not return to 
the United States until 1785. Asa matter of fact, he was in Phila- 
delphia as early as January, 1784. This is shown by a petition from 
Lewis Hallam on behalf of himself and the American Company, pre- 
sented to the General Assembly on the 21st of that month, praying 
the repeal of that part of the Act of Assembly which regards the 
exhibition of stage plays, and suggesting that the theatre be taxed. 
Indeed, he may have returned as early as the autumn of 1783, as in 
November of that year two memorials, one from the Quakers and the 
other from one hundred and ninety-eight of the most reputable inhab- 
itants of Philadelphia, were presented to the Supreme Executive 
Council, protesting against theatrical entertainments. With a law 
against the stage in force, this activity can only be explained by Hal- 
lam’s presence and a consequent movement in his behalf. That there 
was such a movement either then or a few weeks later is proved by 


the fact that his petition was accompanied by recommendatory cer- 
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tificates, signed by a considerable number of the inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia. On the 28th of January the petition was read a second time 
and referred to a committee. The committee reported in favor of the 
repeal with these restrictions: 

1. That the theatre be an object of taxation. 

2. That a Superintendent be appointed to revise every article 
of stage performance. 

This report was voted upon by the Assembly on the 18th of 
On the 
following day Mr. Hallam published a card! thanking the minority in 
Although this 


document manifested a spirit of submission to and respect for legis- 


February, but it failed of adoption by 41 ways to 21 ayes. 
the Assembly that had supported him in the contest. 


lative authority, it was not long until Hallam began to make prepara- 
tions for opening the theatre. The first performance, which took place 
on the rst of April, comprised only the “Lecture on Heads” and a 
poetical address to the public. This entertainment was repeated on 
the 12th, 19th and 26th of April, on the 11th and 14th of May and on 
the 9th of June. The entertainment for the 11th of May was adver- 
tised as a new course of “Lectures upon Heads,” and comprised a 


poetical address, groups of female portraits and male caricatures, and 


1 Mr. HAttam’s Carp. — 70 the 
Friends of the Drama.— However op- 
posed and disappointed in his plans by the 


earnest though ineffectual exertions, he feels 
himself at a loss for adequate terms of ac- 


knowledgment. To the subscribers of the rec- 


vote of the General Assembly which yester- 
day determined against the establishment 
of a theatre, the subscriber is equally 
impressed with the respect due to legis- 
lative authority and with the gratitude 
arising from a full sense of obligation. To the 
decree of the government he finds it easy to 
submit; but when he reflects upon the sup- 


port which has been generously given to his 


ommendation—to every friend of the Drama, 
he returns his sincerest thanks ; and while he 
reviews the favor and approbation expressed 
in the speeches and votes of the minority, he 
feels ample consolation by so noble a support 
in the contest. 
Lewis HALLAM. 
Feb. 19, 1784. 
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a Monody in honor of the Chiefs who had fallen in the cause of 
America. This monody was often repeated, but though printed does 
not appear to have been preserved. The entertainments for the 14th 
of May and the gth of June were both advertised as last performances. 
It is evident from the number of these repetitions that Mr. Hallam had 
encouragement to go on. For the first time in the history of the 
Philadelphia Theatre some of the newspapers displayed a friendly 
spirit. The Pennsylvania Packet, in its “Intelligence Extraordinary,” 
grew humorous and began to oppose the enemies of the drama with 
that most effective weapon, ridicule. Notwithstanding all this, Hal- 
The foes of 
the theatre had the upper hand, and they were alert and active in 


lam’s entertainments scarcely proved an entering wedge. 


maintaining their advantage. 

In October, 1784, Mr. Hallam was in Baltimore, where he gave 
two lectures, serious, comic and satiric, on the 28th and 29th. No 
name was mentioned in connection with either; but when the lecture 
was announced for the 2d of November, the closing night, Mr. Hal- 


1 INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. — know they have not the least right by char- 


(Pennsylvania Packet, April 17, 1784.)—As 
the Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania 
have positively refused to admit of plays, Mr. 
Hallam, we hear, intends to purchase the 
building erected for the exhibition of grand 
fireworks in Philadelphia (provided it should 
withstand a second conflagration), and after 
they have been displayed to the great joy and 
safety of every individual present, to convert 
and metamorphose it into a play-house and 
air balloon, and proposes to raise it thirteen 
hundred miles perpendicular over the State 
House; for notwithstanding the Assembly 
have or pretend to have a right to control all 
terrestrial matters within their jurisdiction, we 


ter, the constitution, or otherways, to the ce- 
lestial regions. 

A number of stage balloons are also to be 
constructed to take up such as are inclined to 
see the plays and bring them safe back again, 
GRATIS. 

This seems to be a judicious plan and will 
be a very great saving to the company of come- 
dians; moreover, as they will be at so great 
a distance from the earth, their ideas will be 
subtilized and enlightened and of consequence 
their plays for the future be more sublime, 
rarified and free from all heterogeneous mat- 
ters, so as not to offend the ears of the most 
immaculate Puritan. 
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lam’s name was given. 
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From Baltimore he made his way back to 


Philadelphia, where the Southwark Theatre was reopened on the 7th 


of December, 1784. <A _ feeble 
company had been organized, 
comprising Mr. Hallam, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen, and Mr. John Durang 
and his sister, Miss Caroline Du- 
rang. This company was under 
the management of Hallam and 
Allen. The Allens had arrived 
in Philadelphia before the depart- 
ure of the American Company in 
1774, and the presumption is they 
remained there. John Durang 
was a native of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. Durang was a dancer 
and his sister a vocalist, but both 
occasionally played small parts. 
Miss Durang afterward married 
Charles Busselott, a young French 
officer. Another member of the 
company was Mr. Bentley, who, 
when he was not acting, played 
the harpsichord in the orchestra. 
It is impossible to determine from 
the preliminary advertisement 
whether a full play and farce were 


given on the opening night, or 


PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT. 


Philadelphia, December 2, 1784. 
Theatre. 
LECTURES. 

(Being a mixed Entertainment of Represen- 
tation and Harmony) will be opened on Tues- 
day, the 7th instant, by a 

Monopy 
To the memory of the Chiefs who have fallen 
in the cause of AMERICAN LIBERTY, accom- 
panied with Vocal Incantations (the music of 
which is entirely new) adapted to the distinct 
periods of the recital. 

The entertainment consisting of Three 
Parts, will present: 

First. A serious investigation of Shakes- 
pear’s morality illustrated by his most strik- 
ing characters faithfully applied to the task of 
mingling profit with amusement. On the 
first evening the instability of human great- 
ness; the unenviable and miserable conse- 
quences of vice; the piercings of a wounded 
conscience and the divine attributes of mercy 
will be represented according to the animated 
descriptions of the illustrious bard. 

SECOND. A poetical introduction to a dis- 
play of characters comic and satyric, in which 
those light follies and foibles that escape 
more serious animadversion will be exposed 
to the lash of ridicule, and a scene of inno- 
cent mirth opened to the heart without sacri- 
ficing sense to laughter or decency to wit. 
The impertinence of the fine gentleman, the 
profligacy of the rake, the humours of the 
low and the vanities of the high will be ludi- 
crously portrayed in a variety of shapes, and 
the force of satyr happily directed to the 
nobler purposes of admonition. 

THIRD. A dissertation on the passions, 
showing the different complexions they as- 
sume and their various modes of expression, 
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according to the circumstances of character 
and situation—Love and jealousy—Human- 
ity and libertinism—Pride and poverty— 
often uniting in the same breast, but rarely 
appearing in the same garb. 

The vocal part of the Monopy by a LADY; 
And the whole entertainment will be 
closed by 
A Rondelay 
Celebrating the INDEPENDENCE of AMERICA. 
Music, Scenery and other Decorations. 

{ § § Tickets to be purchased at Mr. 
Bradford’s book-store on Front-street and 
places in the boxes to be taken at the Theatre 
from ten till one o’clock each morning. 

Boxes, 75. 6d. Pitt, 5s. Gallery, 35. 9d. 

Vivat Respublica. 

N.B. Printed copies of the Aovody, Ron- 
delay and Songs may be purchased at Mr. 
Bradford’s or at the Theatre, price Is. 6d. 
The doors will be open at five o’clock and 
the performance begin at seven. 


ical introduction suitable to the approaching Christmas. 
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whether only separate scenes were 
acted. On this point the news- 
papers of the time are silent. 
Whatever was the character of the 
performance of December 7th, 
1784, it was repeated on the 14th 
and 23d days of the month. On 
the former occasion a hunting 
song was introduced into the bill, 
and at the third lecture there were 
a new poetical address, the “ Peas- 
ants’ Dance,” the favorite recita- 
tion, “Bucks Have at Ye All,” 
and a “ Pastoral Glee,” with a poet- 
On the 14th 


of January, 1785, ‘‘an intire new lecture” was advertised, but it was 


postponed from Friday till Monday, “as a principal part of the 


machinery, notwithstanding every effort has been made to bring it 


forward, will not be ready for representation until that time.” 


advertisement that was printed in 
the newspapers at the time shows 
that the scenery and decorations 
were very elaborate. According 
to Charles Durang, the scenery 
was painted by Snyder, and it is 
probable that John Durang as- 
sisted in making the properties, as 


he was skilful in work of that 


The 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THEATRE. 
AN InTIRE NEw LECTURE 
(Being an Entertainment of Representation 
and Harmony) 
Will be exhibited on /7day, the 14th of 
January. The Entertainment consisting of 
three Parts. Will present: Ist, Garrick’s 
Ode on dedicating a building to Shakespear, 
with the original Music, Vocal and Instru- 
mental; Scenery, Machinery and Decorations 
entirely new. ‘The first Painting will repre- 


sent a Temple adorned with the statue of 
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kind. This entertainment was re- the ¢mmortal Bard, Trophies, Foilages, and 

anew display of Afoving Festoons. On the 
peated on the 24th and 31st Of commencement of Shakespear’s Incantation 
a dissolution of the building takes place and 
is succeeded by the two first Scenes from 
imitation of “ Shakspere’s Jubilee,” Loutherbere’s Eudiphusicon, representing a 


3 calm Sea, the Moon rising, a Storm and 
produced by Garrick at Drury Shipwreck. 2d. Will present a variety of 


January. It was, of course, an 


ene tan 1769 BC Glare OE and entertaining Characters, comic and 
’ 


satiric, with a Caricature Introduction and a 


the celebration at Stratford. This Comic Finale. 3d. A favorite Address of 
Garrick’s by an impoverished Poet; and some 


spectacle, being rendered by @ ~~ well known Caricatures accompanied with 


Songs. The whole to conclude with a fayor- 


mute representation of the prin- ° 
ite glee by a Lady and others. 


cipal scenes in  Shakspere’s 

plays, was admirably suited to the conditions under which the per- 
formers were compelled to give their “mixed entertainment of rep- 
resentation and harmony.” The music was by Charles Dibdin. As the 
“Jubilee” was never printed, it may be inferred that it was made up 
by Hallam and Allen, after seeing it in London upon the occasion of 
one of its revivals at Drury Lane. On the tst of March an entertain- 
ment was given for the benefit of the poor, when “a new prologue, 
suitable to the occasion,” was recited. In the advertisement it was 
said that in order to make this night’s entertainment as advantageous 
to the poor as the very great expense attending the pantomimical finale 
would permit, the directors hoped the public would not be offended if 
the price to the gallery was raised to five shillings. The bill of the 
evening was new. It was repeated a weck later, but not for the benefit 
of the poor, and again on the 17th of March. On the 2gth the 
monody with which the season began was repeated, and the bill com- 
prised, among other features, what was called “ Les Grandes Ombres 
Chinoises.” On the 2d and sth of April a dance called “ La Fricass¢e” 
was in the bills; for the gth a prologue in the character of Harlequin 
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and the skeleton scene from the “Chase, or Merlin’s Cave” were 
advertised, and on the 20th Garrick’s Ode and the “Shakspere Jubi- 
lee” entertainment were repeated for the last time. During the month 
of May there were entertainments on the gth, 11th, 16th, 19th and 26th, 
and on the 6th, 8th, 13th, 25th and 29th of June. In these perform- 
ances “Les Grandes Ombres Chinoises” was replaced by “ Les Petites 
Ombres Italiennes,” and the word “exhibition” was substituted for 
“lecture” in describing the entertainment. The announcements were 
sometimes pedantic. For instance, it was advertised that the exhibi- 
tion of the 26th of May would conclude with “ Mascherata al Fresco.” 
This season was not finally closed until the 29th of July, being finished 
with the “roundelay celebrating American Independence.” 

The epoch was a peculiar one. From 1783 until the work of the 
Federal Convention, in 1787, was finished, the country was distracted. 
Men who had abilities for public affairs kept their hands off the helm 
of state and the rabble ruled, while demagogues ruled the rabble. One 
reason for this was, perhaps, because of the abuse that was sure to be 
heaped upon them. After the work of the Convention of 1787 was 
finished Washington was described in one of the prints of the time as 
a fool from nature and Franklin as a fool from age. But it was not 
only the great men of the period who were the subjects of abuse. The 
merchants were hated as a class, and it was seriously proposed by the 
pot-house politicians of the Confederation that commerce should be 
destroyed that the outflow of specie might be stopped. Manufactures 
were discouraged because it was claimed they would foster monopoly. 
Then, too, the question of paper money was everywhere a greater 
issue than a paper Constitution. Everywhere there was suffering— 


everywhere anarchy. Having won independence, the nation was be- 
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ginning its existence under conditions that can only be described as 
appalling. Enterprises of every kind were hampered and restricted by 
absurd laws. To such an extent was this spirit carried that even the 
strolling players of the period were not safe to give performances in 
the theatrical barns that they owned, without telling lies in their adver- 
tisements about the character of their entertainments. This was true 
not only of Philadelphia, but of New York, where these badly equipped 


and fiercely persecuted players went in search of better treatment in 


the autumn of 1785. 


Hallam and Allen, with their feeble company, reopened the John 


Street Theatre on the r1th of August. 


They did not venture to give 


plays at the outset, but instead presented entertainments that were 


called “Lectures,” beginning on 
the opening night with the “ Mon- 
ody to the Chiefs,” Garrick’s Ode 
on dedicating a building to Shak- 
spere, and two scenes from Lou- 
therbourg’s “‘Eudiphusicon.” The 
“prologue,” presented on the 20th 
and 26th, was probably a play pre- 
ceding the pantomimes. The first 
speaking piece of the season an- 
nounced by name was Dibdin’s 
pantomime, ‘‘ Touchstone; or, Har- 
This was fol- 
lowed twenty days later by the 


lequin Traveler.” 


first farce announced by name, the 


“ Citizen,” which was given for Mr. 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1785 
Aug. 11—Monody to the Chiefs. 
Garrick’s Ode. 
Loutherbourg’s Eudiphusicon. 
20—Prologue. 
Genii of the Rocks. 
26—Prologue. 
Cave of Enchantment. 
29—Same bill. 
Sept. 1I—Touchstone ...... Dibdin 
6—Prologue. 
Touchstone. 
Roundelay AmericanIndependence 
AO SAGWVIIN 5 5 5 a 6 0 6 Murphy 
Bucks Have at Ye All. 
Pantomimic féte. 

Comic dance, ‘La Fricassée.”’ 
(Mr. Moore’s Benetit.) 
23—Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin 

Witches. 
(Mr. Allen’s Benefit.) 
27—Devil Upon Two Sticks . 
tchioM bacon es iesenee Bate 
(Mr. Bentley’s Benefit.) 


. Foote 
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Sept. 30—Love a la Mode. 
Flitch of Bacon. 
Elopement (Pantomime). 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 


Oct. 4—Thomas and Sally. . Bickerstaff 
Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 
Elopement. 

(Mrs. Allen’s Benefit.) 
bpd ang ay ie Garrick 
Cross Purposes . . . . O’Brien 
Touchstone. 
(Mr. Lake’s Benefit.) 
11—Damon and Phillida. . . Cibber 
Cross Purposes. 
14—Mock Doctor. ... . Fielding 
Catharine and Petruchio. 
24—Countess of Salisbury. . Hartson 
Ghosts. meet) foes ee Centlivre 
28—Countess of Salisbury. 
Cross Purposes. 
Nov. 1t—Busybody ...... Centlivre 


Mock Doctor. 
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Moore’s benefit. The motive for 
disguising these entertainments 
was the opposition to the revival 
of the drama that existed in New 
York at that time. Even the news- 
papers were hostile. On the 15th 
of September “Z” protested in the 
New York Packet against the the- 
atre to the length of two columns, 
claiming that it was “too early 
yet for the stage,” and on the 
1gth “An Old Citizen” asked for 
the old company of players, lately 


arrived at the Southward from 


the West Indies, protesting against “a set who, one or two excepted, 
are British strangers.” In spite ofthe opposition, Hallam at last ventured 
to calla play aplay. Afterward plays and farces continued to be boldly 
announced, the list of performances showing that, asa rule, the entertain- 
ments comprised only farces. Indeed, among the pieces known to have 
been produced at that time only two were full plays, Hartson’s tragedy, 
the “Countess of Salisbury,” presented in America for the first time, 
and Mrs. Centlivre’s “ Busybody,” long familiar to American audiences. 

Hall Hartson’s tragedy, the 


COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 
“Countess of Salisbury,” was taken 


Alwin . clic ee ape Mr. Hallam 

¥ ae 
from Dr. Leland’s romance, “Long- Rayniond ss sonst <0) see eee Mr. Moore 
sword, Earl of Salisbury.” It was Morton: 6). 2 earn ee one eee Mr. Bentley 
r< Grey co es se emer Mr. Allen 
originally produced in Dublin and Countess... .-. +... - Mrs. Allen 
Eleanor seer «ans! eiie ein iss uran 


subsequently at the Haymarket 
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and Drury Lane. Its production in this country was probably due 
to Mrs. Allen’s desire to play the title-role; this supposition being 
based upon the fact that the tragedy continued in the Allen repertoire 
at Albany after Mr. Hallam withdrew from the partnership. Although 
favorably received in London, the tragedy failed to become popular 
on the American stage. 

Of the pantomimes of which the season was so prolific we 


have the casts of three—Charles Dibdin’s speaking pantomine, “Touch- 


stone; or, Harlequin Traveler,” the TOUCHSTONE, 
familiar production,the“ Witches,” Harlequin. .......- Mr. Hallam 
: ve leevalnen nee) 4 G@ S 6 G 6 a o a Mr. Moore 
and a new SOO Ee the Elope- eel 6 6 oo Go OG oo 6 Mr. Lake 
ment.” Of these Dibdin’s was Scaramouch ..... . . - Mr. Durang 
iBGeG 4 7 6 6-4 6 55 oo o Whe Alen 
perhaps the most noteworthy. StU meee ka See Mrs. Allen 
Columbine Wen n-ne . . . Miss Durang 


was originally acted at Covent 
Garden, in 1779, with great success. The other new pantomime, the 
“Elopement,” was first acted at. Drury Lane in 1767. According to 
, the “Biographia 


WITCHES. ELOPEMENT, 
Dramatica” the scenes 
Harlequin . . Mr. Hallam Harlequin . . Mr. Hallam 
Watchman. . . Mr. Moore Were showy and many Pantaloon. . . . Mr. Lake 
Exorcist . . . Mr. Bentley : Watchman. . . Mr. Moore 
Tierbouchon. . Mr. Durang Pa of the Space thao E Magician . . . Mr. Bentley 
Don Guzman . . Mr. Lake ymorous. It does ‘Scaramouch. . Mr. Durang 
Blunder . . . . Mr. Allen Qos o 2 4 ¢ Mr, Allen 


Columbine . . Miss Durang not follow that this Columbine . . Miss Durang 


Hacket . .. . Mrs, Allen ° Enchantress . . Mrs. Allen 
was the case in New 


York. Indeed, there is reason to suspect that the “ Witches” and the 
“Elopement” were identical. These productions were merely experi- 
mental, and everything that was presented was in the nature of a 
make-shift. The names of the pantomimes and of the characters in 


the pantomimes count for very little, the whole interest of these early 
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productions centering in the long and discouraging battle Hallam 


was waging against intolerance. 


This is also true of the familiar comedies and farces, the casts 


of which are only interesting in showing the disadvantages under 


CITIZEN. 


Young Philpot . Mr. Hallam 


Old Philpot . . . Mr. Allen 
Young Wilding . Mr. Moore 
Maria . . . Mrs. Allen 


which Mr. Hallam re- 
turned to the Ameri- 
can stage. In the 


“Citizen” he took the 


part originally played by Wall, while Mr. 


Moore had Henry’s role. 


Moore’s name 


Love A LA MODE. 


Sir Archy . . Mr. Moore 
Sir Callaghan . Mr. Hallam 
Sir Theodore . Mr. Bentley 
Beau Mordecai . Mr. Lake 


Squire Groom. . Mr. Allen 
Charlotte . . . Mrs. Allen 


suggests the actor who was with Murray and Kean thirty-five years 


before; but the lapse of time was too great to suppose them identical. 


He was probably “Mr. Moore from the Theatre Royal, Liverpool,” 


late of Jamaica. 


DeEviL Upon Two STIcKs. 


Dae . Mr. Hallam 
Bo eae Allen 
Julep . . Mr. Bentley 
Camphire. . . Mr. Durang 
Mrs. Maxwell . Mrs. Allen 
Margaret. . . Miss Durang 


Mr. Lake joined the company in Philadelphia. 


Macklin’s “Love 


In 


CATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. 


a la Mode” Hal- 
Petruchio . . Mr. Hallam 
lam now had Hen- Baptista = \. ess Mr. Bentley 
A Hortensio . < . « % Nidtake 
ty part, Moore Grumio . . Mr, Allen 
played Douglass’ Biondello Mr. Moore 
Tailor ae ; 
part of Szr Archy Catharine . . Mrs, Allen 
Bianca . . Miss Durang 


and Allen suc- 


ceeded to Hallam’s first part, Sguere Groom. 


This was Hallam’s first 


appearance in Foote’s farce; but as Petruchio he had a part in which 


THOMAS AND SALLY. 


Thomas . . Mr. Hallam 
Squire. . . . . Mr. Moore 
Dorcas. . . . Mr. Bentley 
Sally . . . Mrs, Allen 


he had long been a 
As the 
Shrew, Mrs. Allen’s 


favorite. 


name was added toa 


list that was already a long one, but she ap- 


DAMON AND PHILLIDA. 


Damon . . Mr. Hallam 
Corydon . + . Mr. Allen 
Pwr, ike Tastee 
Mopsus . . Mr. Bentley 
Cymon . . . Mr. Moore 
Phillida . . . . Mrs. Allen 
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parently preferred musical pieces, and it is not unlikely that she 


appeared to better advantage as Sally and Phillida. 


The production 


a“ ” s 
LETHE. Of) Lethemsis only Fatdicy eet ty 

sop... . Mr. Bentley noteworthy from the 
Mercury +r (CD 5 5 6 4 6 Mr. Moore 
Fine conan foo tact’ that Mr, Allen). Consol Mr. Allen 
Drunken Man. Mr. Hallam Chapeau . . . Mr. Hallam 
Lord Chalkstone. Mr. Allen P lay ed Lord Chalk- George Bevil . Mr. Bentley 
Tailor . . . . Mr. Durang stone, a part that is Harry Bevil. . . Mr. Lake 
Charon 5-3 Mr. Lake Frank Bevil. . Mr. Hallam 
Mrs. Riot . . . Mrs, Allen only known to have Mrs.Grub. . . Mrs. Allen 

Emily. . . . Miss Durang 


been previously acted by his namesake, Mr. 


Allyn. 


The other pieces presented nothing that calls for comment, 


and the casts are reproduced only as a part of the record, including 


Mock Doctor, 


Mrs. Centlivre’s 


famous comedy,the 


GHOST. 


Gresory armen) Mrs Alien Sir Jeffrey Constant . Mr. Moore 
Leander . . . Mr. Hallam ‘“ Busybody,”’ with Captain Constant . . Mr. Lake 
Sir Jasper. . . Mr. Bentley : INGE Ps 9 a 4 6 6 Mr. Hallam 
Hay Mop. ov nich™ the season |! Cinch 9) oe. Mr. Allen 
Squire Robert . Mr. Moore ended. This piece Tousty 29 OO © Mr, Bentley 
Hellebore. . . . Mr. Lake Belinda . . Miss Durang 
Charlotte . . Miss Durang was identified with Dorothy..... Mrs. Allen 
Dorcasaa ee Sits Allen 


the American stage from its beginning. It 


was played by the students of William and Mary College at Williams- 


burg, Va., as early as 1736, and Mr. Kean chose it for his benefit 


BusYBODY. 
Marplotieusu mares ete! ola Mr. Hallam 
Sin George Airy sammie - . Mr. Moore 
Sir Jealous Traffic ...... Mr. Bentley 
Geigy 545 Bs oo 5 o Deg x Mr. Lake 
SirshrancisGripe moma menrns Mr. Allen 
Tsabindais morn (ne : Miss Durang 
Wigiotihy 55 3 6 6 6 co 6B Mrs. Allen 


when he retired from the stage at 
New York in 1751. It was after- 
wards given by the Virginia Co- 
medians at Annapolis in 1752, by 
Douglass at Annapolisin 1760, and 
by the old American Company 


in New York, Philadelphia and 


Charleston. The part of Marplot was one in which Hallam had long 
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been acceptable. One of the later representatives of the role was James 
H. Hackett. In the case of one production that was not absolutely new 
to New York, the “Flitch of Bacon,” we have now the first cast. 


Bate’s piece, which was a comic 
FLITCH OF BACON. 


opera of the English pattern, was 


Captain Greville. ....-:-. Mr. Hallam mS? : 

i vy York 
Captalli Vi lSOn siemens Mr. Bentley originally produced n Ney se) 
Ati cao BG OS 1 Oe Mr. Moore by the military Thespians in 1780. 
Justice Benbow ..-..-.--+. - Mr. Lake 
Major Benbow ....-...- Mr. Allen The author, whose real name was 
Eliza, Sale vem eitcoia cs asauadie des Mrs. Allen 


Henry Bate Dudley, was a clergy- 
man, with a taste for dramatic and political writing. This is the only 
one of his pieces ever produced in America. In England it long con- 
tinued to be a stock piece, but in this country it never obtained popu- 
larity. On the 1st of November the season came to a close, Hallam, 
Lake and Mr. and Miss Durang withdrawing from the company. Mr. 
Lake was a useful actor, but not above mediocrity. The others re- 
mained with the company, and under Mr. Allen’s management played 
at Albany in the winter of 1785-6. 

When Hallam and Allen opened their season in New York 
they failed to ask the municipal authorities for permission to act, and 
so when they set apart £40, the proceeds of a benefit for the poor, the 
Commissioners of the Almshouse declined to receive it, and on the 
Ist of September Samuel Dodge, the clerk to the commissioners, 
wrote to the New York Packet, denying that it had been received. 
Subsequently, however, Lawrence Embree, one of the commissioners, 
was induced to receive it “until the sense of the magistrates respecting 
the same could be obtained.” On the 14th of October, at a meeting 
at which James Duane, Mayor, and Richard Varick, Recorder, were 


present, the matter was considered by the Common Council, and the 
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return of the money ordered, the magistrates declaring that the open- 
ing of the theatre without license or permission was “a thing unprece- 
dented and offensive,” and that the acceptance of the gift might author- 
ize a conclusion that the Board had approved the opening. Thereupon 
a writer in Oswald’s Journal ironically praised the wisdom of the City 
Fathers in discountenancing the theatre and preferring to license tip- 
pling houses, as being harmless and unpolluted by its source. He 
took it for granted that the Common Council paid to the poor from 
their own pockets the money they so wisely prevented them from re- 
ceiving from the play-house. The controversy that thus began con- 
tinued throughout the winter of 1785-6 with increased bitterness, the 
clergy thundering against the play-house from the pulpit, and the 
fanatical part of the community demanding that the theatre be closed 
altogether, to all of which the friends of the drama responded with 
equal virulence, so that, as early as the 21st of January, 1786, Mr. 
Henry was constrained to print a card in the Dazly Advertiser, in 
which he disclaimed writing to the papers in favor of the theatre, and 
said that to close the house would be to deprive seventy-two innocent 
persons employed in it of their bread. A singular feature that marked 
the inception of this opposition was pointed out in a letter to the Penn- 
sylvania Journal, dated August 5th, 1785, in which it was said that, in 
order to ingratiate themselves with some of the citizens, the Tory 
gentry were using all their influence to prevent theatrical performances. 

Almost simultaneously with the opening of the New York 
Theatre, under the management of Hallam and Allen, the newspapers 
contained the announcement that the old American Company would 
soon arrive at Baltimore. This force comprised Mr. Henry, Mr. 


Woolls and Mr. and Mrs. Morris, besides the new members of the 
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company who came from the West Indies. There is no record that 
they played in Baltimore at this time. On the contrary, not having 
as yet heard of Hallam’s arrival, Henry made his way to Philadelphia 
and New York to play alternately with his company in the two cities. 
Hallam’s presence prevented this, whereupon Henry suggested a part- 
nership, to which Hallam ultimately agreed. Thus began a new era 

in the history of the American Theatre. The epoch, which was one ) 
of almost complete and uninterrupted monopoly, lasted fully seven 
years. The company throughout this period was called the “ Old 
American Company,” and controlled the amusement field from New 
York to Annapolis. Before these seven years, ending in 1792, had 
elapsed, competition began to manifest itself, and this and an illiberal 


policy caused the dissolution of the time-honored organization. 


CHAPTER Xill, 


HALLAM AND HENRY. 


PERSONNEL OF THE OLD AMERICAN COMPANY—-WORK OF THE SEASON— 
PROLOGUE AND HENRY’S ADDRESS ON THE OPENING NIGHT—SOME 
OF THE CASTS—-THE KENNAS—MARIA STORER’S REAPPEARANCE— 


THE FOURTH OF JULY ON THE STAGE. 


ALLAM brought to the partnership by which he and Henry 
agreed to be bound his property and prestige—Henry a com- 

pany that as a whole was superior to any that had as yet been seen in 
America. Woolls and Morris had reached the period of decay, but 
they were established favorites and as such they still continued to 
please their audiences. Mrs. Morris was in her prime. Wignell, who 
joined the company before the Revolution, but was prevented from 
making his debut by that event, was a clever comedian and immedi- 
ately succeeded in winning public approbation. As Daréy in the 
“Poor Soldier” he was especially fortunate and acceptable at the outset 
of his American career. Dunlap describes him as a man below the 
ordinary height, but athletic, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, 
handsomely formed lower extremities and remarkably small feet. His 
eyes were blue and rich in expression. His comedy was luxuriant in 
humor, but that of a comic actor, not a buffoon. In his lines he was 
faithful to the author and never spoke more than was set down for 
him. Harper was a sound and useful actor, acquitting himself respect- 
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ably in a wide range of parts, from Charles Surface to Puff and Falstaff. 
In the part last named Dunlap says, with the peculiar Dunlapian sneer, 
that he was unrivaled because there had been no other—an assumption 
that was not true, Douglass having played Si /ohn many times before 
the Revolution. Harper had expressive eyes and fine teeth, and was 
considered handsome notwithstanding he was marked with the small- 
pox. Mrs. Harper possessed no personal attractions and was an actress 
of limited capacity, but she sustained such parts as Mrs. Malaprop, 
Ursula and the routine old ladies of comedy respectably. Mr. Biddle 
played Scotchmen and sailors very well and was generally useful. 
Miss Tuke was young, pretty and awkward. These names, with those 
of Hallam and Henry, comprised the company at the outset, but others 
were added before the close of the season, although no permanent 
additions were then made to the working force. 

The first season under the new management began on the 21st 
of November, 1785, and lasted until midsummer. Notwithstanding 


the players were met by a spirit of 
LisT OF PERFORMANCES. Pay y P 


decided hostility, part of the op- 


1785. 
Nov. 21—Gamester .....-- Moore position being a legacy from the 
Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin ; 
23—Edward and Eleanora . Thomson previous season under the manage- 
Deuce isin Him . . . . Colman ment of Hallam and Allen, the 
24—Venice Preserved . . . . Otway ; 
Catharine and Petruchio.Shakspere company opened vigorously with 
28—Jane Shore. ..... . Rowe . é , 
yins Vel eee Garrick an attractive repertoire. The pieces 
Dec. 2—Gamester : 
; roduced woul - 
imejoye jrolll(ye G A a AE O’ Keefe P eisai 
ge Douglas + Wore Home able to any of the London theatres. 
Padlock 5 sus Bickerstaff : : 
y= Busybody Sun. 6 eas eae New productions followed each 
Poor Soldier : ; ; 
other in rapid succession 
8—Siege of Damascus . . . Hughes P and Jo 


Irish Widow ..... Garrick the first time in the history of the 
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American stage successful plays 
had what might be called a run. 
This was notably the case with 
the “ School for Scandal” and the 
“Poor Soldier,” the former being 
played seven and the latter eight- 
een times during the season. 
With scarcely an exception the 
repertoire came with the company 
from Jamaica. The long exile of 
ten years in that island had kept 
the organization together, strength- 
ened it by the addition of new 
members, and enabled it to keep 
pace with dramatic progress in 
England. It seems, however, that 
their long residence in a tropical 
climate had unfitted the comedians 
to endure the rigors of a northern 
winter. Before the season had far 
advanced, postponements on ac- 
count of illness became frequent. 
Mr. Henry’s illness prevented the 
production of the “ Busybody” 
and the “ Miller of Mansfield,” in 
January, 1786, and “ Richard III” 
and the “ Citizen,” announced for 


the 30th of January, were post- 


Dec. 


1786. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
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12—School for Scandal. . + Sheridan 
Love a la Mode. 
16—School for Scandal. 
Deuce is in Him. 
19—Shipwreck . . . Cumberland 


High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
23—West Indian. . . . Cumberland 
Lying Valet. 
26—Sir Thomas Overbury . 
Poor Soldier. 
29—Siege of Damascus. 
Irish Widow. 


. Savage 


2—School for Scandal. 
Poor Soldier. 
6—Benevolent Merchant . 
Devil to Pay . . 
11—Jane Shore. 
Robinson Crusoe . . 
13—West Indian. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
16—Hamlet. . 
Love a la Mode. 
18—Merchant of Venice 
Poor Soldier. 
20—Clandestine Marnage . 
High Life Below Stairs. 


. Colman 
. Coffey 


. Sheridan 


. . Shakspere 
Shakspere 


. Colman 


23—Orphan of China. . . . Murphy 
Poor Soldier. 
25—Clandestine Marriage. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
27—Hamlet. 
Register Office. . .. . . Reed 
3—Richard IIL. . . . - Shakspere 
Cus 5 655 56 DO Murphy 
8—Orphan ....- . Otway 
Miller of Mansfield . . Dodsley 
10o—Richard III. 
Mock Doctor . ... . Fielding 
20—Fair Penitent. ..... Rowe 
ioyare: Foote 
24—George Barnwell . Lillo 


Register Office. 
27—School for Scandal. 
Poor Soldier. 
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Feb. 29—Gamester. 
Register Office. 
March 3—Jealous Wife. . . . . 
Poor Soldier. 
6—More Ways than One . Mrs.Cowley 
Robinson Crusoe. 
8—West Indian. 
Poor Soldier. 
10o—Benevolent Merchant. 
Register Office. 
22—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Poor Soldier. 
24—Edward and Eleanora. 
Midas . . O’ Hara 
29—Provoked Husband . , Vanbrugh 
Lying Valet. 
31—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Midas. 
April 5—Richard III. 
Missan her Leens? =. 
17—Provoked Husband. 
Poor Soldier. 
19—She Stoops to Conquer. 
ROsiiakee soe: Mrs. Brooke 
21—Jealous Wife. 
Rosina. 
24—Constant Couple .. . 
Midas. 
26—Clandestine Marriage. 
Lyar. 
28—Romeo and Juliet . . 
Miss in her Teens. 


. Colman 


. Garrick 


Farquhar 


Shakspere 


May 3—Love ina Village . . Bickerstaff 
Miss in her Teens. 

5—Constant Couple. 
Rosina. 

8—Roman Father . Whitehead 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . . Foote 


10—Busybody. 


Rosina. 

(Distressed Prisoners in the Gaol.) 
17—Isabella. . . . . . Southerne 

Miss in her Teens. 
Io—Wonder..... Mrs, Centlivre 


Citizen. 
22—Isabella. 
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poned from night to night, till the 
8th of February, because of the 
illness of Mr. Hallam. Foote’s 
“Lyar” was announced for the 
13th, but it was not given, a card, 
dated the 14th, explaining that 
the theatre was closed on account 
of the indisposition of so many 
performers. Again on the 13th 
of March there was a postpone- 
ment in consequence of the illness 
of Mrs. Harper, the theatre re- 
maining closed until the 22d. 
Mrs. Morris’ illness compelled a 
postponement from the 27th to 
the 29th of March, and the house 
was again closed from the 3d to 
the 13th of April for a similar 
reason. The incidents of the sea- 
son, apart from the postponements 
on account of illness, were few. 
On the 6th of May, when Mrs. 
Cowley’s “ More Ways than One” 
was produced for the first time, 
the pantomime of “ Robinson Cru- 


” 


soe” was given as the afterpiece 
“for the entertainment of the chiefs 


of the Oneida nation,” who were 
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then in New York, and the pro- 
ceeds of the performance of the 
1oth, one hundred dollars, went 
to the relief of the prisoners for 


On the 15th 


of May the newspapers announced 


debt in the city jail. 


the arrival, by the brig “‘ Betsy,” of 
two ladies and two gentlemen to 
reinforce the old American Com- 
pany. These were the Kenna 
family. They were announced to 
appear on the 17th. Another ac- 
tress arrived in New York about 
the same time, Mrs. Remington, 
whose appearance was delayed 
Mrs. Rem- 
ington, who was underlined as 
from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
made her debut as Mrs. Malaprop 


until the 29th of June. 


in the “ Rivals,” and as Sadly in 
“Thomas and Sally.” That she 
had some pretensions as a singer 
is shown by the fact that she sub- 
sequently enacted Rosetta in “Love 
in a Village.” She did not, how- 
ever, become a permanent member 


of the company. According to 
Dunlap, Hallam, Henry, Wignell, 
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May 22—Lyar. 
24—Roman Father. 
Poor Soldier. 
26—School for Scandal. 
Catharine and Petruchio. 
29— Maid of the Mill. . . Bickerstaff 
Daphne and Amintor . Bickerstaff 
(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 
31—Tempest . . . Dryden 
Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Poor Soldier. 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 


June 2—Suspicious Husband. . . Hoadly 
Midas. 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
4——Rivals;.. Soy. wee © Sheridan 
Padlocks. seu ae Bickerstaff 


(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 
5—Conscious Lovers pe oteele 
Harlequin’s Invasion . . Garrick 
(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
9—Rivals. 
High Life Below Stairs. 
(Mrs. Harper’s Benefit.) 
12—Belle’s Stratagem . . Mrs. Cowley 
Harlequin’s Invasion. 
(Mrs. Morris’ Benefit.) 
19—Love in a Village. 


Comus peta an ae ee Milton 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
23—Rivals. 
Thomas and Sally . . Bickerstaff 
26—amerlane mea. 4 2 ec Rowe 
Poor Soldier. 
(Miss Tuke’s Benefit.) 
July 3—Alexander the Great . . . Lee 
Neck or Nothing. . . . Garrick 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
6—Love in a Village. 
Miss in her Teens. 
OAD 5 5 5 A Sheridan 


Daphne and Amintor. 
(Miss Storer’s Benefit.) 
14—As You Like It . . Shakspere 
Hob in the Well . . Cibber 
(Mr. Biddle’s Benefit.) 
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July 17—School for Scandal. 

Two Misers . pee tara 

(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
21—Alexander the Great. 
Poor Soldier. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Harper's Benefit.) 

Aug. 2—Douglas .. - . Home 

Register Officer. 


been with the American Company in Jamaica. 
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Morris and Woolls were share- 
holders in the company at this 
time, the others being salaried 
performers. This is likely, since 
with Mrs. Morris they were the only 
members who are known to have 


Miss Tuke may have 


been the young lady who made her debut as Lady Frances Touchwood 


for Mr. Hallam’s benefit at Kingston on the 8th of December, 1781, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Harper and Mr. Biddle, if they belonged to the 


company in Jamaica, must have joined it at a later period. 


On the opening night in New York a prologue written by a 


citizen of that city was spoken, and between the play and the farce Mr. 


Henry delivered an address 
that was admirable in taste 
and temper, and that must 
have been exactly suited to 
the audience and the occa- 
sion. The prologue was 
written in smooth and flow- 
ing verse, but it lacked force 
and originality, and is 
worthy of preservation only 
because of the occasion for 
which it was intended. The 
name of the author is un- 
known. 


It is worthy of 


special remark, as showing 


PROLOGUE. 


Of all the rare inventions of mankind, 
Of power to raise and elevate the mind, 
Genius, perhaps, no greater can impart, 
Than the blest products of dramatic art; 
E’er since the time old Thespis trod the stage, 
The buskin’d muse has charm’d in ev’ry age ; 
Has taught the heart to feel for others’ woe, 
And generous tears in plenteous streams to flow; 
Oft in the patriot breast has roused the flame 
That urged to deeds of everlasting fame, 
Made bold oppression hide its hateful head, 
And planted law and order in its stead ; 
Shown how from vice each fatal error springs 
And the pure joys substantial virtue brings. 
The passions here in all their forms appear, 
Loud, stormy rage, soft grief and wild despair ; 
Each tender breast their various influence feels, 
And melts with pity—now with horror chills. 
When fell 1Zacbeth performs the murd’rous deed, 
What heart so hard it is not seen to bleed ? 
Who views old Zeary with ev’ry woe oppress’d, 
And feels not strong emotion in his breast ? 
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the interest manifested by 
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Or who the sad Afonimia’s tale can hear, 


And fail to drop the sympathetic tear ? 


the Pennsylvania Journal 
in the theatre at that time, 
that both the prologue and 


Sometimes the comic muse gay scenes prepares, 
With kind intent to soften human cares ; 
From real life each striking portrait draws, 
To scourge the foes to virtue’s sacred laws ; 


With lively wit inculcates moral rules, 


Mr. Henry’s address* were 
printed in its columns. In 


the same paper the appro- 


And points her satire at the head of fools. 

O be forever blest the Poet’s art! 
That tends to mend and humanize the heart; 
That sets the passions on the side of truth, 


And draws from paths of vice our wandering youth ; 


bation with which the ad- 


dress was received was set 


1Mr. Henry’s ADDRESS.—Ladies and 
Gentlemen.—I feel myself irresistibly com- 
pelled to return you thanks for your favorable 
reception of this evening’s entertainment ; 
which J do with great sincerity and respect. I 
beg leave also to intrude a few minutes on 
your patience and make no doubt what I 
have to offer will be received with that kind 
indulgence which has ever been the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the polite and judi- 
cious inhabitants of this city. 

Eighteen years past your bounty erected 
this Theatre. Happy in your approbation 
and support we continued the exercises of 
our profession in it until the black cloud that 
threatened the liberty of America rendered 
it necessary for the sons of freedom at their 
joint meeting to prohibit during that awful 
period all public amusements—among others 
the theatre was particularized. This was 
conveyed to us not only by the resolves of 
Congress but in a letter from their amiable 
President, his Excellency, the late Peyton Ran- 
dolph, and also from the Committee then sit- 
ting in this city. Though this prohibition 
struck at our very existence, yet as it was a 
matter fraught with public good, and the 
necessity of the times compelled, we silently 
and implicitly submitted. The respectable 
Committee of New York were pleased to ex- 


Protects religion and supports the laws, 
And fires the soul in heav’nly freedom’s cause. 


press their warm approbation of our conduct, 
assuring us that it would live in their mem- 
ory and that on our return we should be 
received with every degree of countenance 
and patronage. We went to the island of 
Jamaica, where we were received with that de- 
gree of cordial welcome which so eminently 
distinguishes the worthy inhabitants of that 
truly respectable island. Ten years we lan- 
guished in absence from this our wished for, 
our desirable home, and though often solicited 
to return (where no doubt our emoluments 
would have been considerable), we as con- 
stantly refused, supposing it incompatible 
with our duty to the United States, to whom 
we hold ourselves bound by every tie of grati- 
tude, affection and allegiance. 

Many of us have passed the spring and 
summer of our days in your service, and we 
are now returned trusting we shall be allowed 
to wind up peaceably the evening of them 
under the happy auspices of your protection ; 
for that protection we appeal to your benevo- 
lence, your humanity—nay to a more power- 
ful motive—your justice. 

Of this be assured—as it has ever been our 
pride, our highest ambition, to boast of your 
patronage, so shall it be our future, our unre- 
mitting study, most gravely to deserve it. 
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down as expressive of “the sincere welcome of the company to 
New York, the real Athens of America.” The speech was at once 
historical and apologetic—conciliatory and manly—intended to soften 
the asperities occasioned by the company’s long absence among the 
enemies of America, and to assert the sympathies of its members with 
the cause of the Americans during their long struggle for independence. 
Especially deft was Mr. Henry’s allusion to the invitations extended to 
the company to return to New York during the British occupation and 
to the steadfastness with which these invitations were declined as 
incompatible with their duty to the United States. In thus proclaiming 
the loyalty and allegiance of the players and appealing to the New 
York public for justice and fair play, Henry showed himself vastly 


superior to Hallam in jfizesse and in frankness and courage. His 


address must have made powerful friends for the theatre even if .. 


it failed to disarm opposition, and a long and reasonably successful 
season followed. With many familiar faces on the stage and the name 
of the “Old American Company” inscribed on their banner, Hallam 
and Henry now began a new career of prosperity. 

On the opening night, it will be seen from the casts, Mr. 


Hallam was not in the bill for either of the pieces, Mr. Henry taking 


GAMESTER. his place as Beverly LovE A LA Mope. 
Beverly. . . . Mr. Henry in the “Gamester,’ Sir Callaghan . Mr. Henry 
Lewson . . . Mr. Wignell : Sir Archy . . . Mr. Biddle 
Yass oo 4 = Mr. Morris and Mr. Wignell aS- Beau Mordecai . Mr. Morris 
Dawson. .. . Mr. Woolls suming his original Sir Theodore . . Mr. Woolls 
Batesaumcsecmens Mr. Biddle ; Squire Groom . Mr. Wignell 
Stukely. . . . Mr. Harper part of Squire Groom The Lady. . . Mrs. Morris 
Charlotte. . . Mrs. Harper 


a a“ ”) . 
The ee hr ee Love a la Mode.” A letter in the Pezy- 


Mrs. Beverly . Mrs. Morris sy/vania Journal, speaking of this performance, 


said “all the parts were actedywith great ability by our old acquaint- 
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ances, the long approved and very respectable American Company, 
who received unremitted plaudits from every part of the house, which, 
at vast expense, is now perfectly repaired, beautified and illuminated in 
a style to vie with European splendor.” . 

The first of the new pieces was Thomson’s “ Edward and 
Eleanora,” of which no cast has been found, and the second O’Keefe’s 
“ Poor Soldier,” played as an after- 


PooR SOLDIER. 
piece. This piece was the farce of 


. Patrick tem see bow st tar treats: Mr. Henry 

“e ” 

the “Shamrock” turned into a Capen MWR 5 6 5 a oo 6 Mr. Harper 

comic opera, both originally pro- (Dermotergrencss scatac asta Mr. Woolls 
Darbygre maeece ss kon bern Mr. Wignell 

ice rae eoventaarden ine 7oc4. Nori es fs. hos, eae Miss Tuke 
INE 5 op > bo Od a 6 Mrs. Morris 


There are no contemporary criti- 
cisms of the New York performance, but tradition has preserved the 
fact of Henry’s popularity as Patrick and of Wignell’s as Darby. In- 
deed, so marked was the favor with which the latter was received in 
this and other comedy roles that even Mr. Hallam’s prestige was 
shaken, as is apparent from “ A Hint to the Managers,” printed in the 
Daily Advertiser, March 13th, 1786, in which it was suggested that Zozy 
Lumpkin in “She Stoops to Conquer” should be given to Wignell. 
As the part belonged to him, Hallam must have regarded this sugges- 
tion as an impertinence. 

It would have been a matter for regret if the cast of the “School 
for Scandal,” which was played by the old American Company for the 
first time on the 12th of December, 1785, had not been preserved. 
Fortunately Mr. Henry, through his personal relations with the 
Sheridan family, was in possession of an authentic copy of the comedy 
given him by the author, which he caused to be printed by Hugh 


Gaine in New York, in 1786. This edition contains what pur- 
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ports to be the first cast of the comedy as it was played in the United 
States by the old American Company. It is evident, however, that 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. this is not the cast of the 12th of 


December, 1785, in its integrity. 


Sir Peter Teazle . . . .. «@ - Mr. Henry 

Sir Oliver Surface ..... - Mr. Morris The Kennas had not yet arrived in 
Charles Surface tain - <1 sirens Mr. Harper e ; 
Joseph Surface... ..-- Mr. Wignell the country, and Miss Storer, if 
Sir Benjamin Backbite . . . . Mr. Biddle she was in New York, had not 
(Geiuiitas o fy a 0 5 One Mr. J. Kenna 

Rowley 250 erases Mr. Woolls returned to the stage. Although in 
Moses#acun ine! oi sae: ole Mr. Kenna < 

Coskeg sah uae oe ae Mr. Lake the main the parts stand as they 
Lady Feadecs 2 + eases Mrs. Morris were originally cast, it is to be 
Lady Sneerwell . . 2... Miss Tuke 

Mises Candoursrcene memtey tomer Mrs. Harper regretted that beyond the date the 
NEGE 6 A ec aec OG o 2p < Miss Storer 


newspapers give no information of 
the first performance. There were three other pieces now produced 
for the first time of which we have no casts— Mrs. Cowley’s long 
popular comedy, the “ Belle’s Stratagem ;” Savage’s “Sir Thomas 
Overbury,” in which the eccentric author had originally acted and 
failed, and Mrs. Brooke’s “ Rosina,” a comic opera founded on the 
episode of “ Palemon and Lavinia” in Thomson's “ Seasons.” The 
tragedy as now produced was probably Woodfall’s version presented 
at Covent Garden a few years before. Besides these a pantomime, 
“Robinson Crusoe; or, Harlequin Friday,” attributed to Sheridan, was 
produced, with Hallam as Rodinson Crusoe, Wignell as Pantaloon 
and Mrs. Harper as Columbine. This is the first time during the 
season that Hallam’s appearance is noted. 

With the Shaksperean and other revivals Hallam again came to 
the front, but even of these we have only a few partial casts. This was 
the production of “Hamlet” that Dunlap regards as the first time 
the play was attempted in America. It is not probable, as Dunlap 
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assumes, that Hallam ever saw Garrick in the part, and so far was 
this from his first appearance as Hamlet that American audiences 


had been familiar with him in the phe CCK: 


character for a quarter of a cen- 


; Hamlet. 

tury. Some slight changes, Hamlet? «fhe ks) & . . Mr. Hallam 
: (Giese = & woo Ho Dao Oc Mr. H 
however, were made in the manner = Seed 
@ueeneem mars pee ee virs. inarpes: 
of presenting the tragedy. The Ophelia. 6 +s +--+ Mrs. Morris 
c : Richard II. 

scene of the grave-diggers, which Ore) g 4 ad Go oo . Mr. Hallam 
Garrick had discontinued, was Richmon. 76 or ie1 a ese Bic arp 
Wady Anne ewe. e-em Miss Tuke 

restored, and Mr. Henry made an Zempese. 
alteration in the dress of the Ghost ETOSPeLO pg dicgi ane! eee 
Ferdinand .....---s Mr. Harper 
in the closet scene that was much Flrinculoviwes tte oes aoc Mr. Henry 
UN atlGhges cho weeps aio Mrs. Morris 

approved. Of the performance Of ety yy 
“ Richard III” a critic wrote that Don Felix... +--+: > Mr. Hallam 
: er aS Colonel Briton. . . +... = Mr. Kenna 
Hallam as Richard was “inimit- Tishardote es . . . Mr. J. Kenna 
WARNE os 5 6 ny 65 GA Mrs. Kenna 


able,’ and Harper as Richmond 
“truly great,” but he added that Wignell “ did not appear in spirits, as he 
evidently did not have a part equal to his abilities.” Out of tenderness 
for the actor the part was not mentioned. Of Miss Tuke as Lady Anne 
it was said that “considering her inexperience, she was competent to 
expectation.” She was complimented upon her exertions to please 
and her desire to excel. “Her timidity is rather against her ster 
critic said, “but as diffidence is the inseparable companion of merit, we 
cannot but expect that in time she will make a considerable figure on 
the boards.” The same writer described Mrs. Harper, who was no 
doubt the Queen Elisabeth, as possessing all the becoming gestures 
that dignify the character and please the audience, but her articulation 


was so imperfect that it was difficult to understand her—‘in acting 
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live) and accomplished, but in speaking dull.” The audiences at this 
1. were set down as judicious, respectable and numerous. 

It will be observed that the partial cast of the “Wonder” 
contained three new names, those of the Kenna family, Mrs. Kenna 
playing Violante. Mrs. Kenna made her debut as [sabella in South- 
erne’s tragedy of that name on the 17th of May, 1786. A contempo- 
rary critic said of her performance of /savella that it “seemed so 
completely studied to raise the admiration and tender feelings of a 
generous and candid audience,” and the opinion was expressed that 
much might be expected from her in the future. It was two nights 
later that the Kennas appeared in the “ Wonder,” and also in the 
afterpiece, the “ Citizen,” 
Kenna Old Philpot and Mrs. Kenna Maria. When “As You Like It” 


was produced for the first time in America for Mr. Biddle’s benefit on 


Mr. Kenna playing Young Philpot, Mr. J. 


the 14th of July, Mrs. Kenna was the Rosalind. It was probably owing 
to the serious illness of Mrs. Morris at this time that Mrs. Kenna was 
afforded her opportunities with the American Company. 

For his benefit on the 29th of May Mr. Henry offered a 
musical bill comprising Bickerstaff’s comic opera, the “ Maid of the 
Mill,” and his version of Mrs. Cibber’s “ Oracle,” called “ Daphne and 
Amintor.” His object evidently was to bring the two Storer sisters, 
Fanny and Maria, once more before the public. The latter was both 
the Patty and the Daphne, but oddly enough she was announced in the 
bills as “a young gentlewoman.” Henry’s peculiar matrimonial 
relations to the Storer family must have been the occasion for this 
diffidence. As a matter of fact Maria Storer was far from being a 
young gentlewoman. She had played the Page in Otway’s “Orphan” 


and other parts at the Southwark Theatre nineteen years before. If 
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she was then only eleven years old she was thirty now. But it is 
likely that she was at least five years older, as she had already attained 
the lead in the musical pieces presented by the American Company 
before the Revolution. The assumption is that she was already 
recognized as Mrs. Henry in private life, and that Mr. Henry took this 
method of ascertaining whether she would be acceptable to the public. 
The result must have been entirely to dispel his fears, for more than 
two hundred persons were turned away from the theatre unable to 
obtain admittance, and the papers were in raptures over Maria 
Storer’s singing and acting. Her performance was declared to be 
both chaste and judicious. Her voice was said to be harmony itself, 
equaled only by her refined ear and great taste, and as Patty in the 
“Maid of the Mill” her singing was described as “truly masterly, 
infinitely beyond anything ever heard on this side of the Atlantic.” 
“ She seems,” said one of her critics, “ not only to have made singing, 
but speaking her particular study.” She was complimented upon her 
adoption of different dresses as “ emiriently characteristic of approved 
judgment and fancy.” In the afterpiece it was said she showed her 
knowledge of the vis comica. Henry recited the Shakspere “ Monody”’ 
on the occasion, in which he was not happy. While he was excused 
on the ground that his powers must have been weakened by his late 
gevere illness, he was told that “these heavy monologues are not 
relished save by the judicious few.” Maria Storer subsequently 
appeared as Rosetta in “ Love in a Village,” and the Lady in “Comus” 
for Mr. Woolls” benefit. A later Rosetta this season was Mrs, Reming- 
ton, who, as already noted, made her first appearance as Mrs. Malaprop 
in the “Rivals,” and Sadly in “Thomas and Sally” on the 22d of June. 

On the 4th of July, 1786, occurred the first theatrical celebration 
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of that day in the history of the United States. On this occasion 
Hallam and Henry exhibited on the stage a piece of painting repre- 
senting two Corinthian columns, one on each side of a monument. 
On the monument were inscribed the names of Warren, Montgomery, 
Mercer and Wooster. Under these was a spread eagle with a sword 
in one claw and thirteen arrows in the other. From his beak issued 
the label Lrperty, inscribed with the names of Washington, Greene, 
Knox and Wayne. At the top of the monument were two angels, 
and a flame issuing heavenward—at the foot on each side were placed 
the genii of Agriculture and Liberty, and in the centre between them 
were thirteen stars in a circle. At the foot of the pedestal on the right 
were three sheaves and on the left a ship under full sail. “Thus,” it 
was said, “have these gentlemen given a reiterated and expensive 
proof that they are by principle well-wishers to the United States of 
America.” 

Throughout the entire season the opposition to the drama was 
more than usually virulent, and in April a memorial was presented to 
the Legislature asking that the theatre should be prohibited by law. 
This memorial was signed by seven hundred names. It was met by 
a counter-memorial signed by fourteen hundred names. The agitation 
at this time was due to the clergy, who attacked the stage from the 
pulpit, and so inflamed their hearers that there were threats of pulling 
down the theatre. As the clergy afterward counselled an appeal to 
the Legislature, instead of a resort to mob violence, a writer in 
Loudon’s New York Packet praised them for having kindled the flame 


and for setting bounds to it. 


CHARTER: XIV. 


ALLEN’S COMPANY AT ALBANY. 


THE BATTLE FOR EXISTENCE—VIOLENT OPPOSITION OF THE ALBANIANS— 
WORK OF THE SEASON—THE REPERTOIRE AND THE CASTS—FIRST 
PRODUCTION OF THE “ FAIR AMERICAN ”—PARTS OF THE LEADING 


PERFORMERS. 


HE contest with prejudice in the early days of the drama in 
America was a battle for a foot-hold—now it was a battle for 
existence. In Pennsylvania plays were prohibited by law. In the 
city of New York the opposition was virulent, and legislative prohibi- 
tion was earnestly sought by a part of the community. Even at Albany, 
where Allen’s company went after the dissolution of the partnership of 
Hallam and Allen, a determined effort was made to suppress the 
players. At that place application had been made to the corporation 
for permission to use two rooms of the hospital as a theatre, and this 
permission was accorded the comedians on the 28th of November, 1785. 
As soon as it became generally known that plays were to be given with 
the consent of the Mayor and Common Council, a petition was circu- 
lated and signed, asking the corporation to withdraw the authority 
already granted. This petition was presented on the 12th of December, 


whereupon a motion to reconsider the resolution of the 28th of Novem- 
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ber was adopted.' The question being thus reopened, Alderman Hun 


moved “that the comedians have not the liberty to exhibit their 


theatrical performances in the hospital,” but the motion was lost by a 


vote, nine in the negative to only four in the affirmative. Then resolutions 


were adopted, confirming the original action of the Board, but the 


players were prompted to change the authorization at the head of their 


10FFICIAL ACTION.-THE PETITION. 


To the Worshipful the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of 
Albany, this petition humbly sheweth : 
That your petitioners having observed in 

the supplement to the A/bany Gazette of the 

5th inst. an advertisement in the following 
manner: 

«“ By Authority—On Friday evening, 9th 
December, the theatre in the city of Albany, 
will be opened,” etc., beg leave humbly to 
represent to your worshipful board the present 
state and situation of this city. ‘Though in 
the same paper the inhabitants are suspected 
of rusticity and want of politeness, they have 
so much common sense we trust, as to judge 
and to declare that we stand in no need of 
plays and play-actors to be instructed in our 
duty or good manners, being already pro- 
vided with other and much better means to 
obtain sufficient knowledge and improvement 
in both. But the pressing necessities and 
wants of many families, after a long con- 
tinued and depressing war, the debts still due 
to the public for the safety and convenience 
of the state and this city; as well as many 
objects of charity (not to mention the grati- 
tude we owe to God), call upon us to request 
the impartial reconsideration of your resolu- 
tion by which that authority was given, and to 
make such amendments as are consistent 
with your wisdom and prudence, to acquaint 
your citizens that the intent and meaning 


thereof was not publicly to authorize and 
thereby to applaud and encourage theatrical 
exhibitions of those persons, who, having 
left another more populous city, pretend to 
stay but a short time amongst us, probably to 
support themselves on the way to another 
place, where they expect to meet with better 
friends and political connections; but in 
reality will drain us of our money, if not in- 
stil into the minds of the imprudent prin- 
ciples incompatible with that virtue which 
is the true basis of republican liberty and 
happiness. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, that in the Opinion of this Board, 
they have not a Legal Right to prohibit the 
Company of Comedians in this City, from 
exhibiting their Theatrical performances. 

Resolved, that as a Formal application was 
made by the said Company of Comedians to 
this Board, for Leave to occupy two Rooms 
in the Hospital for this purpose and as this 
application was notorious and not Hastily 
Granted, so that sufficient time was afforded 
to the Inhabitants to Express their sentiments 
and altho the Permission was granted by a 
Majority of Members Comprising the Cor- 
poration, they conceive that it would be 
unjust at this time and forfeit their Honour to 
Deprive the said Comedians of the use of the 
said Rooms and subject them to useless Ex- 
pence. 
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advertisements from “ By Authority” to “By Permission.” In the 
Albany Gazette, of the 5th of December, there was, besides the regular 
advertisement of the intentions of the company, a semi-editorial notice 
that closed with the wish that the citizens of Albany and neighborhood 
“would exert themselves in encouraging these ingenious sons and 
daughters of Thalia and Melpomene, as it is universally acknowledged 
that theatrical representations are of all others best calculated to eradi- 
cate vulgar prejudices and rusticity of manners, improve the under- 
standing and enlarge the ideas.” Innocent as this nonsense was, it was 
construed even in the petition into an imputation of rusticity to the 
good people of Albany. Besides, the fact that the players intended 
going to Canada, “ where they expect to meet with better friends and 
political connections,” was deftly used to excite national feelings and 
prejudices against them. Beaten in the Common Council, the contro- 
versy was transferred to the columns of the Albany Gazette. Com- 
munications against the theatre were printed in several numbers of that 
journal, in at least one of which mob violence was threatened. While 
it was declared that the serious inhabitants hate mobs and would dis- 
courage them, “fair notice” was given to the poor players that “one 
word as a signal would lay the play-house in a few minutes to the 
ground.” In spite of the violence of this opposition, the company held 
its ground until the latter part of February, 1786, when the comedians 
departed for Montreal. “In justice to the company,” the Gazette of 
the 23d inst. said, “we cannot omit mentioning that their conduct has 
been such as to meet with the approbation of the city in general.” At 
the same time, while the magistrates refused to prohibit the theatre, 
none of them dared to defy public opinion so far as to attend any of the 
performances of Allen’s company at Albany. This was regarded as 
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“worthy of imitation of all ranks. 
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” Among the arguments urged 


against theatrical performances at this time were charges that the the- 


atre was a new species of luxury and dissipation, a darling vice and an 


increasing evil. 


Although announced to begin on the 9th of December, the 


Albany season did not open until the 13th, after which performances 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1785. 
Dec. 13—Cross Purposes. . - + + O’Brien 
Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 
16—Countess of Salisbury. . Hartson 


Deuce isin Him. . . . Colman 
owas 4 6 oO a bo St Fielding 
Mock Doctor ...- - Fielding 
23—George Barnwell . . - - + Lillo 
Wrangling Lovers . . Lyon 


28—Busybody. . . - Mrs. Centlivre 
Catharine and Petruchio. 
30—Venice Preserved . . Otway 


Cross Purposes, 
1786. 
Jan. 6—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Wrangling Lovers. 
13—West Indian. . - - Cumberland 
Miss in Her Teens . . . Garrick 
20—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin 
27—Fair American. . . + - Pilon 
Lethe) cchuet oy snrameute Garrick 
3-— Citizen eae it anon Murphy 
Lethe. 
Witches. 
1o—Citizen. 
Lethe. 
Witches. 
17—West Indian. 
Harlequin Skeleton. 


Feb. 


not allow the legitimate to stagger 


them in the least.” 


were given twice a week, generally 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, until the 
17th of February, 1786. The post- 
ponement was due to delay in the 
necessary preparations in fitting 
up the hospital for theatrical pur- 
poses. As the Albany Gazette, 
which was printed once a week, is 
the only authority for the history 
of the season, the list of perform- 
ances is necessarily incomplete. 
It affords, however, a very satis- 
factory view of the character of 
the entertainments given by these 
strolling players ; tragedy, comedy, 
farce and pantomime being all in- 
“Weak 


and feeble as the company was,” 


cluded in the repertoire. 


says Mr. Phelps in his “ Players of 
a Century,” “it appears they did 


No criticisms 


of the plays or players were printed, but a sketch, or rather recommen- 
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dation, of “George Barnwell,” and a notice of the “ Busybody”’ followed 


the advertisements. 


The old hospital in which the performances were 


given was built at the time of the French war. This was the second 


time, according to Dunlap, that it was used for theatrical purposes. It 


remained standing until 1808, when it was sold at auction and pulled 


down. 


On the opening night the bill comprised two pieces, both of 


which were in reality afterpieces—O’Brien’s “Cross Purposes” and Gar- 


rick’s version of “ Cathar- 
ine and Petruchio,” with 
Mrs. Allen as Catharine. 
The new names in these 
casts are Messrs. Wors- 
dale and Bellair, Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Bent- 
ley. Mr. Bellair was the 
dancer of the company, 
and the ladies were, of 
course, the wives of the 
actors whose names they 
The others had 
played with Hallam and 
Allen in New York. 
Moore and Allen shared 


bear. 


the lead, the latter espe- 


cially showing some- 
thing like the willingness 


of Bottom to play all the 


THE First ALBANY BILL. 


BY AUTHORITY. 
On Friday evening the gth December, 1785, THE 
THEATRE in the City of Albany 
Will be Opened 
With an occasional Prologue 


By Mr. Allen. 
After which will be presented A COMEDY in two acts 
CALL’D 
CROSS PURPOSES. 
MrsiGrubbands Robinie.) tenis anor ole Mr. Moore 
George Bevillem.n rem nen icis chrono Mr. Bentley 
Harry Beville. em iene ee one -men Mr. Worsdale 
Sarit s 5: oA apo meer a om Dog Mr. Bellair 
Chapeau, F. Bevil & Consol ....-..- Mr. Allen 
ty 4 ooo Ooo Pte Om oo oO Mrs. Moore 
sapeemaG~l goo 50640 00 0 55 5 Mrs. Bentley 
Mrs Grubbireqeuie temic meen» meme omnemrer ie Mrs. Allen 


After the comedy, 
An Eulogy on Freemasonry 
By Brother Moore. 
To be followed by a DANCE called 
LA POLONESE. 
To conclude with a COMEDY of three acts written 
by Shakespeare 
Call'd, 
CATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO, 
OR, 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Petruchio Mr. Allen 
Baptista . . Mr. Bentley 


pi faveage se) 18) 8 e) 8 ve C0 6) 8 
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Grumioisete 2 ical eile eale Ries wah ee MLE OEStLale parts. In “Cross Pur-- 
Plortensloveee sie Sob kas Sonbee a tee en De liate a 

Pate eer Sa iene ree he not only had 
Biondello cumin cure nears $list oh ae oe Moore Hien role Consol, 
BianCaxews ee, o sees ceo ats memes Mrs. Moore 

Curtis area ee ee oe Mrs. Bentley but the two parts that 
Catharine yg 1 aenusli sie le on as ucaien oan Mrs. Allen ¢ 
‘Doors to be opened at five o’clock and the performance Hallam had played in 


to begin precisely at six. New York, Chapeau 
Tickets, (without which no person can be admitted) to 


be had at Mr. Lewis’s tavern—as no money will be ree and Frank Bevil, be- 


ceived at the door. A ’ ; 
Box 8s. GALLERY 45. sides—in “ Catharine and 


No person to be admitted behind the scenes. 


N. B.—Stoves are provided for the boxes, to render the Petruchio” he succeeded 


house warm and comfortable. Hislisn ae ee hio, 


turning over his own part of Grumio to Worsdale. The performances 
must have been of a nature to fall very far short either of a “luxury” 
or a “ dissipation,” and the theatre itself was clearly of the most primi- 
tive character. Although much was promised in the way of comfort 
from the stoves with which the boxes were provided, it was found 
necessary to announce, after the first night: ‘An additional stove is 
provided and the floor of the box is lined, in order to render the 
theatre as warm and comfortable as possible.” This will not be sur- 
prising to people who know what an Albany winter is like. 

Mrs. Allen was apparently the ruling spirit of the company, and 
it was, no doubt, to afford her an opportunity to appear in tragedy that 


the “Countess of Sal- 


COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. DEUCE Is IN Him. 


isbury” was played 
Ai NM tien y play Colonel Tamper . Mr. Allen 


Raymond . . .Mr. Moore on the second night. se vad paige 
(Grey iim -ine Mr. Bentley Mr. All ey We: a ne 
Morton , . . Mr. Worsdale Te oe eee ana 
7 ; Mr. Bolin Mile. Florival . Mrs. Pinkstan 
eroanss 7 + 8 te Reval. ceeded Hallangias 24/-emem ts Mrs. Bentley 
Sir Ardolf. . . Mr. Duncan : Bell pS a M All 
Eleanor .. .Mrs. Moore 22, and Bentley had SS eee tab 7 a 
Countess .. . Mrs. Allen 


Allen’s previous role. Mr. Duncan made his 
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debut as Sir Ardolf on this occasion, as did also Mrs. Pinkstan as J///e. 


Florival in the farce. 


MISER. 

Lovegold . . . Mr. Moore 
Frederick. . . Mr. Bentley 
Clerimont. . Mr. Worsdale 
Jeweller. . . . Mr, Bellair 
Mercer. . . . Mr. Duncan 
eeu . . Mr. Allen 
James 

Mariana . , Mrs. Pinkstan 
Harriet . . . Mrs. Bentley 
Wheedle . . . Mrs. Moore 
Lappet . . . - Mrs. Allen 


Barnwell,” playing the 
walking ladies. Later 
on she assumed man’s 
attire and played Mar- 
plot in the “ Busy- 
body.” All this would 


indicate that she was 


She was next seen in the “ Miser” and “ George 


GEORGE BARNWELL. 


George Barnwell . Mr. Moore 
Thorowgood . . Mr. Bentley 


Trueman . . Mr. Worsdale 
Uncle 

Blunt \ oes . Mr. Allen 
Maria . . . Mrs. Pinkstan 
WAS? 2 9 o 9 Wiis, istaulesy 
Millwood. . . Mrs. Moore 


an actress of some experience, who was prob- 


ably engaged by Allen in New York. Mr. 


Bellair, besides playing small parts, danced between the pieces. After 


Mock DocrTor. 


Gregory ... . Mr. Allen 
Sir Jasper. . . Mr. Bentley 


Leander . . Mr. Worsdale 


Davy 
James } - © » Mr. Moore 
Robert 
larry, smron sere Mr. Bellair 
Charlotte . . . Mrs. Moore 
Dorcas . . . - Mrs. Allen 


the comedy of the 
“Busybody,” on the 
28th 
Brother Moore, 


of December, 


by 


particular desire, re- 


WRANGLING LOVERS. 


Carlos . . .- . Mr. Moore 
Lopez . .. Mr. Worsdale 
Sanchormesnicmenete Mr. Allen 
Leonora . . Mrs. Pinkstan 
Jacintha Mrs. Allen 


peated the eulogy on Masonry he had recited 


on the opening night. Mrs. Pinkstan evidently 


was received with favor by the Albanians, for two nights after her 


appearance as Marplot in the “ Busybody” she played Belvidera 


Busyopy. in V.enice Pre- 
Marplot . . . - Mrs.Pinkstan served.” This was, 
Sir George Airy . . Mr. Moore 
Sir Francis Gripe. . Mr. Allen perhaps, the only 


Sir Jealous Traffick . Mr. Bentley 


part in which the 


Charles . . . . Mr. Worsdale 
Whisper... - - Mr. Bella Albany play-goers 
Tsabind a7 saseten m= Mrs. Moore 
Patch. . .. ~ - Mrs. Bentley of 1769 had an op- 
Miranda. . Mrs. Allen 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


[BEC 6 8 Oo 8 Mr. Moore 
Pierresssiancumemne Mr. Allen 
Pri. . Mr. Bentley 
Renault. . . Mr. Worsdale 
totems sh oe Mr. Duncan 
Spinosa. . . . Mr. Bellair 


Belvidera . . Mrs. Pinkstan 


portunity to compare her with Miss Cheer. 
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In the comedies that followed, “She Stoops to Conquer” and the 


“West Indian,” Mrs. Pinkstan was obliged to be content with parts of 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Young Marlow . . Mr. Moore 


Hardcastle. . . . Mr. Bentley 
Hastings. . . . Mr. Worsdale 
Tony Lumpkin. . . Mr. Allen 
‘Servants . aie 

Duncan 


Mrs. Hardcastle . Mrs. Bentley 
Miss Neville . . Mrs. Pinkstan 
Mic dienes . Mrs. Moore 
Miss Hardcastle . . Mrs. Allen 


less prominence 
than before, Mrs. 
Allen, as was the 
right of the man- 
ager’s wife, tak- 
ing the best roles 
in both come- 
As 


dies. was 


West INDIAN. 


Belcottr nace . Mr. Moore 
Stockwell . . . . Mr. Bentley 
Charles Dudley . Mr. Worsdale 


Major O’Flaherty. . Mr. Allen 
Servantsaas. est a nels 

é Duncan 
Lady Rusport . . Mrs. Bentley 
Miss Dudley. . - Mrs. Moore 


Mrs. Fulmer . . Mrs. Pinkstan 
Charlotte Rusport . . Mrs. Allen 


generally the case with these early strolling companies, amateurs were 


introduced as the season progressed,a gentleman making his first ap- 


MIss IN HER TEENS. 


Captain Flash . . Mr. Bentley 
Captain Loveit . Mr. Worsdale 
Pithergesee nie eee tes Mr. Allen 
INS 6 Gg a oe c Mr. Moore 
Miss Biddy. . . . Mrs. Moore 
Pact mime: tomes oe Mrs. Allen 


pearance as zr 
Charles Marlow 
in “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and 


playing Captain 


Love A LA MODE. 


Sir Callaghan . . . Mr. Moore 
Sir Archy . . . . Mr. Bentley 
Beau Mordecai . Mr. Worsdale 
Squire Groom . . . Mr. Allen 
Charlotte . . . . Mrs. Moore 


Dudley in the “ West Indian,” while another gentleman made his debut 


in the latter piece as Swkely. A gentleman also played Sw Theo- 


LETHE. 


ESOP. . . . Mr. Bentley 
Fine Gentleman 
Mercury \ . Mr. Moore 


Lord Chalkstone 

Drunken Man \ . Mr. Allen 
Bowman : 

Old Man { . Mr. Worsdale 
Mrs. Tattoo . . Mrs. Pinkstan 


Mrs. Riot. . . . Mrs. Allen 


Goodchild 
in’ * Love santa 
Mode,” 
and Sxzzp in 
“Lethe,” Sz 
Jasper Wilding 


in the 


adore 


Tattoo 


in “ Harlequin Skeleton.” 


“Citizen,” 


CITIZEN. 


. . Mr. Moore 
. Mr. Bentley 


Young Philpot . 
Young Wilding . 


Beaufort . . . . Mr. Worsdale 
Old Philpot . . . . Mr. Allen 
Corinna . . Mrs. Moore 
Maria . . Mrs. Allen 

and the Gardener 


Besides, a Mr. 


Ball was advertised for the Landlord in “She Stoops to Con- 
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quer,” when it was played the second time. He may have been 


one of the nameless gentlemen previously seen in better parts. Danc- 


WITCHES. ing between the play HARLEQUIN SKELETON. 

. and the farce was 
Harlequin . . . Mr. Moore Harlequin. . . Mr. Moore 
Clown. .... Mr.Allen always part of the Clown..... Mr. Allen 
Pantaloon. . Mr. Worsdale F Conjuror . . . Mr. Bentley 
Magician. . . Mr, Bentley entertainment. These Pierre Paloux . Mr. Worsdale 
Porter . . . . Mr. Duncan jnterludes were some- Tirebouchon . . Mr. Bellair 
Lover. > - . » Mr: Bellair. Warden . . Mr. Duncan 
Hecate . . . . Mrs. Allen times elaborate, the Fatima... . Mrs. Allen 


Columbine. . Mrs. Bentley Columbine . . Mrs. Bentley 


comic dance, the 
“Drunken Peasant,” being advertised to follow “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and a grotesque dance, “ La Fricassée,” to come after the “ West 
Indian.” In both cases Mr. Bellair was announced as the Shepherd, 
and Mrs. Worsdale as the Clown. Mrs. Allen sometimes sang her 
favorite air, “ Sweet Willie, O,” and Mr. Moore gave the songs of Sir 
Callaghan O'Brallaghan in “Love a la Mode” and of Mercury in 
“Lethe.” This part of the entertainment seems to have given much 
satisfaction, and early in the season the orchestra was augmented to 
render it “ more deserving the approbation of the public.” 

Only one piece new to the American stage was produced during 


the season, Pilon’s “Fair American.” This piece was originall a comic 
) 


opera, but at Albany it was given HATE AMERICAN, 

as a comedy. Like the comic Desire ay ree MewAMCE 
operas of that day, it was onlya —""* 

3 ue y Bale \ Dh, A elm CHEE es Mr. Moore 
comedy interspersed with songs. Bors 

Colonel Mountford. . . . . - Mr.Bentley 

The music was without merit, but Summers. ......--- Mr. Worsdale 

4 Mes 6 4 6 oo a ee oo host aleing 

Matter, the ue ete sued Pilon Cas oar Pee eee virsebinkstan 

for his bill, and the latter was Garlottess sm imien aie ener es Mrs. Moore 

Kitty Dreadnought . . . . . Mrs. Bentley 

compelled to abscond. The piece Rachel... .+.-+-+> Mrs. Allen 


a 
~ 


OO 
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was originally produced at Drury Lane in 1782, but it was not printed 


until 1785. It is said to have been received with great applause, but the 


season being near the close it was given only seven nights. 


King was 


the original Dreadnought, Palmer Mountford and Barrymore Summers. 


Mrs. Wrighten, afterwards known on the American stage as Mrs. 


Pownall, was the Rachel and Miss Philips Azgelica, the fair American, 


a heroine from the interior of South Carolina. 


She started from her 


home for Charleston to embark for England, but was taken prisoner by 


THE LEADING PLAYERS—THEIR PARTS. 


Prays. Allen. Mrs. Alien, Moore. Bentley. 
Busybody . ... . . .|Sir Francis Gripe. .|Miranda. ... | | Sir George Airy . . |Sir Jealous Traffick . 
| 
Countess of Salisbury. . [Grey- - - ++: +|Countess. ... ./Raymond..... ream ee 
George Barnwell. . . . vee COREA SOG +... + .|George Barnwell . . |Thorowgood . 
WHET 6 a gee a 6 6 fecal "11 t tflappet.... . .|Lovegold ..... Fredenicic 9 - .y ae 
She Stoops to Conquer . |Tony Lumpkin. . . |Miss Hardcastle . |Young Marlow. . .|Hardcastle. . ... 
Venice! Preserved 3 (., (|Pierreva sp tel lieae ee ee eee Jatfier os 2 Aa Prol oe eee 
Westilndian sss,een enone Major O’Flaherty . |Charlotte Rusport |Belcour . ... « « [Stockwell {| Oy ae 
FARCES AND OPERAs. 
- + GrtmiOlante el mene ‘ Biondello .. 2... : 
Catharine and Petruchio Detichi sae ae Catharine... . Vaile ~ 3 BapGsta ee 
ee il ha aaa A . . .|Young Wilding = ae sit. 
Citizenta nei wen aries Old Philpot Maria... Young Philpor. . | |Young Wilding 
Consol in rites ok 
Cross Puxposesia/«) «i 1|Chapeaus sa anes Mrs. Grubb .|Grub ...... ./GeorgeBevil. . . . 
Frank Bevil. <5. 
Damon and Phillida * a Corydonts siemens Phillida Weieue)atre \Cymon oe Mopstis ~ . . oe 
Deuce isin Him. . . . {Colonel Tamper . .|Bell. ...... Dr. Prattle Major Bedford . 
A ai jeote bel 
Devil Upon Two Sticks . Deas She tp eens Mrs. Maxwell. .| fie Julepit..¢ abo ae 
Yair Americans ee Dreadnought. . . .|/Rachel.. . ... soheae Sa a * |Col. Mountford 
Flitch of Bacon . . .|Major Benbow. . .|Eliza ... ‘ 'Tipple wer Sue cme (Capt. Wilson. . . . 
(Ghostear cso cp eis Clinchiete. tee eee Dorothy. .... pir Jelirey 7 RETUsty cee eee 
Harlequin Skeleton. . ./Clown. ......, Fatima <i ee |Harlequin. ... , Conjuxor “2 2 ae 
MRR tans Lord Chalkstone. . : |Fine Gentl Are 
BANOS ost *|Drunken Man. . . Big. Ragt * * Mercury cre io, {BSOD a: a Ee tee mene 
Love ala Mode.. . . . |Squire Groom . . . |Charlotte (Sir Archy ... . Sir Theodore . . . 
Sir Callaghan “J SAE WAT Ch ye | ee 
Missvinwklerd censia ea Putt ee een ena Tag. sotacpebene (Fribble ee 8 Captain Flash... 
Davy se See 
Mock Doctor’ 2... Gregory-eiar ie Dorcas Seiten James sn anes Seon Jasper nae 
Squire Robert 


Thomas and Sally . . 
Witches: saeg aoe eee 
Wrangling Lovers 


Hecate , 


Wacinthac smear 


Squire 


Dorcas es getc) ae 
Magician’ 54. . 
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the French, the allies of the Americans, and recaptured by a detach- 
ment of British horse under Col. Mountford. The piece was entirely 
unsuited to an Albany audience, because of its political sentiments. 
To render it more acceptable, it was introduced with a prologue, 
spoken by Mr. Allen in the character of Capt. O’ Cutter, and concluded 
with an “Ode to Peace,” instead of the original tag—the union of 
England and America, still possible in 1782, but impossible in 1786. 

It is evident, from their parts and from the parts accorded by 
Mr. Allen to Mr. Moore, and by Mrs. Allen to Mrs. Pinkstan, that the 
manager and his wife had little professional merit and were aware of 
it. In comedy and farce Mr. Allen evinced a taste for eccentric parts, 
but Mr. Moore had the lead in all the important pieces. In tragedy 
Mrs. Allen seldom appeared at all, giving up such roles as Belzidera to 
Mrs. Pinkstan, but in comedy and singing parts she was not slow to 
assert herself. What became of them after their Montreal season I 
have not been able to learn, but it is probable they returned to New 
York, as their son, Andrew Allen—Andrew Jackson Allen—is reputed 
to have made his first appearance as one of the incense boys in 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the John Street Theatre in 1787. Of Mr. 
Moore’s subsequent career there is apparently no account, and Mr. 
Bentley appears to have resumed his place in the orchestra of the old 
American Company, where he was, no doubt, more useful than on 


the stage. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THEATRICALS AT THE SOUTH, 1785-8. 


A THEATRE OPENED AT SAVANNAH—-HEARD A MANAGER—THE OLD 


AMERICAN COMPANY AT BALTIMORE—STROLLING PLAYERS IN 


MARYLAND—THE FIRST RICHMOND THEATRE—HARMONY HALT =—— 


GODWIN’S SEASON AT CHARLESTON. 


T THE South considerable theatrical activity was manifested as 
A early as 1785-6. On the same day that Hallam and Allen's 
company first appeared in New York, August 24th, the theatre, or 
what was called the theatre, at Savannah was opened by Godwin and 
Kidd, with “Cato” and “Catharine and Petruchio.” In the former 
Kidd played Syphax, Godwin Juba, Mrs. Godwin Lucia and Mrs. 
Kidd Marcia—in the latter Godwin was the Petruchio, Kidd Baptista, 
Mrs. Godwin Bianca and Mrs. Kidd Catharine. The other characters 
in both were by gentlemen “for their amusement.” The principals 
were not without experience. Godwin had made his debut at the 
Southwark Theatre, as Prince Edward ‘in “Richard III,” as early as 
1766; after leaving the American Company he was one of the leading 
spirits in the New American Company, which played at Annapolis and 
other places in 1769. During the Revolution he was with the Ameri- 
can Company in Jamaica, where Mrs. Godwin made her debut. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kidd had been with Ryan at Baltimore, during his last 
season, in 1784, where Mr. Kidd was seen in unimportant roles, such 
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as Duncan in “ Macbeth,” and Mrs. Kidd as Wheedle, in the “ Miser,” 
Lucilla in the “ Fair Penitent,” and Mrs. Candour in the “School for 
Scandal.” Both men seem to have been dancing masters, who turned 
players when occasion offered. They apparently went to Savannah to 
pursue both callings, for in their advertisement they informed the 
public that they had come into the State with a view to settle in the 
way of their professions. After the benefit plays, Mr. Godwin said he 
would open a school for dancing. These efforts were not crowned 
with marked success, for the next year Mr. Godwin settled at Charles- 
ton. Mrs. Godwin died at Savannah in January, 1786. The last 
notice of Godwin at that place was in connection with an advertise- 
ment for the “ Lecture on Heads,” and other specialties, that he gave 
at the theatre on the 26th, under the general title of “ Life’s Mirror.” 

From New York the Old American Company went to Baltimore, 
where a new theatre had been erected on Philpot’s Hill, on what 


was afterwards the site of the old 
List OF PERFORMANCES. 


Trinity Church, near Pratt and 
1786. 


Albemarle Streets. The old the- Aug. 17—School for Scandal. . . Sheridan 
atre, built in 1781, was still stand- 23 Rivals ts) fae oe Sheridan 
Poor Soldier) ene: O’ Keefe 
ing at this time. The Maryland 29—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 
5 : Poor Soldier. 
Gazette printed a notice of the Sept. 1—Alexander the Great . . . . Lee 
performance of the “School for Love ala Mode. . . . Macklin 
; ; 5—Jealous Wife... .. - Colman 
Scandal” on the opening night, Catharine andPetruchio . Shakspere 
3 : 8—Alexander the Great. 
in which the theatre was spoken pede 
of as a commodious one, and the 11—Gamester. - . . . - +: Moore 
' ; IEA G Aa ed teoee Foote 
performers extolled for their skill. 12—Rivals. 
Miss in her Teens. . . . Garrick 


The season was a brief one, and 


the information in regard to it is meagre. No casts were printed in 
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the Maryland Journal, and the only notice of the actors that I have 
been able to find was a paragraph printed in the Pennsylvania Journal, 
in which it was said that Henry as Beverly, in the “ Gamester,” 
depicted the character in the most lively colors, after which, in the 
“ Lyar,” Hallam and Wignell afforded the laughter-loving sons of glee 
and mirth a most delicious banquet. 

Mr. Heard was again heard from in April, 1786, when he was 
at Norfolk, Va., with a company of comedians, of which nothing is 
known beyond the fact that it was under his management. 

On the same night that Hallam and Henry produced the 
“ School for Scandal,” at the new theatre in Baltimore, the tragedy of 
“Zara” was presented at the Market-house at Frederick, Md., by a 
company in regard to which history is silent. The entertainment con- 
cluded with “a little hornpipe by a little man, and a little epilogue by a 
little lady.” The only name mentioned in connection with this com- 
pany was that of Mrs. Tobine, to whose use, it was said, the money 
would be appropriated. There was a Mr. Tobine, it will be remem- 
bered, with Lindsay and Wall’s company in 1782. Whether this was 
a local organization, or a company of strolling players, it is no longer 
possible to determine. 

In the Virginia Gazette, of the 26th of August, 1786, it was said 
that Hallam and Henry had entered into articles with Mr. Quesnay 
for the privilege of giving theatrical entertainments in the hall of his 
Academy for four years, not to exceed two months in the year, the 
season to begin with the first day of the Richmond races. Mr. Ques- 
nay was Alexander Quesnay, the dancing master, who was in Phila- 
delphia in 1782. Mr. Quesnay assumed the entire cost of the build- 


ing, which was new and was calculated to contain sixteen hundred 
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people, but he afterwards complained that some persons had charged 
that his Academy had been forgotten for the theatre. Hallam and 
Henry agreed on their part that the performances of the Old American 
Company in Virginia should be confined to Richmond. The Rich- 
mond theatre, erected in pursuance of this agreement, was opened 
with the “School for Scandal,” October roth, 1786. No list of the 
performances has been preserved beyond the fact that the bill for the 
roth comprised “ Alexander the Great” and the “Poor Soldier.” On 
the 20th of October Mr. Henry advertised in the Virginia Gazette that 
he would attend every Monday morning at his office, in the house lately 
occupied by Mr. Dickson, to pay any demands against the Old Ameri- 
can Company. The “School for Scandal” and “ Love a la Mode” were 
played November 16th, 1 786, but whether at Richmond or Annapolis, is 
uncertain. On the 21st of November, 1787, the “ Merchant of Venice” 
and the “Vintner Trick’d” were given at the “ New Theatre on Shockoe 
Hill.” The title of the afterpiece indicates that the players were not the 
Old American Company, an assumption that is rendered certain by the 
fact that Hallam and Henry closed their second season in Baltimore on 
the 23d. There was, however, another company in Virginia at this 
time. “We hear from Petersburg,” said the Gazette of October 1oth, 


1787, “that the new-emissioned company of comedians, under the old 


veteran, V s, shortly intend to show new and old faces in a new 
stile, at the old theatre in this city—And, however strange it may 
appear, tis said they are chiefly from Old and New England, and e’en 
part of the Old and New American Company.” The facetious play 
upon the words old and new faces, Old and New England, and the 
Old and New American Company, affords no clew to the identity of 


the “newly-emissioned company of comedians,” but it indicates that 
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Hallam and Henry were not without rivals in Virginia, if they re- 
turned to Richmond, in 1787. That they did return is not probable, 
notwithstanding there was a hiatus in their Baltimore season from early 
in October until late in November. Up to the close of October the Old 
American Company was at Annapolis. That they should have gone 
to Richmond before their return to Baltimore is therefore improbable. 

During this early period of theatrical activity in the South the 
most successful effort toward the revival of the drama was made at 
Charleston, in 1786-7. The theatre built by Mr. Douglass in 1773 
had either been demolished or turned to other uses, but, according to 
a paragraph in the New York Jndependent Journal, a new one, called 
Harmony Hall} was built in the summer of 1786. The projector 
of this enterprise was Mr. Godwin, who had already resolved not to 
make Savannah his place of permanent abode. He seems to have 


found a “backer” for his Charleston enterprise, and he began the 


List OF PERFORMANCES. campaign with remarkable vigor. 

1786. Beginning in September the sea- 
Sept. 27—Venice Preserved . . . . Otway : 

Oct. 10—Bold Stroke foraWife.Mrs.Centlivre SO? lasted until the close of March, 

Elopement . . . . . . Sheridan 5 

ut it does n r 

24—Spanish Fryar . .. . . Dryden OPO tes = 

Old Maid. . . . ... .Murphy been avery prosperous one. The 


1 HarMony HaLi.—(New York /ndepen- number, with a key to each box. The pit is 
dent Journal, August 5, 1786.) very large and the theatrum and orchestra 

We hear from Charleston, S. C., that a elegant andcommodious. It was opened with 
principal merchant of that city and a Mr. a grand concert of music gratis for the satis- 
Goodwin, comedian, have leased alotofland faction of the principal inhabitants, who 
for five years and have erected a building wished to see it previous to the first night’s ex- 
called Harmony Hall, for the purpose of hibition. The above building has cost £500 
music meetings, dancing and theatrical amuse- sterling. Salaries from two to five guineas per 
ments. It is situated in a spacious garden in _ week, and a benefit night every nine months 
the suburbs of the city. The boxes are 22in is offered to good performers. 
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list of performances that I have 
been able to cull from the Charles- 
ton papers is, of course, far from 
complete, but it is sufficiently full 
to show the ambitious character 
of Godwin’s management and to 
indicate the failure of his plans. 
Indeed, success must have been 
impossible from the outset. Ina 
city where the “principal inhab- 
itants” rush to see the house for 
nothing, they are not likely to 
pay afterwards to witness the per- 
formances that take place in it. 
In thus throwing away the receipts 
of his first night Mr. Godwin made 
a fatal mistake, for it is evident 
that the new theatre was his chief 


attraction. He was without a 
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Oct. 31—Richard III . . 
Vintner Trick’d 


. . . Shakspere 


5 3 on Neladony 


Novi 6—Douglass. 2) sees ee Home 
Elopement. 
Dec. 5—Comic Mirror (Selections). 
12—Revenge. . . . . Young 
IMocleDOctor Mien. ae ie Fielding 
29—Douglas, 
Ghost. 3am) a: = Mrs. Centlivre 
1787. 
JanselO— Orphan. py es Fe Otway 
Divorce me mrcmrer-dee . . Jackman 


(Mr. McGrath’s Benefit.) 
Feb. 15—Merchant of Venice . . Shakspere 
Divorce. 
21—Romeo and Juliet. . . Shakspere 
Lying Valet . Garrick 
(Smith and Shakespeare’s Benefit.) 
7—Constant Couple. . 
Lying Valet. 
(To pay salaries of Kidd and McGrath.) 
23—(GalMesteri ammonia cine Moore 
Hob in the Well ea Clbber 
(A Private Benefit.) 
27—Countess of Salisbury . . Hartson 
Miss in her Teens. . . . Garrick 
(Mrs. Godwin’s Benefit.) 
28—West Indian. . . . Cumberland 
Tony Lumpkin in Town . O’Keefe 
(Benefit of a Lady Amateur.) 


Mar. . . Farquhar 


company of competent players to begin with, and when he at last 


secured a few people who had had some experience on the stage, it was 


too late to recover from the mistakes made in the beginning. 


A BoLpd STROKEFOR A WIFE. 


which I have been able 


The first productions of the season of 


Feignwell. . . Mr. Godwin DUENNA. 

pee \ Pema A UREN gS ES NGL eres Mn Godwin 
Sir Philip . Mr. Morris those of the 1oth of Antonio. . . . Mr. Morris 
Sackbut . Mr. Burns Sancho . . . Mr. Lane 
Tradelove . . Mr. Grey October—thecomedy, po, Juan. . . . Mr. Kidd 
Mrs. Prim . Mrs, Kidd “A Bold Stroke for a Margaretta. . Mrs. Kidd 
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Wife,’ and the musical entertainment, the “Elopement,” the latter, 
oddly enough, being Sheridan’s “ Duenna.” In the comedy /7¢e- 
man and Simon Pure were played by gentlemen and Ann Lovely by 
a lady; and a gentleman was Carlos and a lady Louisa in the opera. 
As Mr. Grey made his first appearance as Tradelove, it may be assumed 
that all the others whose names are given had previously appeared in 
“Venice Preserved.” Whether any of them were actors it is impos- 


sible to say. Their names continued to be printed for some weeks, 


and then disappeared from the advertisements. 


When “ Richard III” 


REVENGE. was performed, a gen- Mock Doctor. 
Zanga . . . . Mr. Godwin tleman p layed King Gregory . . . Mr. Godwin 
Don Alonzo. . . Mr. Kidd Henry, and “a new Sir Jasper . . Mr. McGrath 
Don Carlos . . Mr. McGrath Leander . . Mr. Cockburn 
Alvarez. . . Mr. Cockburn performer ” ayas “ans Hany © ee Mr. Lane 
Don Manuel . . Mr. Davis Dorcas .. . . Mrs. Kidd 


nounced, but neither 
his part nor his name was given. In “ Douglas,” on the 6th of No- 
vember, there was “a person for that night only” as Lady Randolph, 
with Mrs. Kidd as Azza. The “Comic Mirror,’ announced for the 
5th of December, comprised scenes from the “ Apprentice,” the 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem”’ and the ‘“‘ Mock Doctor,” a comic dance and a 
hornpipe. The next casts printed were those of the “ Revenge” and 
the “Mock Doctor,” in which the names of the performers were all 
new, except those of Mr. Godwin, Mr. and Mrs. Kidd and Mr. Lane. 


Of the new performers nothing is known. Mr. Cockburn was prob- 


ably a Charlestonian, who played a few parts and disappeared. Mr. 
Davis had played Hearty in the “ Reprisal,” with the American Com- 
pany, in 1774. Mr. McGrath was the only one of the three who was 
heard of afterwards. In the last decade of the last century he was the 


Tate Wilkinson of a theatrical circuit, extending from York in Penn- 
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sylvania to Yorktown in Virginia. McGrath must have been the “ new 
performer ” previously announced, and a professional actor, for he was 
accorded a benefit as early as the 1oth of January, 1787, while the per- 
formance of 7th of March was advertised as “for the purpose of pay- 
ing up the salaries of Mr. Kidd and Mr. McGrath.” 

Before the close of the year 1786 three members of the Balti- 
more company, Smith, Shakespeare and Atherton, who had probably 


formed part of Heard’s forces, found their way to Charleston, where 


DOECEAS. they are first no- Cuoer 

Neral se eva Mr.Smith ticed in “ Doug- 

tc Captain Constant . Mr. McGrath 
Glenalvon . . . . Mr. Godwin lee andthe : ff , 
Lord Randolph. Mr.Shakespeare Dine) efireyasm memes Mr. oo 
Old Norval. . ...Mr. Kidd “ Ghost,” on the inh Magia eat th Meds 
First Officer. . . Mr. Atherton CON Se Hn 
Second Officer . . . Mr. Lane 29th of Decem- Roger . . . Mr. Shakespeare 
FES EE Be Deve hers At no time, however, was there any 


acquisition of actresses. In “ Douglas” Azza was now taken “ by the 
lady who performed Maria” on some previous occasion, and Lady 
Randolph was again played by the “person” who had _ previously 
appeared in that character. The Azna of the tragedy played Belinda 


ROMEO AND JULIET. in the farce, and still LyING VALET. 
IR Sos oo So mee Smith another lady made Gayless . . . . Mr. Smith 
Mercutio. . . Mr. Shakespeare 
en, Vi her first appearance Sharp oo Wee Shakespeare 
een \ . . . Mr. McGrath Justice Guttle . . Mr. Kidd 
Ranh as Dorothy. None Beau Trippet . Mr. McGrath 
Tybalt nae \ . Mr. Kidd ‘ Cook . . . . Mr. Atherton 
Capulet IMEEeAN tH ecton of these debutantes Melissa. . Mrs. Shakespeare 
Prince «7.00 so 50 5 Mr. Solomon seemstohavemade KittyPry...... Sulit 
Apotheca é 
Sea. ps etre: Niraane any marked success until the 20th of Febru- 
INES os 6 SG Mr. Godwin ic mess 

n me uli was pre- 
Lady Capulet . Mrs. Shakespeare are whe Romeo and Juliet BP. 
Juliet. . . . .A Young Lady sented for the benefit of Smith and Shakes- 


peare. On this occasion the heroine was played by “a young lady 
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for her amusement,” /2 
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diet also appearing as Kitty Pry in the farce. 


The lady who played /wze¢ was frequently announced for other 


parts during the few 


GAMESTER. 
Beverly. . . . Mr. Godwin 
Stukely . . . Mr. McGrath 
Lewson . . Mr. Smith 


Jarvis é 

Hares . Mr. Shakespeare 
Dawson. . . Mr. Atherton 
Charlotte . Mrs. Shakespeare 


Mrs. Beverly . . . ._/uliet 


weeks that remained of the season — as 


Mrs. Beverly in the 
“ Gamester,” as £/a in 
the “Countess of Sal- 
isbury,” for Mrs. God- 
win’s benefit, and as 
Lady Rusport in the 
“West Indian,’ and 


Hos IN THE WELL. 


Testy. . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Friendly . . . . Mr. Smith 
Old Hob. . . Mr.Solomon 
Young Hob. . Mr. Godwin 
Dick Mr. Atherton 
Rocer las eee Mr. Davis 


Hob’s Wife . . Mr. McGrath 
Betty . . Mrs. Shakespeare 


Lady Jonquil in“ Tony Lumpkin in Town,” for her own benefit 


on the last night. For the three performances that remain to be 


COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 


Alwin. . . Mr. Godwin 
Raymond . . Mr. Smith 
Grey - . « Mr. McGrath 
Morton . Mr. Shakespeare 
Leroches . Mr. Atherton 


noticed, the casts of both 
plays and farces have 
been preserved. The first 
of these, announced as 


“a private benefit” for 


the 23d of March, com- 
prised the “Gamester” and “ Hob in the Well” as the bill. On the 


MIss IN HER TEENS. 


Fribble. . . . Mr. Godwin 
lash ase Mr. Smith 
Capt. Loveit . Mr. McGrath 
Puff . . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Miss Biddy . . Mrs. Godwin 
CS ees oS Juliet 


27th, advertised as Mrs. Godwin’s night, the play was the “ Countess 


WestT INDIAN. 


Belcourt ene Mr. Smith 


of Salisbury,” and 
the farce, “ Miss in 


her Teens.” Al- 


Major O’Flaherty . Mr. Godwin 


Louisa Dudley . Mrs.Shakespeare 


Lady Rusport 


though Mrs. God- 


win 


played Mss 


Tony LUMPKIN IN Town. 


Mr. Jonquil . . Mr. Godwin 
Tony . . . Mr. Shakespeare 
Saunders . Mrs. Shakespeare 
Lady Jonquil . . . . Juliet 


Biddy in the farce, she announced that she placed her humble hopes 


of a good benefit on her being a native of Charleston, not on any 


theatrical merit. 


She seems to have been Godwin’s second wife, the 
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first Mrs. Godwin having died at Savannah more than a year be- 
fore. Only partial casts of the “West Indian” and “Tony Lump- 
kin in Town,” which comprised the closing bill, were given. 
Who the lady was that played /udiet (and she seems to have been the 
most successful of Mr. Godwin’s debutantes), it is, of course, impossible 
to say. From the beginning to the end of the season Mr. Godwin’s 
company presents the anomaly of a company without actresses. The 
only ladies named in the casts were Mrs. Shakespeare and Mrs. God- 
win, and they were merely amateurs with names, instead of being 
nameless amateurs. It may be assumed that under the circumstances 
Harmony Hall was rather a palace of discord. When the Charleston 
theatre finally closed on the 28th of March, 1787, it seems to have 
remained closed for along time. The enterprise failed through the 
inefficiency of the management and the indifference of the public. 

In the summer of 1788 the Kenna family made a Southern 
tour, playing at Newbern, North Carolina, in June, and at Wilmington 
in July. It would not, perhaps, be profitable to follow their wander- 


ings, even if that was possible. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, 1787. 


A BRIEF SEASON AT THE SOUTHWARK THEATRE—ENGAGEMENT IN NEW 
YORK—OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA DURING THE SITTINGS OF THE 


CONVENTION—THE BALTIMORE SEASON—WORK OF THE YEAR. 


URING the year 1787 the old American Company performed 
almost continuously in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore and 
Annapolis. After they left Richmond, late in the autumn of 1786, I 
find no traces of the comedians until they reached Philadelphia in 
January, 1787. The second season at the Southwark Theatre after the 
Revolution was advertised to open on the 8th. The opening, how- 
ever, was postponed till the 12th, and then again till the 15th. The 
first announcement which was printed in the Pennsylvania Packet on 
the 5th was in the usual form of disguise—a concert of music and 
lectures. The delay was owing to the badness of the roads, in con- 
sequence of which part of the scenery necessary for the pantomime 
did not arrive until the 11th. It was promised, however, that on the 
last-mentioned date it would appear with an accuracy and brilliancy 
that it was hoped would recommend it to a judicious and indulgent 
public. This season was announced for six nights only, but it ex- 
tended over two weeks. The “concert” consisted of a rondeau by 
Mr. Phile, Fisher’s minuet on the clarionet, by Mr. Wolfe, and songs 
by Woolls and Harper. The “lectures” were, of course, parts of plays 
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or farces. The pantomime, “ Robinson Crusoe,” was given for the 
second time on the 17th of January, together with Hippesley’s “ Drunken 


Man.” For the roth the entertain- Peete ees es 


ment consisted of the overture to 
At the THEATRE in SOUTH STREET, 


“Rosina,” anda pantomime called On Monpay next, the Eighth Instant, will 
be performed, 

A CONCERT OF Music, 

word overture, it is probable the Vocal and Instrumental ; 

The particulars of which will be expressed 
whole of Mrs. Brooke’s comic in the bills for the day. Between the several 
parts of the Concert will be delivered 

LECTURES, 
“ Harlequin in the Moon,” another Moral and Entertaining. 

The whole to conclude with the grand 
new pantomime, and a musical  Pantomimical Finale, in two acts, called 

ROBINSON CRUSOE; 
Or, Harlequin Friday. 
Patrick,” with (by particular de- In Act First a Dance of Savages, with the 
: original Music, Overture and Accompani- 
sire) the overture to the “Poor ment. Dresses, Scenery, Machinery and 


“Harlequin’s Frolic.” By the 


opera was meant. On the 22d came 


entertainment called “ Darby and 


other Decorations entirely new. 


Soldier.” It is probable this was 
the first production of O’Keefe’s comic opera in Philadelphia. This 
bill was repeated on the 23d and for the benefit of the poor on the 
24th. The favorite farce of the “ Padlock” was included in the bill 
for the 26th, and O’Keefe’s comedy, the “ Agreeable Surprise,” had its 
first production on the 27th. Kane O’Hara’s burletta, “ Midas,” was 
given on the 29th, and the “ Agreeable Surprise” repeated on the 30th. 
During the last week of the season, which closed on the 3d of Febru- 
ary, performances were given every night. “Love in a Village” and 
“ Harlequin’s Frolic” comprised the bill for the 31st of January; 
“ Love ina Village” and “Lethe” for the 1st of February; “ Midas,” 
“ Harlequin’s Frolic” and “ Darby and Patrick” for the 2d, and a pro- 
logue in the character of an impoverished bard, the “ Padlock,” the 


“Flitch of Bacon” and the favorite recitation, “Bucks Have at Ye 
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All,” for the 3d. There was a desire tohave the “ School for Scandal” 


played this season, but the management declined to bring it forward, 


on the ground that in the existing situation of the theatre it was im- 


possible to comply with the request. It may be deduced from all this 


that during their brief season in Philadelphia at this time Hallam and 


Henry were feeling their way, trying to ascertain how far and in what 


manner it was possible to evade the State law of prohibition. 


The New York season opened on the 14th of February and 


lasted until the 8th of June. 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1787. 


Feb. 14—Provoked Husband. . Vanbrugh 


Miss in her Teens. . . Garrick 
16—West Indian. . . . Cumberland 
Fhtch:of Bacon. sit iis Bate 
21—School for Scandal . . Sheridan 
Poor:Soldiers are eae O’ Keefe 


23—Countess of Salisbury . . Hartson 
Miss in her Teens. 


Tsabellatay ae . Southerne 
28—Agreeable Surprise. . . O’Keefe 

Mar. 2—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
IRGSINE 5 bl ae ko Mrs. Brooke 
(eins 5 6 o 6. © Shakspere 
WINGERS 6 & 6 6 bBo f O’ Hara 


g—Two Constantias. 
High Life Below Stairs . Townley 

12—Cato . Addison 

14—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Padlock - ; = « . « Bickerstatt 

76—Richard Ey ne Shakspere 
Poor Soldier. 

21—School for Scandal. 
Poor Soldier. 

23—Jane Shore 
Widow’s Vow . . 

28—Cymbeline . . . 
Agreeable Surprise. 

30—Alexander the Great . 


. . Inchbald 
. . Shakspere 


. Lee 


The list of performances is nearly com- 


plete, and the season was not with- 
out incident. There was no im- 
portant change in the composition 
of the company, but opportunity 
was occasionally afforded for aspir- 
ants to make a first appearance. 
When the “ West Indian” was pre- 
sented on the 16th of February, 
Mrs. Giffard made her dedut on 
the American stage as Lady Rus- 
port. She was an English actress, 
but failed to make her mark in the 
United States. In “Cato” the 
part of Scwzprontus was taken by 
a gentleman who became a sub- 
ordinate member of the company 
as Mr. Smallwood. He failed to 
attain distinction in the profession. 


When the “Poor Soldier’ was 
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presented in New York for the 
first time on the 2Ist of February, 
the character of Bagatelle gave 
great offense to the French sym- 
pathizers in that city. The Yankee 
was determined not to allow Eng- 
lish caricature of his French allies 
on the American stage, and the 
managers consequently made such 
alterations in the part as they be- 
lieved would render it inoffensive. 
The chief event of the season, 
however, was the production of 
the “ Contrast,” a comedy by Royall 
Tyler, on the 16th of April. Al- 
though this was not the first Amer- 
ican play actually produced, it was 
long accorded this distinction. It 
was, however, the first American 
play that was successful in the 
theatrical meaning of the word, 
and so its consideration is worthy 
of a chapter to itself. Another 
piece, “ May Day,” a farce by the 
same author, followed, but it did 
not meet with the good fortune of 
the comedy. The farce was only 


a skit on what has lasted in 


Mar. 30—True-Born Irishman . . Macklin 
April 11—Clandestine Marriage 
Garrick and Colman 
True-Born Irishman. 
13— West Indian . . « Cumberland 
Loveina Camp. . . . O’Keefe 
18-—-Contrast.. se ee Tyler 
Poor Soldier, 
20—Clandestine Marriage. 


Harlequin Frolics. 


25—Mourning Bride.. . . Congreve 
bien 6 yh Spa 5 3 6 Foote 
27—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
Harlequin Frolics. 
May 2—Contrast. 
Deuce isin Him. . . . Colman 
4—Romeo and Juliet. . . Shakspere 
Agreeable Surprise. 
5—Contrast. 
Widow’s Vow. 
7—Macbeth ...... Shakspere 
Deaf Lover . a rllon 
g—Belle’s Stratagem . . Mrs. Cowley 
Love in a Camp. 
11—Jealous Wife. ..... Colman 


Harlequin’s Invasion . . Garrick 
(Mr. Biddle’s Benefit.) 
12—Contrast. 
16—Maid of the Mill. . . Bickerstaff 
Daphne and Amintor . Bickerstaff 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
19—Recruiting Officer. . . Farquhar 
May WD aVicwn : eer stie > Tyler 
(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
23—All in the Wrong. . . . Murphy 
Devil to Pay .. . 5 titay 
(Mrs. Kenna’s Benefit.) 
25—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 


Resister Once. a8 =). akeed 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 


30—All in the Wrong. 


Padlock. 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
June 1—Duenna 2. 22 Sheridan 
Selima and Azor eee collier. 


(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 
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6—Fashionable Lover . Cumberland 
Author: i "5 ts, oye saa as Foote 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
8—All in the Wrong. 
Deserter\.es ono «aoe Dibdin 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 


June 
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New York to our day—the much- 
dreaded May-movings. 

During this long engage- 
ment it was not customary to print 


the names of the actors and their 


parts in the newspapers, and only a few casts, or partial casts, have 


been preserved. Their only value is in indicating the efforts then 


making to strengthen the com- 
pany. We find, for instance, that 
Mr. J. Kenna was accorded the 
important part of Lzmgo, in the 
“ Agreeable Surprise,’ which Ed- 
win had made so irresistible at the 
Haymarket, in London. Although 
Miss Storer played Selzma, in 
“ Selima and Azor,” for Mr. Hen- 
ry’s benefit, she was set down in 
the bills as “a gentlewoman.” 
Some idea is also afforded of the 
class of parts accorded to the 
Kennas and Mrs. Giffard. Whether 
any of these actors and actresses 
accompanied the company to Phila- 
delphia is uncertain, but it is not 
likely, as the names of none of 
them appear in the Baltimore 
Mrs. 
Kenna and Mrs. Giffard were prob- 


casts later in the year. 


PARTIAL CASTS. 


Plays. 
All in the Wrong. 
Sir, John Restless 25. a mamta Mr. Henry 
Beverly. . 2% «= > = «SMe, tallam 
Lady Restless. . . . . . . Mrs. Kenna 
Belindag ang ee Mrs. Morris 
Cato. 
(Catoiihe fs) sane een ae Mr. Hallam 
SEMPronius | aia ie ear Mr. Smallwood 
Marctaty tt tes as eee Mrs. Morris 
Fashionable Lover. 
Aupusta Aubrey 3) s5gn se 2 Mrs. Morris 
Jane Shore. 
jane|Shore =) eee Mrs. Harper 
Alicia in, sohiamen aecnrenee Mrs. Kenna 
Farces. 
Agreeable Surprise. 
Sin Helix) Friendly Sau eee Mr. Kenna 
LingoOeenen eure, auesi cies ae Mr. J. Kenna 
Compton’) & 1 sen een Mr. Woolls 
Mrs. Cheshirey.y ae oro mntauns Mrs. Giffard 
aura. acct APs ae a eames Mrs. Kenna 
GCowslip|cintmcie Sue - « Miss Tuke 
Author. 
Cadwallader ee eee irs ddalkarn 
Mrs. Cadwallader . . . . . Mrs. Morris 
Selima and Azor. 
AZOr Sat ee ene ter ee Mr. Henry 
Leander Siiol olin Mr. Harper 
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ably in the way of Mrs. Morris Patima man. ae eae Vuisseliulce 
; Sclimays Scarsm: citer cucu ie Miss Storer 
and Miss Storer, about to be an- ‘ 
True-Born Irishman. 
nounced as Mrs. Henry, and if Count Mushroom .... . Mr. Wignell 


Mr. J. Kenna had real merit as a 
comedian, he was in the way both 
of Mr. Hallam and Mr. Wignell. 


Counsellor Hambton. . . . Mr. Harper 
Murrough O’Dogherty . . . Mr. Henry 
Mist Dic core mee Tse lorris 
Lady Bab Frightful . . . . Mrs, Giffard 


At this time the theatrical field in America was the monopoly of the 


old American Company, and there was no disposition among the 


sharers in that organization to help in building up rivals, who might 


aspire to a share in the inheritance. 


From New York the company made its way back to Phila- 


delphia in June, where the Federal Convention was then in session. 


AN ADDRESS. 
Delivered by Mr. Hallam at the Theatre in Philadel- 
phia, previously to an Entertainment performed June 25, 
1787, for the benefit of the American Gé&ptives in Algiers. 


In life’s strange scenes what incidents arise 
To wound the virtuous and confound the wise; 
From public guile, what private sorrow springs, 
What devastation from the state of kings! 

The shame of nations and the source of tears, 
Behold! the barbarous triumphs of Algiers: 
See Christian blood bedew the burning plains, 
And friends to freedom languishing in chains! 
See mighty Europe crouches to the law, 

And one bold pirate keeps the world in awe! 

In days of yore, with pious frenzy fraught, 
On Palestine’s pain’d field what myriads fought! 
There rival monarchs partial views despise, 
Glory their passion and a tomb their prize. 

Our modern system, fatally refin’d, 
Corrupts the generous ardor of mankind, 
And jealous nations, with the Turk allied, 
Resign their virtue and desert their pride. 

Those veterans, perhaps, whose patriot toil 
Gave independence to their native soil, 

Lost in the sad vicissitude of fate, 


This second season in 
Philadelphia, in 1787, 
began on the 25th of 
June and lasted until the 
Ath of August, Fhe 
opening performance 
was for the benefit of 
the American captives in 
Algiers, Mr. Hallam 
speaking an original ad- 
dress in verse suitable to 
the occasion. The ad- 
vertisements this season 
were headed “ Spectac- 
ulum Vite,’ and the 


Southwark Theatre was 
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Call on their country to repay the debt. 
Perhaps some father shakes the pond’rous chain, 
His wretched offspring left to want and pain; 


Whence are those groans, and whence that plaintive cry, 


Oh! speed your bounty or a wife must die! 
And mark! where heavenly charity appears, 
Corrects our errors and dispels our fears ; 


Through the dark dungeon spreads a kindly ray, 


And shields her Christian vot’ries from dismay, 
With savage pow’r the glitt’ring bribe succeeds, 
And freedom from benevolence proceeds. 

«« When all our earthly bliss shall pass away, 
This globe dissolve, and nature’s self decay ; 
When guilt shall at impending judgment start, 
And keen affliction wound the hard of heart ; 
Then white-rob’d charity her friends shall cheer, 
And pay with interest what they lent her here ! : 
Ye sons of liberty attend the theme! 

Indulge your feelings and assert your fame ; 
Let sad experience point the bondsman’s woe, 
And still be blessed while blessings you bestow. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Spectaculum Vitze. 
At the Opera House, Southwark, 
For the Relief of our Fellow Citizens En- 
slaved at Algiers, 
On Monday next will be performed 
A Concert, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
In the First Part of which will be introduced, 
THE GRATEFUL WARD; 
Or, the Pupil in Love 
And in the Second Part will be presented the 
Musical Entertainment of the 
Poor SOLDIER, 
With the original overture, accompaniments, 
songs and new scenery. 

A Poetical Address, composed for the 
occasion, will be delivered at the opening of 
the entertainment, and the whole will con- 
clude with an elegant vaudeville. 

N. B.—The managers of this entertain- 
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called the Opera House, 
Southwark. The pur- 
pose evidently was to 
evade the law. Not only 
was the theatre called the 
opera-house, but musical 
comedy and farce were 
announced as opera, 
while a play was never 


‘calleda play. The legal 


? 
assumption must have 


been that opera was not 


included in the prohibi- 


ment, solicitous of contributing toward the 
relief of the unfortunate American captives 
in Algiers, have cheerfully complied with 
the request of many respectable citizens 
upon this occasion, and having diligently 
endeavored to render the Opera House as 
cool as commodious, they purpose stopping 
a fortnight in this city on their way to Balti- 
more. During this short stay they hope to 
merit and receive the patronage and appro- 
bation of the public. 

The doors will be opened at half-past 6 
o’clock and the concert to begin precisely at 
half-past 7. 

*,* Tickets to be purchased at Mr. Brad- 
ford’s book-store, in Fourth street, and Places 
for the boxes to be taken at the theatre from 
to o'clock till 1 o’clock in the morning. 
Ladies and gentlemen are requested to send 
their servants in time to keep their boxes. 

Box, 7s. 6d.; pit, 5s.; gallery, 3s. 9d. 
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Some of these disguises at this day are unintelligible, as, for in- 


stance that of the “Grateful Ward,” and in consequence it is difficult 


to make up a correct list of the 
performances. Among the op- 
eratic pieces announced by name 


(<9 No 


opera,” it was said of this piece 


was Sheridan’s “ Duenna.” 


in the advertisements, “that has 
ever been brought forward has 
been received with such uncom- 
mon marks of approbation, not 
only during its first run in Covent 
Garden, but to this day, when it 
always commands a full house and 
excites such pleasing remembrance 
as will render it a lasting enter- 
tainment to all ranks of people.” 
It was given with the original over- 
ture, accompaniment, songs, etc., 
“by permission of the Patentee of 
Thom- 


son’s play, apart from its disguised 


Covent Garden Theatre.” 


title, was described as a “moral 
poem,” “Jane Shore” as a tale 
and “Hamlet” as “a moral and 
instructive tale” as “exemplified 
in the history of the Prince of 


Denmark.” The production of 


LisT oF PERFORMANCES, 


1787. 
June 25—The Grateful Ward. 
oor soldiers meme ©. keete 
27—Love in a Village. . . Bickerstaff 
29—Rosina; or, The Reapers, 
Mrs. Brooke 
The Fairies ; or, Daphne 
and Amintor.. . . Bickerstaff 
July 3—Duenna . Sheridan 
5—Grateful Ward. 
Love in a Camp; or Patrick 
WY TESA 5S 9 5p 6 6 OMS 
4—Duenna. 
1o—Detection ; or Servants in 
an Uproar... . « Townley 
(High Life Below Stairs.) 
Love in a Camp. 
11—The Deserter .. . 
Darby and Patrick. 
14—Tempest 
Neptune and Amphitrite. 
17—Tempest. 
Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Office for Hiring Servants . Reed 


Rae iDGin| 


(Register Office.) 
19—Lecture on the Vice of Gam- 
phlei owt eae. ee Moore 
(Gamester.) 


21—The Crusade; or, the Gen- 
erous Sultan .. . . Thompson 
(Edward and Eleanora.) 
23—Penitent Wife; or, Fatal Indis- 


cretion. a) 8 ss) wade Rowe 
(Jane Shore.) 
Register Office. 
25—Filial Piety ..... Shakspere 
(Hamlet.) 
Wether. pesren ee) eeies cs Garrick 


26—Gamester. 
High Life Below Stairs. 
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July 28—Selima and Azor; or, The 
Power of Enchantment . . Ame 
(Artaxerxes. ) 
Modern Lovers; or, Gen- 
erosity Rewarded . . Bickerstaff 
(Lionel and Clarissa.) 


30—The Pernicious Vice of Scan- 
dale ee sohag careers Sheridan 
(School for Scandal.) 
Aug. 4—The Generous American, 
Cumberland 
(West Indian.) 


Padlockwe) cue) ne Bickerstaff 
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“Hamlet” was postponed, owing 
to the illness of Mr. Morris. Brad- 
ford’s Journal announced, previous 
to the production of “ Love in a 
Village,” that the principal part 
would be sung “ by the most cap- 
ital singer on this side of the At- 
lantic,” and of the piece described 


as “ Modern Lovers” the managers 


said: “It contains more capital songs than any musical entertainment 


ever given this side of the Atlantic.” 


advertisements of the season was 
that of the “School for Scandal” 
in its disguised form. What is 
especially odd in this connection 
is that such disguises as those con- 
tained in this advertisement of 
Sheridan’s should 


have been necessary in the city 


masterpiece 


where the Constitution of the 
United States was framed, at the 


time the Constitutional Conven- 


One of the most interesting 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Positively Last Week of Performance 
SPECTACULUM VIT2. 
At the Opera House, in Southwark, This 
Evening, the 30th of July, will 
be Performed 
A CONCERT; 

Between the Parts of the Concert will be 
introduced a Comic LEcTURE in five 
parts on the 
PERNICIOUS VICE OF SCANDAL. 

By particular desire—The original prologue 
to the 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 

Written by R.B. Sheridan, esquire, Author 
of the Duenna, Rivals, Critic, &c. 


tion was in session, with Washington in the chair. 


One of the most interesting facts connected with the history of 


this brief season at the Southwark Theatre was the presence of Gen- 


eral Washington at three of the performances. 


The evidence of this 


is contained in the diary he kept during the Federal Convention, now 


in the library of Congress. 


In this diary Washington first speaks of 
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going to the play on the roth of July. “High Life Below Stairs” 
and “Love in a Camp,” the sequel to the “ Poor Soldier,” were given. 
This must have been the first time Washington ever saw O’Keefe’s 
farce, whose opera became a great favorite with him. Washington 
was also at the play on the 14th and the 21st of July. On the former 
occasion he witnessed a production of Dryden’s version of the “Tem- 
pest” and the interlude of “ Neptune and Amphitrite,’ and on the 
latter Thomson’s prohibited tragedy, “Edward and Eleanora.” 
Although Washington writes on two occasions that he “went to the 
play in the afternoon,” the performances this season did not begin till 
8 o’clock, this hour in the evening being then adopted for the first 
time in the history of the American theatre. Asa matter of course 
the newspapers of that time took no notice of the presence of the 
father of his country at the play-house. Although this engagement 
was advertised as for a fortnight only, it extended over six weeks. 
After the Southwark Theatre closed, the company went to Bal- 


timore, where a summer season was begun on the 27th of August. In 


October the comedians went to List oF PERFORMANCES. 
Annapolis, returning to Baltimore 1489, 

: Aug. 27—Gamester . . . » « . + Moore 
in November, where the engage- Poor Soldier... . . O’ Keefe 
ment closed on the 23d. Nonew 31—Tove in a Village... . Bickerstaff 
Register, Oficela mr mismaee Reed 
pieces were produced, the list of Sept. 5—Duenna....... Sheridan 
nA Love ala Mode. . . . Macklin 
performances comprising only the 7—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
familiar productions of the com- Love ina Camp. . . . O’Keefe 
14——lempesti iment miei Dryden 

pany. The custom of printing the Neptune and Amphitrite. 

: 2 Register Office. 

casts in the newspaper advertise- gi Hamlet, ss Shakspere 
Robinson Crusoe . . . Sheridan 


ments was resumed, however, and 
Oct. 5—Duenna. 


sO we may arrive at a proximate Guardian ccccfer sts Garrick 
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“ 


Oct. 12—Contrast .- +++ +s > Tyler knowledge of the manner in which 
Nov. 23—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 


True-Born Irishman . . Macklin the parts were allotted during the 


” 


year. In the “Gamester” there 
was no change except that no mention was made of Lucy, previously 
played by Miss Tuke. Macklin’s “ Love a la Mode” was also given 
without change. Casts of “Love in a Village” and the “ Busybody,” 
the “ Register Office” and the “ Guardian” were now printed for the 


LovE IN A VILLAGE. ‘first time since BusyYBODY. 


the return of the Marplot.... . Mr. Wignell 
ia Sir Francis. . . . Mr. Heard 
Sir George Airy. . Mr. Henry 


Young Meadows . Mr. Harper 
Justice Woodcock . Mr. Morris company. 


Hodge eaters Mr. Wignell “Love in a Vil- Charles . . . . . Mr. Harper 
Sir William. . . . Mr. Biddle : Sir Jealous Traffic . Mr. Biddle 
Hawthom .. . . Mr.Woolls lage Mrs. Hen- Whisper... .- Mr. Woolls 
IGE 5 te Go Mrs. Morris : 

Isabinda .... > Mrs. He 
Deborah Woodcock. Mrs. Harper 1¥ made her first Patch rot Hace 
Rosetta... +. Mrs. Henry appearance in Miranda... . . Mrs. Morris 


Baltimore as Rosetta. This is the first mention I have been able to 


find of Maria Storer as Henry’s wife. In the “ Busybody” Mr. Heard 


REGISTER OFFICE made his first 

GUARDIAN. 
Capt. Le Brush . . Mr. Harper appearance AS 2. Gaaniionans eer eee 
Scotsman . . .. Mr. Biddle member of the Sit Charles Clackit. Mr. Morris 
Gulwell. . . Mr. McPherson : Young Clackit . . Mr. Wignell 
Williams. : < «« Mr. Woolly) 0) Aimencans (locos ee Mrs. Harper 
Irishman ... . . Mr. Henry Harriet ~, 2 -tus Mrs. Morris 


Company as Szr 
Francis Gripe, a fact that was duly recorded in une bills. Besides these, 
the only new name in the casts was Mr. McPherson as Gu/well in the 
“ Register Office.” While the company was in New York in 1785-6, 
partial casts of ‘‘ Hamlet” and the “ Tempest” were printed, but they 


were now 


given in full. They show that Heard and McPherson 
were permanent members of the company and that Miss Tuke had 


been replaced by Mrs. Henry. That Miss Tuke’s absence from Balti- 
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more at this time was only temporary and by arrangement, in order 


to afford the ladies of the company periods of repose, is apparent 


HAMLET. 
listing os © Mr. Hallam 
Ghost = 
i-sestes } . « Mr. Wignell 
yaa CON Ae eS Mr. Heard 
Polonuisie-.% < « Mr. Morris 
Floravio..s fr ssh Mr. Harper 


Rosencranz .. . . Mr. Woolls 
Guildenstern . Mr. McPherson 


SIC Ieny was) she Mr. Biddle 
Oiceninwe ses: tlt Mrs. Harper 
Ophelia 7c) = =. Mrs. Morris 


Miss Tuke’s name at this 


from the fact 
that Mrs. Henry 
was absent in 
1788, being in 
turn replaced by 
Miss Tuke. It 
may be that the 
disappearance of 


time was due to 


TEMPEST. 
Prospero . . . . Mr. Wignell 
Hippolito.. . . . Mr, Harper 
INA Gace oy Ae . Mr. Heard 
Gonzalo . . . Mr. McPherson 
Stephano. . . . . Mr. Morris 
VientOsOm cme. tale Mr. Woolls 
Abn, gg Mr. Biddle 
Calibanieumrc wen os Mr. Henry 
Ferdinand . . Mr. Hallam 
PRBIL A oy be E Mrs. Henry 
Miranda... . . Mrs. Harper 


Dorinda. . . . . Mrs. Morris 


the death of the elder of the Tuke’s sisters; but in that case it is 


singular that the elder Miss Tuke, after considerable stage experience, 


was only accorded the part of Jenny in the “Contrast” in New York 


in 1787, while the younger, almost without experience, was. given 


Letitia at Baltimore in 1788. 


Among the pieces played in Baltimore for the first time we 


have casts of two, Sheridan’s “ Duenna” and 


O’Keefe’s ‘“ Love in a 


DUENNA. Camp.” The former, Love IN A CAmp. 
Don Ferdinand. Mr. Harper OFiginally acted at pany... . Mr. Wignell 
Don Antonio. . Mr. Woolls P Father Luke . . Mr. Henry 
Jerome . . . . Mr. Biddle Covent Garden with Ong wees Mr. Biddle 
Carlos . . . . Mr. Hallam great success in D775; Hussar . . . . Mr. Woolls 
Isaac Mendoza. Mr. Wignell ; Captain Patrick . Mr. Harper 
Lopez... . . Mr. Moris was given for the first Flora. . . . Mrs. Harper 
Duenna . . . Mrs. Harper Norah . . . . Mrs. Morris 


Donna Louisa . Mrs. Morris 
Donna Clara . Mrs. Henry 


first of June. 


time in this country 


for Mr. Henry’s benefit in New York on the 


The Baltimore cast was no doubt identical, or nearly 


so, with those of New York and Philadelphia. This piece was such a 


happy mixture of genuine humor and musical excellence that its suc- 
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cess on the English stage was second only to that of the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” O’Keefe’s musical farce, “Love in a Camp,” was a sequel 
to his “Poor Soldier.” It was acted at Covent Garden in 1785 
with much applause, but it never attained the popularity of the 
“ Poor Soldier” on either side of the Atlantic. Edwin was the original 
Darby and Johnstone the Captain Patrick, who was now in the Prus- 
sian service, Darby also with much improbability having become a 
Prussian soldier. 

The only allusion to the business of the company during the 
year that I have found was in a communication printed in the Penn- 
sylvania Journal, in which “ Civis” says that he was at the opera on Mon- 
day night—the opening night—and was sorry to see so thin a house. 
Many people, he said, were prevented from going for fear of being over- 
heated, but from the methods taken of ventilating the theatre he declared 
it was the coolest building in Philadelphia. That Mrs. Henry sang 
Rosetta in “ Love in a Village” on the following evening at the South- 
wark Theatre may be assumed from the Journal’s assurance that the 
principal part would be performed by the “most capital singer on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 


GHaAr le RX VIl 


~dttE CONTRAST” 


THE FIRST AMERICAN COMEDY—ITS HISTORY—EXTRACTS FROM THE 
PLAY—AN ESTIMATE OF ITS MERITS—PUBLISHED BY WIGNELL 
AND PIRATED BY STROLLING PLAYERS—ROYALL TYLER, THE 


AUTHOR. 


| Pears TYLER’S comedy, the “Contrast,” although it was not 
the first American play actually produced, as has generally 
been claimed for it, was the first to meet with a favorable reception. 
After its initial performance at the John Street Theatre, New York, in 
1787, it was presented five times in rapid succession, once for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the fire in Boston. This was unusual at 
that time, only the most popular pieces warranting as many repetitions 
in a season. Nor was the “Contrast” quickly forgotten. When 
Dunlap returned to New York at the end of the summer, after his 
three years’ sojourn in London, its success was still the talk of the 
town, and he says the praises bestowed upon it were the incentive to 
the composition of his own first comedy. These praises were in the 
main due to the fact that the “Contrast” was an American production, 
for the comedy possessed little genuine merit. The piece was almost 
without plot and entirely lacking in incident. The action, such as it 
was, consisted of conversations for the most part between two persons, 
the characters in the piece seldom meeting on the stage except in 
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pairs. There were no “situations.” All this is not surprising when 
it is remembered that the author of this comedy had never seen a play 
performed until a day or two before he began to write it. Besides, it 
was written within the brief period of three weeks and produced 
almost as soon as written. It may be said, therefore, that while its 
merits could not be great, its success was fully equal to its merits. 

The author of the “Contrast” was born in Boston, July 18th, 
1758. He was educated at the Boston Latin School and was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1776. Young Tyler served on the staff of 
Major-General Lincoln during the Revolution, attaining the rank of 
major. He was also associated with General Lincoln in the sup- 
pression of Shay’s rebellion in Western Massachusetts. It was in 
connection with the latter service that he was led to visit New York 
early in 1787. To the young soldier the theatre proved very attract- 
ive, and after seeing the “ School for Scandal” and the “ Poor Soldier,” 
the impulse to write an American comedy was irresistible. 

When the “ Contrast” was advertised for production the name 


of the author was withheld, the play being announced simply as by a 


THE ContTrAst—Original Cast. citizen of the United States. The 
Colonel Mianlyaee ses (eee Mr. Henry cast included all the leading mem- 
lM GB Sc ae we ae Mr. Hallam 
Van Rough SO .@! Come) pes ten ee lea ee Mr. Morris bers of the company, Hallam and 
Jessamymeire Selatan, See Mr. Harper H : = 

en laying 
lomathante tts such «eee eee Mr. Wignell 7 lovers ai 
Charlotesseta tr 2s tm Mrs. Morris Wignell being the /onathan, the 
Maniacs o:avsigts ais Utes inert Mrs. Harper j 
etic ne Mrs. Kenna first stage Yankee. Wignell’s role 
Jennyues tens, arte seas Miss Tuke 


was the only part in the piece that 
admitted anything like dramatic treatment. Colonel Manly was a 
most insufferable prig. Dzmple was intended as his contrast and the 


villain of the piece, but he was a singularly colorless rascal. Jessamy, 
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Dimple's servant, was a weak copy of his master. Even Jonathan was 
only interesting as an awkward Yankee, speaking the New England 
dialect of the time. The ladies were only so many actresses speaking 
the lines the author had provided, the character of each being deduced 
not from what she did, but what she said. Indeed, there was only one 
situation in the whole play that admitted of anything like action, and 
that was the last scene of the last act. 

According to the prologue, recited by Mr. Wignell, which was 


not from Major Tyler’s pen, but was ascribed to a young gentleman of 


New York, the dramatist’s 
theme was the fashions or 
follies of the gay circles of 
that city. This shows the 
usefulness of prologues, for 
in the play itself there is 
no proof of the distinctively 
New York character of the 
comedy. When the curtain 
rose it was upon an interior 
that had often been a Lon- 
don apartment, and Mrs. 
Morris and Mrs. Kenna 
were discovered as in their 
own proper persons, the 
only sign of their charac- 
ters being in the fact that 
they called each other Levr- 


tia and Charlotte. In this 


PROLOGUE. 


Exult each patriot heart!—this night is shown 
A piece which we may fairly call our own; 
Where the proud titles of “« My Lord!” “ Your Grace! y 
To humble Mr. and plain Sir give place. 
Our author pictures not from foreign climes 
The fashions or the follies of the times; 
But has confin’d the subject of his work 
To the gay scenes—the circles of New York. 
On native themes his Muse displays her powers ; 
If our the faults, the virtues too are ours. 
Why should our thoughts to distant countries roam, 
When each refinement may be found at home ? 
Who travels now to ape the rich or great, 
To deck an equipage and roll in state; 
To court the graces, or to dance with ease, 
Or by hypocrisy to try to please ? 
Our free-born ancestors such arts despis’d; 
Genuine sincerity alone they priz’d; 
Their minds, with honest emulation fir’d, 
To solid good, not ornament aspird; 
Or, if ambition roused a bolder flame, 
Stern virtue throve, where indolence was shame. 
But modern youths, with imitative sense, 
Deem taste in dress the proof of excellence ; 
And spurn the meanness of your homespun arts, 
Since homespun habits would obscure their parts ; 
Whilst all, which aims at splendor and parade, 
Must come from Europe and be ready made. 
Strange ! we should thus our native worth disclaim, 
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And check the progress of our rising fame. scene the ladies do nothing 
Yet one, whilst imitation bears the sway, : 
Aspires to nobler heights, and leads the way. but talk. Their conversa- 


Be rous’d, my friends! his bold example view ; 
Let your own bards be proud to copy you! 
Should rigid critics reprobate our play, beaux, fashion and gossip. 
At least the patriotic heart will say, 
‘Glorious our fall, since in a noble cause, 
The bold attempt alone demands applause.” 
Still may the wisdom of the Comic Muse 
Exalt your merits or your faults accuse. Billy Dimple, and Letitia 
But think not ’tis her aim to be severe— 

We all are mortals, and as mortals err. 

If candor pleases, we are truly blest; 

Vice trembles when compell’d to stand confess’d. 
Let not light censure on your faults offend, neither of the lovers is in- 
Which aims not to expose them, but amend. 
Thus does our author to your candor trust, 


Conscious, the free are generous as just. which closes the act, is like 


the first, a dialogue, the only difference being that Mrs. Harper and 


tion is of dress and the 


Charlotte speaks of dang- 
ling over the Battery with 


says that Dimple and Maria 


are soon to be married, but 


troduced. The second scene, 


Mr. Morris converse, instead of Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Kenna, Maria 
showing her unwillingness to marry Dimple, upon which her father 
insists. In the second act, the greater part of the first scene is another 
dialogue between Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Kenna, but Mr. Hallam as 
Colonel Manly comes on before its close and bores the ladies, as he 
must have bored the audience, with his stilted speeches. According to 
his sister, Charlotte, “his conversation is like a rich, old-fashioned 
brocade—it will stand alone; every sentence is a sentiment.’ This 
act closes with a street conversation between /essamzy, who is Dimple’s 
servant, and Jonathan, who describes himself as J/anly’s “waiter.” 
It is not until the beginning of the third act that Henry, as Dinzfle, is 
“discovered at his toilet, reading.” Up to this time he has been the 
subject of conversation only. Lev¢ztza has said that his real name was 
Van Dumpling, but that he changed it to Dimple when he “went to 


England to see the world and rub off a little of the patroon rust.” He 
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comes back what at this day would be called an Anglo-American dude, 
with all the vices of the English aristocracy and no virtues of his own. 
Mr. Morris, as Van Rough, has insisted that his daughter shall marry 
Dimple, saying, “An’t you going to be married to a young man of great 
fortune—an’t you going to have the quit-rent of twenty miles square ?” 
but Mr. Henry at once proceeds to let the audience know that he has 
been ruined by his gambling debts in England. He resolves that he 
must break with Maria, marry Letitia for her money, and as for Char- 
lotte, he says, “why Charlotte must be a companion to my wife.” 
Dimple then gives his servant two letters, one for each of the ladies, 
Letitia and Charlotte, and, being informed by /essamy of the presence 
of the Yankee colonel, goes out to meet Manly on the Mall, as if by 
accident, makes his acquaintance and gains his confidence. After 
Henry’s exit Harper introduces A SPECIMEN DIALOGUE. 


Wignell to Miss Tuke, and the 


Jenny—So, Mr. Jonathan, I hear you were 
at the play last night. 

Jon.—At the play! Why, do you think I 
went to the devil’s drawing room ? 

Jenny—the devil’s drawing room ? 

Jon.—Yes; why, an’t cards and dice the 
devil’s device, and the play-house the shop 
where the devil hangs out the vanities of the 
world upon the tenter-hooks of temptation? 


best dialogue in the comedy 
occurs between /onathan and 
Jenny. This conversation is de- 


scriptive of the play-house and of 


Jonathan's visit to the play, but 
while it shows some humor, it has 
no relation to the plot of the piece. 
Its only purpose was to bring the 
“down-easter” upon the stage and 
afford amusement by his peculiar- 
This 


character was something entirely 


ities of speech and manner. 


new, and so the part proved a very 


I believe you have not heard how they were 
acting the old boy one night, and the wicked 
one came among them, sure enough, and 
went right off in a storm, and carried one 
quarter of the play-house with him. Oh, no, 
no, no! you won’t catch me at a play-house, 
I warrant you. 

Jenny—Well, Mr. Jonathan, though I 
don’t scruple your veracity, I have some 
reason for believing you were there; pray, 
where were you about six o'clock ? 

Jon.—Why, I went to see one Mr. Mor- 
rison, the Aocus pocus man; they said as how 
he could eat a case knife. 
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Jenny—Well, and how did you find the 
place? 

_Jon.—As I was going about here and there, 
to and again, to find it, I saw a great crowd 
of folks going into a long entry that had 
lantherns over the door; so I asked a man 
whether that was not the place where they 
played hocus pocus? He was a very civil, 
kind man, though he did speak like the 
Hessians; he lifted up his eyes and said, 
_“ They play Aocus pocus tricks enough there, 
Got knows, mine friend.” 

JSenny—W ell— 

Jon.—So I went right in, and they showed 
me away, clean up to the garret, just like a 
meeting-house gallery. And so I saw a 
power of topping folks, all sitting round in 
little cabbins, just like father’s corn-cribs ; 
and there was such a squeaking with the 
fiddles, and such a tarnal blaze with the 
lights, my head was near turned. At last the 
people that sat near me set up such a hissing 
—hiss—like so many mad cats; and then 
they went thump, thump, thump, just like our 
Peleg threshing wheat, and stampt away just 
like the nation; and called out for one Mr. 
Langolee—I suppose he helps act the tricks. 

JSenny—Well, and what did you do all 
this time ? 

Jon.—Gor, I—I liked the fun, and so I 
thumpt away and hiss’d as lustily as the best 
of ’em. One sailor-looking man that sat by 
me, seeing me stamp, and knowing I was a 
cute fellow, because I could make a roaring 
noise, clapt me on the shoulder and said, 
“You are d——d hearty cock, smite my tim- 
bers!” I told him so I was, but I thought 
he need not swear so, and make use of such 
naughty words. 

JSessamy—The savage !—Well, did you see 
the man with his tricks ? 

JSon.—Why, I vow, as I was looking out 
for him, they lifted up a great green cloth 
and let us look right into the next neighbor’s 
house. Have you a good many houses in 
New York made so in that 'ere way ? 
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acceptable one to Mr. Wignell, 
who was thus afforded the honor 
of creating the “stage Yankee.” 
Before the scene closes Jonathan 
is allowed an opportunity to act in 
an awkward attempt to kiss Jenny, 
but even Wignell’s role, for the 
most part, consisted of talk. When 
Jenny finally goes off “in a swing- 
ing passion,” Jonathan reaches the 
conclusion that if that is the way 
city ladies act, he would prefer his 
Tabitha with her twenty acres of 
rock, Bible and cow and “a little 
The third 


act closes with a short conversa- 


peacable bundling.” 


tion between Hallam and Henry, 
when they meet on the Mall. The 
results of all these conversations 
are, that JZarza discovers she is in 
love with Janly, that Dziple’s 
perfidy is exposed, and that Vax 
Rough consents to the marriage 
of his daughter to the Yankee 
colonel when he ascertains that 
old Van Dumpling’s son is penni- 
less. 


The only bit of action in 


the comedy, aside from Jonathan's 
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attempt to kiss /ezzy, is in the last 
scene of the last act, when the 
But 


even in this scene the characters 


rivals draw their swords. 
are not all on the stage simul- 
taneously, Dimple making his exit 
before the fall of the curtain, and 
Maria not entering until he de- 
parts. Thus it will be seen that 
every law of dramatic construc- 
tion was violated, the piece be- 
traying in every scene the author's 
want of familiarity with theatrical 
methods. Dunlap says the com- 
edy “was coldly received in the 
closet,” but that the part of /Jona- 
than, “in the hands of a favorite 
performer, was relished by an au- 
dience gratified by the appearance 
of home manufacture—a feeling 
which was soon exchanged for a 


most predilection 


discouraging 
for foreign articles and contempt 
for every home-made literary 
At this day exactly the 


The 


effort.” 
contrary of this is true. 


“Contrast” would not be endur- 


able as an acting play, but it can 


Jenny—Not many; but did you see the 
family ? 

Jon.—Yes, swamp it, I see’d the family. 

Jenny—W ell, and how did you like them? 

Jon.—Why, I vow, they were pretty much 
like other families; there was a poor, good- 
natured curse of a husband and a sad ranti- 
pole of a wife. 

Jenny—Did you see no other folks ? 

Jon—Yes. There was one youngster; they 
called him Mr. Joseph; he talked as sober 
and as pious as a minister; but, like some ; 
ministers that I know, he wasa sly tike in 
his heart for all that. He was going to ask 
a young woman to spark it with him, and— 
the Lord have mercy on my soul—she was 
another man’s wife. 

Jessamy—The Wabash ! 

Jenny—And did you see any more folks ? 

Jon.—Why, they came on as thick as 
mustard. For my part I thought the house 
was haunted. There was a soldier fellow, 
who talked about his row de dow, dow, and 
courted a young woman; but of all the cute 
folks I saw, I liked one little fellow— 

Jenny—Aye! who was he? 

Jon.—Why, he had red hair, and a little, 
round, plump face like mine, only not alto- 
gether so handsome. His name was— Darby; 
that was his baptising name; his other name 
I forgot. Oh, it was Wig—Wag—Wagall, 
—Darby Wagall,—pray, do you know him ? 
—J should like to take a sling with him, or a 
drap of cyder with a pepper-pod in it, to make 
it warm and comfortable. 

Jenny—I can’t say I have that pleasure. 

Jon.—I wish you did; he is a cute fellow. 
But there was one thing I didn’t like in that 
Mr. Darby; and that was he was afraid of 
some of them ’ere shooting irons, such as 
your troopers wear on training days. Now, 
I’m a true-born Yankee American son of 
liberty, and I never was afraid of a gun yet in 
all my life. 

Jenny—Well, Mr. Jonathan, you were cer- 
tainly at the play-house. 
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Jon.—I at the play-house? Why didn’t I 
see the play then? 

Jenny—Why, the people you saw were 
players. 

Jon.—Mercy on my soul! did I see the 
wicked players. Mayhap that ’ere Darby 
that I liked so was the old serpent himself, 
and had his cloven foot in his pocket. Why, 
I vow, now I come to think on’t, the candles 
seemed to burn blue, and I am sure where I 
sat it smelled tarnally of brimstone. 

JSessamy—Well, Mr. Jonathan, from your 
account, which, I confess, is very accurate, 
you must have been at the play-house. 

JSon.—Why, I vow, I began to smell a rat. 
When I came away I went to the man for 
my money again; you want your money? 
says he; yes, says 1; for what? says he; 
why, says I, no man shall jocky me out of 
my money; I paid my money to see sights, 
and the dog’s bit of a sight have I seen, un- 
less you call listening to people’s private 
business a sight. Why, says he, it is the 
School for Scandalization.—The School for 
Scandalization! Oh! ho! no wonder you 
New York folks are so very cute at it, 
when you go to school to learn it; and so I 
jogged off. 
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be read with some interest as a 
colloquial essay upon New York 
manners and feelings after the 
Revolution. 

The success of the “Con- 
trast”’ was really not great in the 
After its first 


season in New York the comedy 


modern sense. 


was never revived in that city, 
and although it is declared in the 
title-page of the published play 
that it was performed with ap- 
plause in the theatres of Phila- 
delphia and Maryland, I was able 
to find a record of its presenta- 
tion only twice in Baltimore, in 
1787 and 1788,and once in Phila- 


delphia, for a benefit, in 1790. 


The Baltimore cast for 1788 was printed in the Maryland Journal. 


Hallam succeeded Henry as Manly, and Harper played Dimple and 


Biddle Jessamy. Miss Tuke took 
Mrs. Kenna’s place as Letitia. 
When the comedy was presented 
in Baltimore the first time, the 
Pennsylvania Herald published a 
criticism of the play that must 


have been very gratifying to the 


ConTRAsST—Baltimore Cast. 


Colonel Manly. . ~~ « Mr, Hallam 
Dim plevitsoi: tincces aia eee Mr. Harper 
Jonathan’... can ee . Mr. Wignell 
Van. Rough? © 22) eee Mr. Morris 
Jessarmy\ oe 2 ee Mr. Biddle 
Maria.c-ckist. ante eee Mrs. Harper 
Letitia... cred Gus. spetin tee Meee 
Charlotte’. «= See Mrs. Morris 


young dramatist. Another critic writing to the Pennsylvania Journal 
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was not less complimentary. The latter writer declared that the com- 
edy was received “with reiterated bursts of applause,” and, speaking 
of the play, said: “The ingenious author has endeavored to avoid 
the extremes of sentimental gloom and uninteresting levity; for the 
intention of his production is of a far nobler nature than the mere 
incitement of unmeaning laughter. The vices it corrects may become 
truly enormous, and the more dangerous to society as they come not 
within the cognizance of the law. He deserves the warmest approba- 
tion of his country, and particularly the applauses of the fair, for ex- 
hibiting in such true colors the pernicious maxims of the Chesterfield- 
ian system, of all others the most dangerous to the peace of society.” 
As expressions of national feeling these criticisms are creditable—as a 


deliberate judgment of literary and dramatic excellence they are not 


entitled to respect. 


That the “ Contrast” should be said in any way 


to rival “the most celebrated productions of the British muse” *—the 


1 CriticisM.—Fennsylvania Herald, Nov. 
13, 1787.—Last night the Old American Com- 
pany gratified their friends, a liberal and gener- 
ous audience with the representation of a new 
comedy entitled the “Contrast” written by 
anative American. These blossoms of the 
comic muse wear every mark of vigor and 
are an additional specimen in proof that these 
new climes are particularly favorable to the 
cultivation of arts and sciences. ut inde- 
pendent of all metaphor and partial effu- 
sions of a native friend to praise the merits 
and laudable exertions of his countryman, he 
can with great truth and justice boldly affirm 
that the new comedy not only rivals the most 
celebrated productions of the British muse in 
elegance of invention, correctness and splen- 
dor of diction, but particularly commands ap- 
plause for the chastity of its morals, the 
happy applications of political reflections, and 


above all for that exuberance of attic salt 
prevailing in this comedy, and totally divested 
of those obscene suggestions which have so 
long disgraced the stage in the parent 
country. 

As to the performers, foreigners pronounced 
very animated encomiums on their respective 
exertions, and it appeared to me that the 
comedy itself, or the numerous audience, or 
something derived from their combined 
efforts had communicated on this occasion a 
degree of new inspiration, It is, however, a 
tribute due to eminent merit to advert to that 
general impression which the efforts of Messrs. 
Hallam and Wignell as well as Mrs. Morris 
had 


word, they may be truly said to have exhib- 


made on the human mind; for, in a 
ited a feast to the lovers and admirers of the 
theatre as well as precepts of toleration to its 
enemies. 
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“ School for Scandal,” for instance, which was clearly Major Tyler’s 
model and inspiration—was simply preposterous. There was, indeed, 
good reason why American play-goers should turn from such comedies 
as the “ Contrast” and the other native productions that followed it— 
Dunlap’s “ Father,” for instance—to the “foreign article”—the pieces 
of Kelly, Cumberland, O’Keefe and Sheridan. 

Although the title-page of the ‘‘ Contrast,” when the comedy 
was published, declared that it had been performed with applause at 
the theatre in Philadelphia, as well as those of New York and Mary- 
land, the fact that it was played at the Southwark Theatre but once, 
and then only for the benefit of some of the minor performers—Ryan, 
the prompter; Durang, the dancer, and Robinson and Gay, super- 
numeraries—after its publication in 1790, shows that in reality it had 


little genuine success. Another fact that proves the public indifference 


PROPOSALS - towards this production of Ameri- 
For Printing by Subscription ; : 
THE CONTRAST: can genius was the long delay in 


A Comedy written by Major Tyler. 

Mr. Wignell, who has been favored by 
Major Tyler with this opportunity of pre- issued proposals to that end. Im- 
senting to the public the first dramatic pro- , 
duction of a citizen of the United States in mediately after the performance of 
which the characters and scenes are entirely 
American, solicits the patronage and assist- 
ance that are necessary to enable aon to assigned the copyright to Wignell, 
print and embellish this work in a form suita- 
ble to its intrinsic merit. A performance so and Wignell at once caused his 
interesting to the national feelings and so : : 
honorable to American genius er literature proposals to be printed in the 
will naturally recommend itself to general 
attention, and command in the closet a con- 
firmation of the applause whichit hasalready terms like that which is here re- 


received from the stage; the editor, therefore : 
can only upon this occasion evince his respect printed from the Mary land Gazette 


for the author by the manner of introducing were published in the leading 
it to the public, and to render that as perfect as 3 


possible he proposes the following conditions; Journals all over the country, and 


its publication after Mr. Wignell 


the comedy in New York, Tyler 


newspapers. Advertisements in 
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yet the proposals seem to have First, That the comedy shall be printed in 
f ; large octavo, with an elegant type, upon 
met with little or no response at superfine paper. 

Secondly, That the most interesting scene 
in the comedy shall be prefixed by an en- 
layed for three years, and then its  graving executed by an American artist. 

: Thirdly, That each subscriber on the 
appearance was accompanied by delivery of the comedy shall pay half a dollar 
unless he resides at a distance from any town 
where subscriptions are received, when the 
is all the more curious, because it money shall be paid at the time of sub- 
scribing. 

Subscriptions for the above comedy are 
taken in at Mr. Geo. Mann’s and at the 
printing office. 


the outset. Publication was de- 


an apology from Mr. Wignell that 


is impossible to understand it. 
As the true cause of the delay, he 
said, “ cannot be declared without 
leading to a discussion, which the editor wishes to avoid, he hopes 
that the care and expense which have been bestowed upon this book 
will be accepted without further scrutiny as an atonement for his seem- 
ing negligence.” This obscure declaration is capable of only one ex- 
planation—that Wignell was deterred from publishing the play at an 
earlier date, because of the professional jealousies excited by his own 
success as Jonathan, jealousies that must have been enhanced by the 
manifest partiality of the author of the “ Contrast” for the creator of 
the stage Yankee. The existence of such jealousies will also explain 
Wignell’s claims as to the success of the comedy in the face of the 
known facts which show that it was not a success, if it had a fair field. 
To both Hallam and Henry their 


parts must have been far from 


WIGNELL’S READING. 


Philadelphia, December 7, 1787. ; ; 
For ONE NIGHT ONLY. satisfactory. Henry, indeed, ap- 
To the Public. 


As it is impracticable at this time to enter- 
tain the Public with a 


DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION 
of MAJOR TYLER’S Comedy of the tory of the comedy. When it 
CONTRAST, 

Mr. WIGNELL 


pears to have manifested his dis- 


satisfaction very early in the his- 


was played at Baltimore, in 1787, 
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In compliance with the wishes of many 
respectable citizens of Philadelphia pro- 
poses to read that celebrated perform- 
ance at the City Tavern on Monday 
evening, the roth inst. 
The curiosity which has everywhere been 
expressed respecting this first dramatic pro- 
duction, of American genius, and the pleasure 
which it has already afforded in the theatres 
of New York and Maryland, persuade Mr. 
Wignell that his exertions on this occasion 
will be acceptable to the public and that even 
in so imperfect a dress the intrinsic merit of 
the comedy will contribute to the amusement 
and command the approbation of the au- 
dience. 

As Major Tyler has favored Mr. Wignell 
with the right of publishing his performance 
he wishes to render this opportunity sub- 
servient to that object; and, therefore, pro- 
poses the following terms of admission, viz: 

TicKETs of Admission 7s. and 6d. each, 
which will likewise entitle the bearer to a 
place in the list of subscribers and to a copy 
of the comedy when printed. It is, therefore, 
requested that the name and place of abode 
of the purchaser may be indorsed on each 
ticket. 

Music, Vocal and Instrumental will be in- 
troduced between the several parts of the 
comedy. 

The Reading will begin at 7 o’clock. 

B@FPTICKETS (without which no person 
can be admitted) to be purchased at Thomas 
Bradford’s Book-store in Front Street. 


went to Maryland. It also shows 
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and again in 1788, he evidently 
declined to appear as Manly, and 
the play was not given in Phila- 
delphia in 1787-8, because, as 
Wignell explained, its production 
was “impracticable.” Instead, the 
comedian was impelled to read the 
piece at the City Tavern, on the 
The fact that 
he was not accorded the use of the 
In 
regard to the reading, the Phila- 


roth of December. 
theatre is in itself significant. 


delphia newspapers are silent, and 
the list of subscribers, if it includes 
the names of the purchasers of 
tickets on that occasion, does not 
indicate that the attendance was 
excessive. 

The subscription list shows 
that the actual subscribers agreed 
to take 658 copies of the play, of 
which 311, or nearly one-half, 


that Maryland subscribers gener- 


ally took from two to six copies each, while those of Philadelphia, 


New York and Virginia were disposed to content themselves with 


one each, except in the case of the booksellers and printers. 


The 


number of Philadelphia subscribers was 141, New York 97, and Vir- 
ginia 66. Charleston, S. C., took 3, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1, and 
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Boston 1. Isaiah Thomas, the veteran Worcester printer, subscribed 
for 12. Besides these, 20 went to Jamaica, 5 to London, 1 to Barba- 
does and 1 to Madeira. The name of the President of the United 
States heads the list, and two members of Washington’s first cabinet 
were subscribers—Henry Knox, Secretary of War, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Attorney General. The list comprised, besides, four signers of 
the Declaration of Independence—Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Wil- 
liam Paca, Robert Morris and Thomas McKean, and three distinguished 
Revolutionary soldiers—Baron Steuben, Thomas Mifflin and William 
Smallwood. Among the notable names on the list were Jonathan 
Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut; Alexander J. Dallas, the father 
of Vice-President George M. Dallas; William Bingham, U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania; William Temple Franklin, the grandson of Benja- 
min Franklin, and Tobias Lear, President Washington’s private secre- 
tary. Singularly enough, there were four American playwrights in 
the list—William Dunlap, the concocter of numerous plays, many of 
which were acted; Peter Markoe, author of two unacted dramas, the 
“ Patriot Chief” and “ Reconciliation;” Samuel Low, whose “ Politi- 
cian Outwitted”” was published the same year, and Colonel David 
Humphries, whose “ Widow of Malabar” had but recently been acted 
in Philadelphia. There was, however, only one poet among the sub- 
scribers, Dr. John Shaw, of Annapolis, and one actor, Owen Morris. 
It is probable that the edition comprised one thousand copies, but even 
had only as many copies as were subscribed for been actually printed, 
it would not be easy to account for the scarcity of this work. Only a 
few copies are known to exist, and most of the collectors of dramatic 
ana are compelled to forego the pleasure of possessing one. 


While the “ Contrast” was soon shelved by the Old American 
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Company, it had the peculiar honor of being pirated soon after its 
publication by the American Tate Wilkinson of that epoch, Charles 
McGrath. As early as the 13th of April, 1791, McGrath presented 


A PIRATICAL PERFORMANCE. 


THEATRE—ELIzABETH-TOWN. 

This evening, Wednesday April 13th, will 

be presented the Comedy of 

THE CONTRAST 
Written by a citizen of the United States and 
performed with universal applause at the 
theatres of Philadelphia, New York, Balti- 
more, Alexandria, Georgetown and Frederick- 
town. 

The original prologue to be spoken by 

Mr. McGrath. 

At the end of the play, “The New 
Address to the Play-House, or Belles have- 
at-ye-all,” to be delivered by Mrs. McGrath, 
to which will be added a farce called 


the comedy at Elizabeth-Town 
(Hagerstown), in Maryland, and 
his advertisement shows that he 
had previously played it at Alex- 
andria, Georgetown and Frederick. 
This announcement is copied from 
the Washington Spy, printed at 
Hagerstown. It may be assumed 
that McGrath played /onathan, 
and Mrs. McGrath Charlotte, but 


it is to be regretted that the cast, 


LIKE Master LIKE MAN, 
or The Wrangling Lovers. 
The doors to be opened at 6 and the cur- 
tain to rise at 7 o’clock precisely. 
CHARLES MCGRATH. 


as the comedy was presented by 
these strolling players, has not 
been preserved. It is probable, 
however, that the other parts were taken by local amateurs, as that was 
The last 


representation of the comedy seems to have been at Boston, at the 


the usual method employed by Charles McGrath, comedian. 


New Exhibition Room, Broad-Alley, October 29th, 1792, by a com- 
pany under the management of Mr. Harper, the cast including Messrs. 
Harper, Morris, Robinson, Adams, Murry, Roberts, Mrs. Gray, Mrs. 
Murry, Miss Smith and Mrs. Morris. 

Mr. Wignell kept his promise in regard to the embellishment 
of the work by giving a copper-plate engraving by Maverick of the 
last scene of the last act from a drawing by Dunlap. The comedy 


was reprinted by the Dunlap Society in 1887, and this engraving was 
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reproduced for the work. Speaking of its unsatisfactory character, 
Mr. Thomas J. McKee, who wrote the introduction for the Dunlap 
Society publication, says the frontispiece was evidently intended to 
represent the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Harper, and he adds his opinion, “the inferior work of the engraver 
has rendered it of little value as likenesses.” It was probably Mr. 
Hallam, not Mr. Harper, that Dunlap intended to depict as Dimple in 
the plate, but it was rather the inferior work of the artist than of the 
engraver that made the picture worthless. 

A few weeks after the production of the “Contrast” Major 
Tyler wrote a farce called “ May Day,” which Mr. Wignell presented 
for his benefit on the 18th of May, 1787, but it does not appear to 
have been played except on this occasion. Besides these, Major Tyler 
produced in Boston, in 1797, another comedy, “ A Good Spec; or, Land 
in the Moon.” He was a voluminous writer, both in prose and verse, 
but his works are deservedly forgotten. He subsequently removed to 
Vermont, where he became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 


that State, and died at Brattleboro in 1826. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, 1788. 


WORK OF THE YEAR—NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE—THE 
NEW PLAYS PRODUCED—-NEW MEMBERS OF THE COMPANY——-SOME 
BALTIMORE CASTS—-THE LAST SEASON OF PLAYING IN DISGUISE 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 


FTER leaving Baltimore at the close of November, 1787, the 
A American Company made its way to New York, where the 
theatre in John Street was opened on the 21st of December. Expe- 
rience had shown the managers that the future metropolis was 
incapable of supporting three performances a week, and so it was 
announced at the beginning of this: season that, “in compliance with 
the wish of many respectable patrons of the theatre, there will be only 
two nights’ performances in a week.” Even this limitation does not 
seem to have been effective. If the season of 1787 was far from pros- 
perous, that of 1788 was almost disastrous. Soon after the season 
began the advertisements noted “the late severe visitation and heavy 
expense” to which the company had been subjected. As to what 
these were the newspapers are silent. Later came the famous “ doctor’s 
mob,” by which the performances were interrupted and the benefits 
rendered unprofitable. But the season was prolonged until the last 
day of May. Then the company went to Philadelphia for a brief 
engagement in June and July, returning after a summer and early 
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autumn season at Baltimore to close the year at the old Southwark 


Theatre in November. 


The season of 1787-8 in New York began with the “ Mysterious 


Husband,” a new piece by Cumberland, based on Horace Walpole’s 


tragedy, the “Mysterious Mother.” 
This production was now played 
in America for the first time, but 
it failed to become popular. More 
fortunate was Charles Dibdin’s 
delightful little afterpiece, the “ De- 
serter,’ which Mr. Hallam had 
produced for his benefit on the last 
night of the previous season in 
New York. This was a musical 
drama taken from the French, but 
acted at Drury Lane with success 
in consequence of its tuneful 
music. The “ Deserter” was fre- 
quently repeated during the sea- 
son, as the list of performances 
shows, and long continued to hold 
the stage as part of the repertoire 
of the Old American Company. 
A long series of revivals followed 
the novelties of the opening night, 
and it was not until the 4th of 
February, 1788, that another new 


piece was produced, the “ First 


VOL. 11.—ré. 


List OF PERFORMANCES—Wew Yor/. 


1787. 
Dec. 21—Mysterious Husband . Cumberland 
IDES 5 ob OO GE Dibdin 
24——Rivals eo oe ai eo ope Sheridan 
Boor Soldier isn as) 1 1 O’ Keefe 
26—Same. 
3I—Same. 
1788, 
Jan. 2—Clandestine Marriage 


Garrick and Colman 

Guardian Garrick 
4—Clandestine Marriage. 

High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
14—Clandestine Marriage. 


High Life Below Stairs, 


SO Ge OIG 


16—Earl of Essex... ... Jones 
Deserter. 

18—Maid of the Mill . . . Bickerstaff 
True-Born Irishman . . Macklin 

21—Siege of Damascus . . . Hughes 
Deserter. 

28—Earl of Essex. 
Padlockiap.acers ae ts Bickerstaff 

30—West Indian . . . . Cumberland 
Mayor of Garratt Foote 


Feb. 1—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
Deserter. 
A—nichard Ulam eine. Shakspere 
6—First’ Floor’. =. i) ss Cobb 
Love in a Village Bickerstaff 
Mayor of Garratt. 
$= Gamester oar vie cee Moore 
First Floor. 
11—Ear] of Essex. 
WER) Co 4G 6 of Fielding 
13—School for Scandal. . . Sheridan 


True-Born Irishman. 
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Feb. 15—Tempest .. +++: + Dryden 
Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Ghost. . . . « » Mrs. Centlivre 
1S—-OUnsilos ese omieee Shakspere 
Madcap. 
22—Hamlet. . . . . Shakspere 
(Geil oly Gice L Woodward 
25—Heiress. . - +++ = Burgoyne 
Ghost. 
27—Heiress. 
Madcap. 
29—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 


Tony Lumpkin in Town . O’Keefe 


Mar. 3—Duenna..-.. . ~ Sheridan 
Genii. 
5—Heiress. 
First Floor. 
HEE Bah 2 ber Bebe O, Gy Hill 


Tony Lumpkin in Town. 
10—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
Selima and Azor. . . . Collier 
April 7—More Ways Than One . Mrs.Cowley 
Columbian Father. 
(Mrs. Henry’s Benefit.) 
11—Fashionable Lover. . Cumberland 


Padlock. 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
17—Henry IV. 3 = = 6 Shakspere 


Cross Purposes . > . © Brien 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 
21—Love Makes a Man - . . Cibber 
Castle of Andalusia . . O’Keefe 
(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
24—School for Soldiers. . . . Henry 
AWE He A A ce on © Carey 
Rosinamsme . . Mrs. Brooke 
(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 
28—Julius Cesar... . 
‘True Blue. 
May 5—School for Soldiers. 
True Blue. 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
8—School for Wives . . Kelly 
East Indian. 
(Mrs. Morris’ Benefit.) 


. Shakspere 
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Floor,” a farce by James Cobb. 
Its production was soon followed, 
however, by Fielding’s farce, the 
“ Madcap,” and Woodward’s pan- 
tomime, “ Genii,” and then on the 
25th of February with the first 
performance in America of Bur- 
goyne’s “ Heiress.” Then came 
in rapid succession O’Keefe’s 
amusing farce, “ Tony Lumpkin in 
Town;” a pompous nothing, 
“Selima and Azor,” pilfered from 
the French by Sir George Collier 
but rendered popular on the 
American stage by Mrs. Henry’s 
singing, as it had been in London 
by Mrs. Baddeley’s voice; an 
original local screed called the 
“Convention; or, Columbian 
Father,” brought out for Mrs. 
Henry’s benefit; O’Keefe’s “Castle 
of Andalusia,” played for Wig- 
nell’s benefit; Mr. Henry’s “School 
for Soldiers,” for his own benefit, 
and the same night, “ True Blue,” 
a ballad farce based on Henry 
Carey’s musical interlude, 


“Nancy;” Kelly’s “School -for 
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Wives” and the “ East Indian,’ May 12—Inconstant..... . Farquhar 
Love ina Camp. . . . O’Keefe 
probably the Haymarket version (Mrs. Harper’s Benefit.) 
<— 15—School for Scandal. 
of 1782, for Mrs. Morris’ benefit ; ; Ha eee, See Foote 
Colman’s ‘“ Man and Wife,” writ- [Miso omcli > Beneht.) 
22—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 
ten to introduce a procession of Man and Wife... . . Colman 
, (Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
Shakspere characters, as the after- poten ee Niger 
piece for Mr. Hallam’s benefit, and Love ala Mode . - . . Macklin 
Shakspere Jubilee. 
Moore’s “ Foundling,” presented (Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 


29—School for Wives. 
Mayor of Garratt. 


by Mr. Morris through his odd 


taste for doing what nobody cared (Mr. Ryan’s Benetit.) 
31—Maid of the Mill. . . Bickerstaff 
for. When “Hamlet” was re- Musical Lady... . . Colman 
; : : True Blue. 
vived this season it was presented (Mr. Biddle and Mr. McPherson’s 
with Garrick’s alterations for the Benefit.) 


first time in America. Mrs. Henry advertised the “ Columbian Father” 
as “a pastoral in two acts, by a citizen of the United States.” In the 
first act there was a procession of the thirteen States. In “True Blue” 
Mr. Henry presented a view of the Battery in New York, thus indicat- 
ing that the skit had been “adapted to the American stage.” Mr. 
Woolls, for his benefit, had contemplated the production of “ Julius 
Cesar,’ but he substituted the “School for Soldiers.” Harper’s 
revival of “ Henry IV” was due to the actor’s ambition to play Fal 
staf, Mr. Morris’ first benefit fell short of the expenses. Indeed, all 
the benefits were unsuccessful, including Hallam’s, and Dunlap says 
that even Wignell, who was a great favorite, “ was obliged to call upon 
a writer to plead for him, as one who was an object of commiseration 
from long-continued sickness.” The only additions to the company at 
this time were Mrs. Sewell and Mr. McPherson. The lady seems to 


have been with the company only in New York, but Mr. McPherson, 
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who also remained behind and gave the “Lecture on Heads,” at the 
City Tavern, on the 19th of June, announced his entertainment as 
“previous to joining the company in Philadelphia.” This he was 
unable to do, probably on account of debts contracted in New York, 
and he was never heard of afterwards. 

A few partial casts of this season have been preserved. Among 


these the most interesting is that of Henry’s play, the “School for 


Parveds, Casts ew Vork Soldiers.” It is to be regretted 
Guardian. that the whole cast is not attain- 
Hleartlyaae garcia Mr. Hallam : 
(Silanes Gog 5 Sao Miss Tuke able. The only new play tibet: 
Earl of Essex. which the originals in this country 

Countess of Rutland. . . . Mrs. Morris : 

Henry IV: are mentioned, are the parts of 

HAUSE G6 6 Gc Mr. Harper ee 
d rs. 

Maid of the Mill. Mr. and Mrs. Henry in “More 
Patty ce rate eae fe Mrs. Henry Ways than One,” and that of Mrs. 

More Ways than One. a 5 
Evergreen. 2... 20 ee Mr. Henry Morris in the “ School for Wives.” 
Arabella crpns ech) nears ae Mrs. Henry sar Sy 

Po er: Mrs. Cowley’s comedy was first 
Lord Townly ......-. Mr. Hallam acted at Covent Garden, in 1783. 
adye Lownlyenweicn siicmncn: Mrs. Morris 2 : 

School for Soldiers. When Mr. Kelly’s comedy was 
Majon Bellamy uc nss nen Mr. Henry : 
Capt Valentine .is-m ere Mr. Hallam first presented at Drury Lane, it 
Bredenicka-an itt meoire eene Mr. Woolls was brought out in the name of 
GlarayMildmayanwa mene: Mrs. Henry ; 

School for Wives. Mr. Addington, because of the 
Wiles, WANA. Gg 6 os Gon Mrs. Morris 


harsh treatment “ A Word to the 
Wise” had received from the public. As Washington probably figured 
in the “ Columbian Father,” there is occasion for regret that the name 
of the actor by whom he was first personated has been lost. 

The Old American Company played two engagements at the 
Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia in 1788, the first of which began 


on the 23d of June. The theatre was called an opera house, the 
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plays announced in disguise and the performances advertised 


“gratis.” The anniversary of 
American independence was cele- 
brated this year by an afterpiece 
Suitable to the occasion, the full 
title of which was “The Fourth 
of July; or, The Sailors’ Festival.” 
It was played twice. This was 
the only new production of the 
season. During this engagement 
John Durang was again with the 
company as a dancer. The news- 
papers, as usual, were silent in 
regard to the doings of the com- 
pany while in Philadelphia, but 
that the Quaker element was again 
roused into action by the presence 
of the players is evident from the 
fact, that on the 18th of July a 
petition, signed by Nicholas Waln 
and others, against those “schools 
of seduction,” the play-houses, 
was presented to the Assembly. 
An argument urged against the 
theatre in this petition was that it 
was the resort of the licentious, 
who despise and disregard punct- 


uality and the faith of contracts. 


List OF PERFORMANCES—Philadelphia. 
1788. 
June 23—Improper Education . Goldsmith 

(She Stoops to Conquer.) 


25—Impertinent Curiosity . Centlivre 
(Busybody.) 
Modern Love; or, Generosity Re- 
warded. 
27—ilialv Piety en Shakspere 
(Hamlet.) 
30—The Vice of Lying . . . . Foote 
(Lyar.) 
IRCOL:SO)|dic yam mnrans O’ Keefe 
July 2—Columbian Father. 
Madcape eran eee ms Fielding 
4—Improper Education. 
Fourth of July. 
7—Viceof Gaming... . . Moore 
(Gamester.) 
Padlocks yr-a- are Bickerstaff. 


9—Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode 
Garrick and Colman 
(Clandestine Marriage.) 
11—Generous American . Cumberland 
(West Indian.) 
Credulous Steward; or, a New Way 
to Get Money. 


16—Penitent Wife... .. . Rowe 
(Jane Shore.) 
Love ina Camp. . . . O’Keefe 


18—Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode. 


Musical Lady... . . Colman 
21—Maid of the Mill. . . Bickerstaff 
Fourth of July. 
23—Fate of Tyranny .. . Shakspere 


(Richard III.) 
Credulous Steward. 
25—Pernicious Vice of Scandal, 
Sheridan, 
(School for Scandal.) 
Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley 
26—OniVite soos ee oe ks Lillo 
(George Barnwell.) 
True-Boru irishman . . Macklin 
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From Philadelphia the company journeyed to Baltimore, where 


the theatre on Philpot’s Hill was reopened on the 15th of August. 


List oF PERFORMANCES— Baltimore. The weather being unpropitious, 
1788. there was a poor house. Between 
Aug. 15—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith the close of the Philadelphia an 
1g—Contrast . ..- - oer = Lyler 
hostar Mees faces Mrs.Centlivre gagement and the 27th of August, 
27——HeIresS » = «55 = > = Burgoyne hi é : 
29—ConstantCouple. - - - Farquhar when his name first appears in a 
Cross Ret Dod ts acacia O’Brien Baltimore cast, Mr. Henry paid a 
Sept. 3—Chances .-..-- - Buckingham 
Love ina Camp. ... . O'Keefe) visit to New York, where, on the 
5—Heiress ~ateeeaie 
Man and Wife. 2 aa: Colman 2d of August, this worthy the- 
Countess of Salisbury . . Hartson atric character” went before the 


Mayor and Aldermen Gilbert and Wylley, and manumitted three 
slaves, under the act of the New York Legislature, of February 22d, 
1788, “an example,” the newspapers of the time said, “worthy of 
imitation.” 

The custom of printing the casts of the pieces to be performed 
in the newspapers, which was seldom adopted in New York at this 


time, and in Philadelphia was not 


HEIRESS. 

resorted toatall,wasnow resumed... ; 
Sir Clement Flint. . . ..«. - Mr. Henry 
at Baltimore. With two excep- Lord Gayville.......-- Mr. Harper 
: : a. AISCTID. =) 5 ce a aera Mr. Morris 
tions—the cases of the “Heiress” plandish .. 2.2... - Mr. Biddle 
and “Man and Wife,” when the Rightly aeRO... ES so ee Mr. Heard 
Miss Alscrip .°. = . 2 «os = Mrs. Harper 


casts were given for the first time MissAlton. ...... Mrs. Williamson 


h Z as 1 Mrs: Blandish, <9e0-o5 <9 Mrs. Hamilton 
—they are interesting only as part ‘Liffany Gals aot tee eee Miss Tuke 
of the record. Burgoyne’s com- ady: Emily ters goa) n eee Mrs. Morris 
edy had been produced the first time in America in New York on the 
2sth of February. The “Heiress” was originally acted at Drury 


Lane, January 14th, 1786, and published the same year, Debrett, the 
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publisher, paying the author £200 for the copyright. This was the 
highest price ever paid for a dramatic copyright up to that time. Coll- 


man’s “ Man and Wife” was first Min Sno Wink 
acted at Covent Garden in 1769, 
WENN , 6 5 fo 6 6 46 Mr. Wignell 
anticipating Garrick’s own version Mr. Cross... +. +: Mr. Morris 
= : Golonel@iranklyjau ae weeaee Mr. Harper 
‘ ” 

OL hicsameus “Shakspere Jubilec: “pies... ee Mr. Henry 
Garrick’s version was seen in Phil- Landlord. . + - - - - DG 
LEN Oe ORL te Oe ick ®t Mr. Biddle 
adelphia in 1785, but the Colman Snarl... 1... ++. - Mr. Heard 
: 1 c Marcourt Guinan lent ack tne Mr. Hallam 
piece was not p ayed J UIST ettice gral. og «oe « Mrs. Williamson: 
country until Hallam presented it Sally. 2. es Diss ks goa Miss Tuke 
Charlotte ae-mm eee Mrs. Hamilton 
for his benefit in New York the ~ Mrs. Cross. . 2. « 2% = ; Mrs. Harper 


preceding season. In Colman’s piece the character of Sally is an 
imitation of Bavet in the French comedy, “La Fausse Agnes,” and 
Kitchen is based on some passages in “ The Connoisseur,” but the aim 
of the little piece was the introduction of a procession of Shakspere 
characters. 

Besides these two casts and that of the “ Contrast,” quoted in 
the chapter on Major Tyler’s comedy, I have found only three— 


CONSTANT COUPLE. one of a comedy, the N Constant 


Couple,” and two of farces, the 


Sin Harry, Waldair ms) -pere Mr. Hallam - z bes! 
Beau Glinchegmen.. sis) =a Mr. Wignell Ghost” and “Cross Purposes. 

Young Clincher . . . +... Mr. Heard These casts are only interesting in 
Alderman Smuggler. .... Mr. Morris 

Sie are geen Bison Mr. Biddle giving the names of the members 
Dickygeary sus eriiel ck ate = Mr. Woolls cs , 

Colonel Standard ......- Mr. Harper of the company and their profes- 
UT a a a Miss Tuke sional standing at that time. No 
Parley sere tai et oi oa Mrs. Harper emp 

Lady Warling +... ;. =. Mrs. Hamilton additions had been made to the 
Wadyaleurewelliesarem tne settenr Mrs. Morris 


list of actors, but two new actresses 


appear, Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. Williamson. Both ladies remained 
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on the American stage for several seasons, Mrs. Williamson being the 


GHOST. first to secede finally Cross PURPOSES. 
mer- 
Capt. Constant . Mr. Harper from the old A Chapeau . . . Mr. Hallam 
Sir Jeffrey. . . Mr. Biddle ican Company. That Consol . . .. Mr. Heard 
Trusty . - . . Mr. Wignell Robin . . . . Mr. Biddle 


Clinch . . . . Mr. Morris the “Countess of Salis- George Bevil . Mr. Woolls 


Roger On wena Mr. Hallam bury” was played in Frank Bevil . . Mr. Harper 
Belinda, . . . Miss Tuke Harry Bevil . . Mr. Henry 
Dolly . . . . Mrs. Harper Baltimore this season Gmb..... Mr. Morris 
Emily. . Mrs. Williamson 
jeany? 26 . Miss Tuke 


October, printed in the Pennsylvania Journal. Mrs. Grub . . Mrs. Harper 


I only know from a letter dated the 2d of 


“In the pathetic scene,” says the correspondent, “when E/a was going 
to be deprived of her infant, the little remnant of her affections, those 
latent rays of pathetic eloquence were called forth which wait at the 
command of Mrs. Morris, and in the same scene Mr. Wignell’s abilities 
appeared in all their original lustre in the character of Raymond. 
Then the manly boldness of A/win displayed the noticeable and in- 
genious capacity of Mr. Hallam.” These awkward compliments show 
the peculiar dramatic criticism of the time. 

From Baltimore the company returned to Philadelphia, where 


another series of plays in disguise was performed in the last week of 


LisT OF PERFORMANCES— Philadelphia. October and until the middle of 
1788. November his w : 
Oct, 27—Fashionable Dissipation. Vanbrigh “OVe™ber. This was the last sea 


(Provoked Husband.) son in Philadelphia in which it 
The Resolution ; or, Widow’s Vow 
Inchbala. WaS necessary to resort to subter- 
29—Longsword . . . . . . Hartson 
(Countess of Salisbury.) 


Detection ; or, The Servant’s Hall The practice must have been in- 


fuges in the production of plays. 


in an Uproar . . . Townley ; ; 
(High Life Below Stairs.) convenient and unsatisfactory, and 
Noy. 1—Fate of Tyranny. . . Shakspere 


it was consider jecti 
(Richard TIT.) ered so objectionable 


Orpheus and Eurydice. by the enemies of the theatre that 
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it seems probable the house was 
closed by authority, as on the 
12th of November, only three days 
before the last performance, reso- 
lutions were passed by the General 
Assembly directing the law to be 
published in the newspapers and 
commanding the judges, justices, 
etc., to exert themselves for its 
enforcement. It may be, how- 
ever, that the season was brought 
to an abrupt close in consequence 
of a hint from the friends of the 
drama that to keep it open at that 


time would only embarrass the 


Noy. 3.—Fortune Hunters . . . Farquhar 
(Beaux’ Stratagem.) 
Office for Hiring Servants . Reed 
5—Fortunate Son . . . Cumberland 
(West Indian.) 
Leh S b og 6 6 & O’Keefe 
(Castle of Andalusia.) 
8—Crime of Filial Ingratitude 
Shakspere 
(King Lear.) 
True-Born Irishman, . 
1o—Choleric Father . . . 
(Rivals.) 


Macklin 
. Sheridan 


Banditti. 

12—The Vanquished Veteran; or, The 
Termagant Triumphant . Kelly 

(School for Wives.) 
Eoor soldiers. aiemenee O’Keefe 
14—King Henry IV . 
Fupiljin) Loves 3.6 Garrick 

(Guardian.) 

15—Pernicious Vice of Scandal 
Sheridan 

(School for Scandal.) 


Shakspere Jubilee . . . Colman 


efforts for a repeal of the obnox- 
On the 


2d of December Mrs. Henry sang at a concert at the City Tavern that 


ious statute that were to be made during the ensuing winter. 


was given under the direction of Mr. Reinagle, and on the oth of Jan- 
uary, 1789, the Old American Company gave an entertainment con- 
sisting of Godwin’s monody, “ The Shadows of Shakspere,” recited by 
Mr. Henry; select subjects from the “ Lecture on Heads” by Mr. 
Wignell; a musical me/ange in which Hallam and Henry sang a 
“ skating duet,” Wignell the comic song, “ Tailor Done Over,” Harper 
the “ Return from the Chase,” Woolls “ Swiftly Fly Ye Minutes,” and 
Mrs. Henry “Sweet Echo” with clarionet accompaniment ; the bill 
concluding with Garrick’s “ Shakspere Jubilee,” the famous ode being 


recited by Mr. Hallam. The managers in their advertisement said that 
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having been unexpectedly detained in the city they gave this entertain- 
ment which they thought “would exercise the liberality of their 
friends and disappoint the malignity of their enemies.” Afterwards 
a few nights were devoted to benefits. One was advertised for Hallam 
and Wignell for the 31st of January, in which Mrs. Morris was to 
attempt the “Lecture on Heads” for the first time, but it was post- 
poned until the 2d of February, and finally altogether, the money being - 
returned. The presence of the company in Philadelphia at this time, 
when the New York Theatre was waiting for them, was due no doubt 


to a desire to assist in the efforts for repeal that were then making. 


CHAPIERSXIX: 


THE BATTLE WON. 


PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION REPEALED IN PENNSYLVANIA—THE DRAMATIC 
ASSOCIATION IN PHILADELPHIA—A SHORT SEASON “ BY AUTHOR- 
ITY "—SOME SUGGESTIVE CASTS—-THE SEASON NOT A PROSPER- 


OUS ONE. 


jEees ten years the battle against theatrical intolerance in Pennsyl- 

vartia had been a losing one, but it was won at last. When it 
was finally achieved, victory was the result of organized effort. Early 
in January, 1789, a Dramatic Association was formed in Philadelphia 
with a view of securing the repeal of the prohibitory statute. This 
association comprised in its membership the progressive and cultured 
elements of Philadelphia society. It had the countenance and support 
of the ladies of fashion, led by the distinguished Mrs. William Bingham. 
An association so strong in itself and backed by a social influence 
more powerful than any that has ever existed in an American tats 
could not fail to command the respect and favor of the Assembly and 
secure for Hallam and Henry a consideration that neither they nor 
their cause had been able to obtain. The first meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Dramatic Association of which there is any account was 
held at the City Tavern on the 12th of January, 1789. At this meeting 
a committee, consisting of Walter Stewart, John Barclay, Robert Bass, 


Jacob Barge, Joseph Redman, William Temple Franklin, T. L. Moore, 
(251) 
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James Crawford and John West, was appointed to petition the General 


Assembly for the repeal of any law or part ofa law prohibiting dra- 


Report of a committee of the assembly of 
Pennsylvania, to whom had been referred 
a petition of messrs. Hallam and Henry, 
praying to have a bill passed to license a 
theatre in or near Philadelphia. 


That they would not have it understood, 
that in the present report, which will be 
favourable to the petition, they are in the 
least influenced by any particular or personal 
wish for the establishment of a theatre—but 
a question of such importance, it is their 
duty to examine with care, as it is the part of 
integrity to propose their genuine sentiments 
upon it, even should it be foreseen that they 
will differ from those entertained by many 
persons truly estimable for their moral and 
religious virtues. 

The committee have had to withstand the 
force of a very serious and important objec- 
tion made to the stage, that it has ever been 
a great corrupter of the public morals; but 
this position, as one of a speculative nature, 
is not capable of complete demonstration—it 
is even doubted whether it is to be main- 
tained; the better opinion seems to be, that 
dramatic pieces, in common with other works 
of taste and sentiment, tend to the general 
refinement of manners and the polish of 
society, than which nothing can be more 
favourable to the growth of the virtues. 

In this regard, it may be said, that men, 
in appearance the farthest removed from the 
influence of the stage, have obligations to it, 
which they neither perceive nor own. 

But your committee have been led to con- 
template the stage as the great mart of genius, 
and as such, a natural and necessary con- 
comitant of our independence.—We have 
cast off a foreign yoke in government, but 
shall still be dependent for those productions 
of the mind, which do most honour to human 


nature, until we can afford due protection and 
encouragement to every species of our own 
literature. 

In these sentiments, your committee offer 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That a special committee be ap- 
pointed to bring in a bill to license a theatre 
in or near the city of Philadelphia for dra- 
matic representations. 


To the general assembly of Pennsylvania. 


The memorial and petition of the people 
called quakers, in the city of Philadelphia. 
Respectfully sheweth, 

That at the early settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania the preservation of the morals of the 
inhabitants was considered, by the legislature, 
essential to the well-being and prosperity 
of the community, and many wise laws 
were enacted for the 
and immorality, which appeared to them 
likely to be greatly promoted by stage en- 


suppression of vice 


tertainments, wherever they were permitted: 
and accordingly, the assemblies passed di- 
vers acts from time to time, to prohibit 
them, although disallowed by the rulers 
in Great Britain, who then exercised a con- 
troul over the legislature here; their excep- 
tions being founded on maxims of mere 
human policy, rather than virtuous considera- 
tions—Nevertheless, the virtue of ihe people, 
for a considerable time, manifested such an 
abhorrence of those ensnaring diversions, that 
the stage actors did not find it their interest 
to prosecute their corrupting employment. 
And, since the late revolution, the legislature, 
actuated by laudable motives, enacted a law, 
entitled, ‘An act for the prevention of vice 
and immorality, and unlawful gaming, and to 
restrain disorderly sports and dissipation,” 
passed in 1786, (for a repeal of which a peti- 
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matic entertainments. The petition was presented on the 16th of 


February. These petitioners took the broad ground that if the theatre 


tion was presented to the late house of assem- 
bly by Lewis Hallam and John Henry, in 
behalf of themselves and other comedians) 
notwithstanding which, in defiance of its 
authority, regardless of the penalties, and in 
contempt of government, those delusive 
scenes have, in the course of last summer, 
been exhibited, and, as appears by public ad- 
yertisements, are of late renewed. 

Other persons, also, promoters of licen- 
tiousness, at the same time continued amuse- 
ments among the people of the like perni- 
cious tendency. Whereupon, affected with 
concern that these exhibitions should be re- 
vived at any time, but more especially when 
a stagnation of commerce, a scarcity of 
money, and a great appearance of a failure 
of the staple of this country, from the alarm- 
ing destruction of our wheat by an unusual 
insect, require a serious attention to an im- 
provement in every moral and religious duty : 
an address was presented to the executive 
council on the eighteenth day of the seventh 
month last, setting forth our just apprehen- 
sions, respecting such entertainments, which 
are not founded on mere speculative opinion; 
it being not only the sense of divers persons, 
conspicuous for wisdom and virtue, resulting 
from their religious observation and experi- 
ence, but supported by incontrovertible fact. 
Sir John Hawkins, speaking of the pernicious 
effects of plays, says, “upon setting up or 
opening a certain theatre, its contiguity to the 
éity soon made it a place of great resort, and 
what was apprehended from the advertise- 
ment of the plays to be exhibited in that 
quarter of the town, soon followed; the ad- 
jacent houses became taverns in name, but in 
truth they were houses of lewd resort, and the 
former occupiers of them, useful manufactu- 
rers and industrious artificers, were driven to 


seek elsewhere for a residence.’ And he 
further remarks, ‘that the merchants of Lon- 
don, then a grave, sagacious body of men, 
found the theatre was a temptation to idle- 
ness and to pleasure, that their clerks could 
not resist; they regretted to see the corrup- 
tions of Covent Garden extended, and the 
seats of industry hold forth allurements to 
vice and debauchery.” And again he ob- 
serves, “that although of plays it is said, 
that they teach morality—and of the stage, 
that it is the mirror of human life—these 
assertions are mere declamation, and have no 
foundation in truth or experience; on the 
contrary, a playhouse, and ‘the regions about 
it, are the very hot-beds of vice; how else 
comes it to pass, that no sooner is a playhouse 
opened in any part of the kingdom, than it 
becomes surrounded with an hollow (or 
circle) of brothels? Of this truth the neigh- 
borhood of the place I am now speaking of, 
has had experience; one parish alone, ad- 
jacent thereto, having, to my knowledge, ex- 
pended the sum of thirteen hundred pounds 
in prosecutions for the purpose of removing 
those inhabitants, whom the playhouse had 
drawn thither.” 

Such is the account related by this author, 
of the unhappy and destructive effects of 
these vain recreations. How consistent such 
places of dissipation and extravagance are 
with the profession of christianity, and our 
present circumstances, requires no great dis- 
cernment to perceive. 

And as the moral, political, and religious 
interest of the community are, unitedly, the 
great object of legislative attention; when it 
becomes evident by the loud calls of public 
calamity, that frugality and industry are 
essential to the well-being of the people; 
that vice is gaining ground, and religion is in 
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was not tolerated, a source of rational amusement would be destroyed 


and every freeman incur the forfeiture of a natural right he ought to 


danger of being openly the subject of ridicule 
—and the serious, important, and self-deny- 
ing precepts of the gospel set at nought, by 
the introduction of those seminaries of lewd- 
ness and irreligion;—it then becomes the vir- 
tuous part of the people of every denomina- 
tion, to express their feelings with energy, 
and avow their disapprobation of proceedings 
so injurious. 

Influenced by a sense of duty, and a sin- 
cere regard for the youth and others of the 
present day, we are engaged to request your 
serious attention to the premises, and that 
you may reject the application of the said 
Lewis Hallam and John Henry, however 
supported by plausible, though fallacious pre- 
tensions. 

And we earnestly desire the same laudable 
zeal which influenced your predecessors in 
their virtuous endeavours to preserve the 
morals of the people from depravity, may 
induce you to reject an offer, which proposes 
to raise a revenue by so corrupt a practice, at 
the risque of the virtue, happiness, and solid 
reputation of the people. 

And lastly, that you will make such fur- 
ther provision, for the due execution of the 
law before mentioned, as also to prevent 
jugglers, mountebanks, rope-dancers, and 
other immoral and irreligious entertainments, 
as, under the direction of best wisdom, you 
may see meet. 

Signed on behalf of the said people called 
quakers, Philadelphia, 11th mo. 6th, 1788, 
by 

Isaac Zane, Joseph Bringhurst, 

Nicholas Waln, 

Daniel Drinker, 

Owen Biddle, 

Benedict Dorsey, 

William Clifton, 


Owen Jones, 
J. Pemberton, 
Caleb Carmalt, 
John Head, 
Charles West, 


Samuel Hopkins, 
John Elliott, jun. 
Thomas Morris, 
John James, 

Jon. Evans, jun. 


David Bacon, 
John Parish, 
Joshua Howell, 
Samuel Lewis, 
John Drinker, 


To the honourable the general assembly of 
Pennsylvania, the subscribers, being a com- 
mittee of the dramatic association, on be- 
half of themselves and the many citizens, 
who have praved for a repeal of any law, 
or part of a law, that prohibits dramatic 
entertainments, beg leave, with the utmost 
respect, to submit the following represen- 
tation 
They conceive that there are two points 

to be regarded in every controversy. The 
first is the weight of the arguments, the sec- 
ond the manner of enforcing them. With 
respect to the former, the understanding, 
and not the credulity of the judge, must be 
addressed; with respect to the latter, where 
the adversaries have equal claims in point of 
reason, decency of manner is a fair founda- 
tion for a preference. 

The drama is now a subject of earnest dis- 
cussion; from a topic of private conversation, 
it has become the object of legislative deci- 
sion, and contending parties are formed, on 
the one hand denying, and on the other as- 
serting, the propriety of tolerating the stage. 

Let us, therefore, for a moment suppose, 
that in wisdom, virtue, fortune, and patriot- 
ism, these parties are equal—are there any 
collateral circumstances which can then de- 
termine the weight of argument? Here truth 
dictates a reflexion, on which we appeal to 
the candour of this honourable house. 

Those, who wish the establishment of the 
drama, desire a thing, which it is in the power 
of their opponents, deeming it an evil, to 
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possess—the right of acting as he pleases in a matter indifferent to the 


well-being of the community. 


avoid, even after it is established; and which, 
at all events, intrudes upon no right, and 
interferes with no privilege. But those who 
wish the prohibition of the drama, seek to 
deprive their opponents of what they con- 
sider as a rational enjoyment, and, by their 
success, will abridge the natural right of 
every freeman, to dispose of his time and 
money, according to his own taste and dispo- 
sition, when not obnoxious to the real inter- 
ests of society. 

This, we believe, is a statement by no 
means unfavorable to the enemies of the 
drama, as to the weight of argument. We 
will next enquire as to the decency of manner. 

The petition in favour of the theatre offers 
to the legislature an opinion of upwards of 
two thousand citizens (who think the busi- 
ness of life requires some recreation) that the 
drama, divested of every other consideration, 
is a rational amusement: and, at the same 
time, it is respectfully and temperately in- 
timated, that it is not just to call on the sub- 
scribers to sacrifice that opinion, merely in 
compliment to the prejudices of those of their 
fellow-citizens, who think this, as they do 
every other amusement, contrary to the laws 
of conscience and virtue. 

But the petition against the theatre, in a 
spirit less gentle and conciliatory, unequivo- 
cally declares that the toleration of a theatre 
would be impolitic, and injurious to the vir- 
tue, happiness, morals, and property of the 
citizens, and productive of many vices and 
mischiefs: thence necessarily leading to this 
inference, that every man of a contrary opin- 
ion, (expressed by signing the other petition) 
is a friend and promoter of the predicted 
inundation of wickedness and ruin. 

This naturally introduces an enquiry into 
the characters of the persons branded with so 


gross an obloquy. A spectator, unacquainted 
with the real state of the business, would be 
tempted to suppose, that they are men whose 
understandings are clouded with ignorance, 
so that they cannot comprehend, and whose 
hearts are depraved with vice, so that they 
will not pursue, the plain and fair dictates of 
reason and morality. He would likewise be 
induced to suspect, that many among them, 
were men regardless of the welfare of their 
country, who had deserted her in the hour of 
adversity, and who were wilfully employed 
to undermine the fabric of her liberties, 
which had been reared by the labour of other 
hands. Or, perhaps, it might occur to him, 
that they were enthusiasts, of a melancholy 
mood, who sought to impose their manners, 
habits, and sentiments upon mankind, with- 
out, in their turn, yielding a single point in 
theory or practice. But he would err: for, 
in truth, the petitioners in favour of the 
drama, are men of science, friends to virtue, 
and approved guardians of their country, 
As parents, most of them are anxious for the 
happiness of posterity; and as men of prop- 
erty they are generally interested in the order, 
energy, and stability of government. It is 
hardly credible, indeed, that an object vili- 
fied and depreciated in such positive terms, 
should, with the countenance of the judges, 
be promoted by almost every gentleman of 
the law (a profession perhaps the best quali- 
fied to decide upon the propriety of the re- 
peal prayed for) that it should be patronized 
by almost every whig in the city, and, in 
short, that it should be approved by every 
virtuous and sensible man in the state, whose 
prejudices of education, or professional sanc- 
tity, do not exclude the indulgence of public 
amusements. Even the candour of many of 
these has led them to declare, that they con- 
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The committee of the Dramatic Association said, by way of 


introduction to the petition, that from being a topic of private conver- 


sider an opposition derogatory to the rights of 
others, and, in some degree, inconsistent with 
the independence and purity of their own 
stations. 

We will not undertake the inviduous task 
of examining by what description of citizens, 
the adverse petition is supported. But, what- 
ever pretensions were originally suggested, 
respecting the motives which induce them to 
endeavour to proscribe the festivity of their 
neighbours; it is now certain, by the manner 
of enforcing their petition, that every scruple 
of religious delicacy has been superseded by 
a spirit of party; and an appeal is made from 
reason and right, to influence and power. 
There are, among the many strange circum- 
stances of this opposition, three matters of 
The first is, that which 
we have already hinted at, an attempt to de- 


peculiar notoriety. 


prive a freeman of a natural right; the sec- 
ond is, the address by which the real ene- 
mies of the drama have, on this occasion, ob- 
tained the assistance of some characters with 
whom they have hitherto lived in a state of 
political warfare; and the third is, that men, 
who have suffered under the lash of persecu- 
tion, should now wage a virulent war against 
freedom of thought and action—particularly, 
at the same moment, when they are soliciting 
the legislature to release them from one fet- 
ter, that they should endeavor to prevail on 
this honourable body, to rivet a fetter upon 
others. 

Here, indeed, is a fair criterion, to decide 
this controversy. An act of assembly has 
prescribed a certain test, or political obliga- 
tion, to be taken by every citizen. This, it is 
said, is incompatible with the opinions of a 
respectable body. An application is, there- 
fore, made, for a repeal of the law, and, we 
believe, every ingenuous mind entertains a 


favourable wish upon the subject; for the 
members of the same community, certainly 
owe a mutual deference and respect to the 
sentiments, and even to the conscientious 
weaknesses of each other. But let us sup- 
pose that a petition was presented, stating, 
that allegiance is a debt, which every man 
incurs, as a necessary consequence of the pro- 
tection he receives from the government, and 
picturing a cloud of imaginary evils, which 
might result from allowing those persons to 
partake in the administration of public affairs, 
who were averse from giving a solemn and 
unequivocal mark of their attachment to the 
commonwealth—What would be said of a 
petition of this kind ?—Precisely what may 
be said of the petition against the theatre ;— 
with this difference only, that, in the one in- 
stance, the pretence would be for the sake of 
political safety, as it is in the other, for the 
sake of the moral happiness of the people— 
neither of which would, in fact, be en- 
dangered by the repeal of the test law, or the 
establishment of the drama. 

From these premises, we think, the follow- 
ing inferences are fairly deducible :— 

Ist. That whether the theatre is, or is not 
a proper institution, rests, on this occasion, 
merely upon the opinion of the respective 
subscribers. 

2d. That it is thought to be advantageous 
by men, whose profession best enables them 
to judge upon the subject; by parents, on 
whom it is incumbent to suppress every real 
instrument of corruption; and by citizens, 
whose experienced patriotism, and extensive 
interest in the state, entitle them to the con- 
sideration of the legislature. 

3d. That if a theatre is tolerated, no man 
sustains an injury, no man is deprived of a 
means of recreation from the toils and cares 
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sation the drama had become a subject of public discussion and legis- 


lative decision. As a matter of fact it had been the theme of legislative 


discussion on many previous occasions and nearly every public man 


in Pennsylvania had taken part in the debates. Among the champions 


of a well-regulated stage in the Assembly had been General Wayne— 
“Mad Anthony,’—Robert Morris, the friend of Washington and the 


ablest of American financiers, and George Clymer, a signer of the 


Declaration of Independence and an eminent statesman. General 


of life; nor is any one compelled to act con- 
trary to his principles or his prejudices. 

4th. That if a theatre is not tolerated, 
many respectable citizens will be disappointed 
in their reasonable hopes, a source of rational 
amusement will be destroyed, and every free- 
man must incur a forfeiture of a natural right, 
which he ought to possess—the right of act- 
ing as he pleases, in a matter perfectly in- 
different to the well-being of the community. 

We do not conceive it to be necessary, at 
this time, to suggest to your honourable 
house, the arguments which have been em- 
ployed in favour of the drama, by the wisest 
and most virtuous characters, in the most en- 
lightened nations. Nor shall we attempt to 
deny, that men of a similar description, have 
controverted the utility of the institution. It 
is enough for our purpose, that the difference 
of opinion is so evident, as to render the sub- 
ject, in that respect, a matter of mere specu- 
lation; for in addressing the wisdom of the 
legislature, while, on the one hand, we can- 
not admit, that a theatre is the temple of vice, 
we presume not to insist, that it is the school 
of virtue. As a rational amusement, it is 
the object of our wishes; and the whole force 
of our reasoning is directed only to shew, 
that those who regard it in a contrary light, 
are not entitled to controul our sentiments, or 
to compel the adoption of what they profess. 


VOL —=17. 


If, indeed, a mere difference of opinion, shall 
be thought a sufficient foundation to curtail 
our rights, and diminish our enjoyments, the 
boasted liberality of the present age, will be 
eclipsed by the furious bigotry of the middle 
centuries ; and the same authority which pro- 
scribes our amusements, may, with equal 
Justice, dictate the shape and texture of our 
dress, or the modes and ceremonies of our 
worship. 

This, however, is an evil, which, we are 
confident, cannot receive the countenance of 
a legislature, elected to protect and insure 
the equal rights of the citizens of a free com- 
monwealth. The claim of superior wisdom, 
virtue, and patriotism, arrogantly enforced— 
will there be disregarded; and we humbly 
trust, that the decision of your honourable 
house will, at least, prove that you think the 
petitioners in favour of the drama, as capable 
of judging for their own happiness, as anx- 
ious for the prosperity of the state, and as 
sincere in promoting the welfare of posterity, 
as those who have testified their opposition in 
the most positive, though not the most courte- 
ous or convincing terms. Signed, 

Wal. Stewart, John Barclay, 

Robert Bass, Jacob Barge, 

Jos. Redman, W. T. Franklin, 

T. L. Moore, James Crawford. 

John West, 
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Wayne saw in the theatre an effective engine for the improvement of 
morals—instead of a dangerous instrument, a happy and efficient one. 
Mr. Morris declared the effect of the theatre favorable to both morals 
and manners, and he hoped to see American poets suiting plays to 
American themes, times and characters. Mr. Clymer argued that the 
theatre was necessary and must come. “Itisa concomitant,” he said, 
“ of an independent State. No civilized State is withoutit.” In oppo- 
sition to the drama were Dr. Logan, who thought theatres only fit for 
monarchies; Mr. Whitehill, who believed that no regulation could pre- 
vent vice and immorality of a theatre ; and Mr. Smiley, who presented 
the quaint argument that by drawing the minds of the people to 
amusements they would be led to forget their political duties. But of 
all the friends and opponents of the drama at that time, only one under- 
stood the subject as it is now understood in the light of a century of 
freedom—Robert Morris. “The taste and manners of the people,” 
Mr. Morris said, “ regulate the theatre; and the theatre has a recipro- 
cal effect upon the public taste and manners.” Oddly enough, if Mr. 
Findley, another opponent of the theatre had had his way, novels 
would have been prohibited as well as plays. 

Previous to the presentation of the petition of the Dramatic 
Association, a public petition signed by two thousand persons had 
been presented to the Assembly. These signers the committee de- 
scribed as “men of science, friends to virtue and approved guardians 
of their country.” A counter-petition, comprising 3,446 names and 
including, it was charged, school-boys, bound servants and negroes, 
was also presented to the Assembly. Even fifty inhabitants of the 
village of Darby joined in the protest against a theatre. At last, how- 


ever, the opposition to the drama, strong as it was, proved unavailing. 
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The bill to repeal the Act of Prohibition was read the second time in 
the General Assembly on the 23d of February, and debated by para- 
graphs. This bill was based upon a report of a committee of the 
Assembly, to whom had been referred a petition of Hallam and Henry 
asking for the licensing of a theatre in or near Philadelphia. The 
report, together with a memorial of the people called Quakers and 
the petition of the Dramatic Association, was printed in the American 
Museum for February, 1789. The bill was enacted into a law on the 
2d of March, and a week later the Southwark Theatre was opened 
“ By Authority.” 

It is an interesting fact in the history of the Philadelphia stage 
that Hallam and Henry’s real troubles in the Quaker City began with 


the freedom of the drama. They Pee a ee 


were now required to satisfy their 


1789. 
friends, and their friends were hard Mar. 9—Roman Father . . . Whitehead 
, WER oo 6 Sig 4 6 BS Foote 
to please. Fault-finding began 11—Fashionable Lover . Cumberland 
: ra Rae True-Born Irishman . . Macklin 
inning. The house- 
with the beg 8 13—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
warming was scarcely over when Poor’ Soldier... <0. a5. O'Keefe 
es 16—Orphan of China . . . Murphy 
“A Lover of the Drama” wrote Ghost’ set: Mrs. Centlivre 
3 ;: : 18—Much Ado About Nothing 
to the Federal Gazette to complain Ghakspere 
of smoking in the theatre on the Register Office. . . . . . Reed 
20-=— CBO aay Memict meen seas Addison 
opening night. Then the com- Robinson Crusoe . . . Sheridan 
d noreecnal 21—Fashionable Lover. 

pany was censured as ele High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
to London performers, whereupon 23—Rivals. . . . . . . . Sheridan 
Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin 

a correspondent wrote to the 25—Clandestine Marriage 
‘ Garrick and Colman 
Gazette, enclosing an extract from lire iacGanpy alt LO’ Reet 
27—School for Scandal . . Sheridan 


a London paper in which Henry 


Robinson Crusoe. 
was spoken of as a successor of 30-—Earlof Essex. ig saeniu : Jones 
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Mar. 30—Cross Purposes . . . . O'Brien Barry, who promised to be “ the 
1—English Merchant . . - Colman : 
s a Cee re ee Murphy _ best representatative of Othello at 
April 2—Romeo and Juliet. . - Shakspere present on this stage.” Finally 


IMadcape ee 0 eo sine Fielding 
3—Siege of Damascus . . . Hughes “ Philo-Dramaticus” wrote tocom- 
Poor Soldier. 
A——Eleiress} sue («| 1s ine Burgoyne 
Citizen. 


plain of the price of tickets—box, 
7s. 6d; pit, 5s; gallery, 3s. 9g — 
saying the company had not had one good house since it began 
playing under authority. He suggested a return to the old prices— 
box 55., pit, 3s.; gallery, 2s. The complaints thus begun were sus- 
pended owing to the retirement of the company to New York, after a 
brief engagement of only four weeks; but the agitation was renewed 
upon the return of the comedians in 1799, the allegation being that the 
managers had failed to keep their promises to the public in not en- 
gaging actors and actresses in Europe for the American stage. This 
state of feeling reached so great a height that the outcome of it was 
the erection of the first Chestnut Street Theatre—the New Theatre, as 
it was then called. Thus, it will be seen that the first effect of victory 


over intolerance in Pennsylvania Mucu Apo AsouT NoTHINc. 
was to precipitate a new epoch in Benedick. ....---.-. Mr. Hallam 
: j Leonatd cess nde See Mr. Henry 
American dramatic history. ‘Claudio’ "x, «'e ow ws ee Mr. Harper 
During this brief season in D2™ Pedro <25 eee eee Mr. Wignell 
; ; Dogberny 725. sem ig iene Mr. Morris 
Philadelphia a number of casts Balthazar. .........- Mr. Woolls 
: ‘ : k : Don Joba ae ci ieniy fouieeice me Mr. Biddle 
was printed in the newspapers, antonio... ...----- Mr. Heard 
some of them for the first time, Conrad . +--+ +--+. Mr. Ryan 
. ; Borachiavc (1s elise nen eae Mr. Lake 
some for the first time’sincé the Hew) 72s.) eee Miss 'Tuke 
vetirnethe company, aaenine Margaret <. 49s sey yee Mrs. Williamson 
Ursula, =) fa sn ees Mrs. Durang 
with the changes that had oc= Beatrice ys ace renee Mrs. Morris 


curred since the previous productions. Among the pieces that 
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now had their first production in America was Shakspere’s “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 


except when the leading characters are interpreted by great artists, as 


The comedy is not one to excite popular interest, 


in 1832, when Benedick and Beatrice were played by Charles Kemble 
and his daughter Fanny; in 1845, when Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
appeared in the parts, and in 1852, when the elder Wallack played 
Lenedick at his new theatre in Broadway, New York, to the Beatrice 
of Laura Keene. It is not surprising that the match of lively wit 


ENGLISH MERCHANT. and repartee, for RIVALS. 


which the com- 


Sir William Douglas . Mr. Henry j Capt. Absolute . . Mr. Hallam 
Lord Falbridge. . Mr. Harper edy is remark- ci; Anthony . Mr. Morus 
Freeport... .. Mr. Morris ACTES fume of ss Mr. Harper 
Messenger . . . . Mr. Biddle able, should have Taga pes ieee Mr. Woolls 
pasate ee - <=) Meee tempted both) David... .. Mr. Heard 
Spatler- .. .. Mr. Wignell Coachmany aie Mr. Ryan 
Ameliags oa - =< Mrs. Henry Mr. Hallam and Falkland . . Mr. Wignell 
Molly .. . - Miss Tuke ay rs Mrs. Malaprop. . Mrs. Harper 
- Mrs. Goodman . Mrs. Williamson Mrs. Morris into Julia Mrs. Williamson 
Lady Alton. . . . Mrs. Morris being thefirst to Lucy....... Miss Tuke 


z Lydia Languish . . Mrs. Morris 
represent these parts on the American stage. 


This was the only piece of the season seen for the first time. Among 
the pieces previously given in Philadelphia, or elsewhere, we now have 


casts, for the first 


MADCAP. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Ben, the Sailor. Mr. Henry time, of the Crusoeseuee sas ees Mr. Biddle 
Coupee Meee Mratiallams 9%; English Mer- Captains mcs. ais a. Mr. Woolls 
Bister a7 ~) 5) « Mr. Elarper Pantaloon ....,. Mr. Wignell 
Duayer=.. - Mr-Woolls chant,” Sheri Pierct...... . Mr. Harper 
Goodwill . . . Mr. Morris ree Harlequin Friday . . Mr. Durang 
Thomas. . . . Mr. Biddle GMS great cOM-  Honna Pantalina . Mrs. Williamson 
Miss Lucy. . . Mrs. Henry edy,the “Rivals,” Columbiney.4. 2)... Mrs. Durang 


“Madcap,” and the pantomime “ Robinson Crusoe.” 


Colman’s com- 


edy, when it was first played in New York in 178-6, was called the 


“Benevolent Merchant,” probably because it was feared the word 
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“English” would be offensive. Sheridan’s first dramatic work, the 


“ Rivals,” owed its production here to the success of the “ School for 


Scandal,” which, however, it has equaled in vitality. The “ Madcap 2 


was Fielding’s “Miss Lucy in Town,” and “Robinson Crusoe” has been 


ascribed to Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


The rest of the pieces, of which we now have full casts for the 


first time since the return of the American Company, had long been 


familiar to American 


ROMEO AND JULIET. CaTo. 
play-goers. Among Cato. . Mr. Hallam 

Romeo. . . . Mr. Hallam P oy Mi Hu 
Capulet. . . . Mr. Henry these the first in im- te + cataae une nee 
Tybalt. . . . Mr. Wignell nana Pamicman 
Friar Laurence . Mr. Morris portance was “Romeo. ‘Syphax\-~<_. 7e5Gies 

: re ; Sempronius. . . Mr. Heard 
Benvolio . . . Mr. Biddle and Juliet.” Hallam, oe Mr. Biddle 
Paris. . . . - Mr. Woolls He DT ee . 
Montagu . . . . Mr. Lake it will be observed, Decius. . - - Mr. Woolls 
Deer Mr. Ryan Juba. . . . . Mr. Wignell 
Fear loka Mr Gay still played Romco,and Lucia _ . Mrs. Williamson 

oS eae fee Marcia . . . . Mrs. Morris 
Mercutio. . . Mr. Harper Henry Capulet, but 
Lady Capulet . . Miss Tuke 
Nurse. . Mrs. Williamson Douglas was succeeded by Harper as Mercu- 


WON 6 Gas Mrs. Henry 


Biddle as Benvolio. Mrs. Henry had suc- 


ceeded Miss Hallam as /ulicf, and Mrs. 
FASHIONABLE LOVER. Williamson was 
IMMINGPo o 0 Go 2 Mr. Henry the Nurse, in- 
Wye’ 5 os oO 6 Mr. Wignell stead of Mrs. 
Lord Aberville . . Mr. Harper 
Colin Macleod . . Mr. Biddle Harman, and 
Bridgemore. . . . Mr. Woolls o : . 
Dye Wel 5 oo on Mbidateuigel Miss Tuke Lady 
Napthali . . . . . Mr. Ryan Capulet, instead 
Mortimer . . . . Mr. Hallam 
(hucinda) eae Liss of Mrs. Doug- 


Mrs. Bridgemore.Mrs. Williamson 
Mrs. McIntosh . . Mrs. Durang 


Augusta Aubrey . Mrs. Morris Hallam now had 


lasso ins Gatow 


tio, Parker by Wignell as 7y’dal/t, and Wall by 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Lord Ogelby . . Mr. Hallam 
Sterling . . . . . Mr. Mormis 
Sir John Melville . . Mr. Harper 
Brash. spy: aps ao Nit etcuiny, 
Serg’t Flower . . Mr. Biddle 
Canton, = ,: <.> « Mrikyan 
Traverse . . - . . Mr. Heard 
Trueman . . .. Mr. Woolls 
Lovewell . . . .. Mr. Wignell 
Mrs. Heidelberg . Mrs. Harper 
Fanny. . . . Mrs. Williamson 
Betty .. «, sos a... + Missmiuke 
Nancy’. . . . . Mrs. Durang 


Miss Sterling. . . Mrs. Morris 


the title-role, instead of 
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Douglass, and was succeeded by Heard as Sempronius. Mrs. 
Morris was still the Jarcia, but Miss Storer (Mrs. Henry) had given 
up Lucia to Mrs. Williamson. Harper succeeded Goodman, who 
was last heard from in Jamaica, and Wignell was the successor of 
Hughes, who had died there. Similar changes necessarily marked the 
revival of the “ Clandestine Marriage” and the “ Fashionable Lover.” 
In the former, Mrs. Morris was now Mss Sterling, and in the latter 


Augusta Aubrey, instead TRUE-BorN IRISHMAN. 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS. , 
of Miss Hallam. Be- 


Murrogh O’ Dogherty. Mr. Henry 


oo Mr. EL : 
Abudah . Mr ede tee tetee nee ave Counsellor a ss Mir Harper 
Daran. . Mr. Biddle Major Gamble. . . Mr. Morris 
Caled. . Mr. Henry casts of the “ Siege of Count Mushroom . Mr. Wignell 
Phocyas . Mr. Wignell Lady Kinnegad . Mrs. Williamson 


Eases Me Mes §=© Damascus,” which had 
Herbis . Mr. Woolls 
Artemon . Mr. Lake 


Sergius. . Mr.Ryan  delphia in 1769, and of the “True-Born Irishman,” 
Eudocia. Mrs. Morris } : - 
which had been frequently presented during and 


Mrs. Gazette. . . Mrs. Durang 
been played in Phila- Mrs. O’Dogherty . Mrs. Morris 


after the Revolution. There were casts also of a number of farces 
previously given, either in whole or in part. In these the changes 
were unimportant, as Lake as Gu/well, instead of McPherson, in the 
“Register Office,” the addition of Hallam as Marshal Fehrbellin, 
and Ryan as Olmutz, and the substitution of Heard for Biddle as 
Quiz in “ Love in a Camp,” and the appearance of Wignell and Mor- 
ris, as Young and Old Philpot, respectively, and of Mrs. Henry as 
Maria in the “ Citizen,” instead of the Kenna family. This closes the 
history of the company, as it is revealed by the casts, down to the close 
of the first season “by authority” in Philadelphia. 

The season, to all appearances, had not been a prosperous one, 
but the explanation of the want of patronage was probably not due 


to the high prices to the theatre, as “ Philo-Dramaticus” alleged in 
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his letter to the Pennsylvania Packet. The cause more likely was the 
political condition of the country. The first President of the United 
States had just been elected and public interest was absorbed in the 
preparations that were making to put the new government in working 
order. It is not surprising, therefore, that even the Dramatic Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, which had succeeded in a final effort to make the 
stage free, should have left it to care for itself in these crowning days 
of the vital epoch in American history. 

A feature of the Philadelphia theatre at that time was the pres- 
ence of old Carlisle, the high constable and a man of mark in his day. 
He was of gigantic proportions and was always carefully dressed. He 
wore a black velvet coat and small clothes, a flapped waist-coat, silver 
knee and shoe-buckles and a three-cornered cocked hat. He carried 
a large, black cane surmounted with a silver head, on which was en- 
graved the arms of Pennsylvania, and in the streets he was always 
followed by a large Newfoundland dog of great beauty. But, imposing 
as he was, he sometimes found it difficult to maintain order in the old 
Southwark Theatre, and more than once he was compelled to hear the 
rowdies in the gallery shouting “ Carlisle’s March,” in derision and 


defiance of his authority. 


CHAPTER XX. 


JOHN STREET THEATRE, NEW YORK, 1780. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON—A LONG SEASON AT 
THE CAPITAL—NEW PLAYS PRODUCED—DUNLAP’S ‘FATHER ’— 
HENRY’S QUARREL—UNFORTUNATE DISPOSITION OF THE HENRYS— 


RETIREMENT OF MRS. WILLIAMSON. 


Ate days after the close of the Southwark Theatre for the first 

season “by authority,” the old American Company reopened 
the John Street Theatre in New York for an engagement that was to 
last from the 14th of April to the 15th of December. New York, at that 
time, was the seat of government. When the theatre opened, General 
Washington was about to leave Mount Vernon to be inaugurated 
the first President of the United States. Indeed, the day before the 
comedians began their New York campaign, Congress appointed a 
committee to receive the President upon his arrival, and the day after 
the theatre was reopened Mr. Samuel Osgood, whose house he was to 
occupy, was requested to put it in proper condition for his residence, 
at the public expense. All the world, wrote John Armstrong to 
General Gates, is busy collecting flowers and sweets of every kind to 
amuse and delight the President. For many days New York was ab- 
sorbed in the work of preparation, but on the morning of the 23d of 
April the excitement reached its highest point, the ringing of bells and 


the booming of cannon giving notice that Washington had reached 
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Elizabeth-town. From Elizabeth-town Point the President's reception 


was a pageant. Surrounding the ferry-stairs, at the foot of which 
Governor George Clinton awaited the President-elect, the crowd was 
so dense that it required a large force of city officers to make a pas- 
sage for Washington and his party. All the way from the landing- 
place to the executive mansion the streets were packed with an im- 
mense multitude. Every house on the route was decorated—every 
window was filled with the beauty and fashion of the capital. Flowers 
fell in the streets, as if on that bright April-day there was a snow- 
storm of exotics. The excitement only began to subside when Wash- 
ington had taken the oath of office, in the sight of the people, on the 
balcony of the Federal Hall in Wall Street, and bowed as one of the 
humblest of God’s creatures at the divine service that followed at old 
St. Paul’s, in Broadway. 

In marked contrast with the ceaseless activity all around them 
was the apparent inactivity of the comedians. To all appearances the 
theatre was intended to be closed 


from the 18th of April to the 2d 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 


1789. 
April 14—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
True-Born Irishman . . Macklin 
To—Warlial Bssex et eee Jones 
Musical Lady 
18—Clandestine Marriage 
Garrick and Colman 


of May, two days after the in- 
auguration. Whether it was actu- 
ally opened on the latter date, is a 


matter of doubt, as the same bill 


High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
4—Wonder. ... . Mrs. Centlivre 
Musical Lady. 


May 


6—School for Scandal . . Sheridan 
Poomsoldier aa) sale O’ Keefe 
S—— Brothersan emcees Cumberland 
Teyark gre ten to ease Foote 


11—School for Scandal. 
Poor Soldier. 


was announced for the 2d and 4th, 
thus indicating a postponement. 
It may be, however, that the eager- 
ness to obtain places at the play- 
house, was so great, that it was 


unnecessary to advertise in the 
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newspapers. The little city was 
filled with visitors as it had never 
been filled before. 


so great that for the first time in 


The crush was 


its history New York was unable 
to house its guests. The visitors 
were from every part of the Union, 
and many of them, no doubt, had 
never seen a play. That the the- 
atre should have remained closed, 
regardless of such opportunities to 
obtain full houses, without trouble 
or expense, is unlikely, especially 
as the managers were taking an 
active interest in the events of the 
time. On the evening after the 
inauguration the little house in 
John Street was alight with trans- 
parencies, one of which represented 
Fame as an angel descending from 
heaven to crown Washington with 
the emblems of immortality. That 
there was no hiatus during this 
period is all the more likely, be- 
cause there were fewer postpone- 
ments this season than usual on 


account of the indisposition of im- 


portant members of the company. 
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May 13—Rivals. . . . Sheridan 
Ghost . . Mrs. Centlivre 
18—Careless Husband. . . . Cibber 
Padlock a netae Bickerstaff 
20—Roman Father . . . Whitehead 
Lyar. 
22—Brothers. 
Miss in her Teens . . . Garrick 
25—Clandestine Marriage. 
Cross Purposes peren © Brien 


27—She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith 


Widow’s Vow . . Inchbald 
30—George Barnwell . . . Lillo 

Poor Soldier. 
June 1—West Indian. . . . Cumberland 


Mayor of Garratt. . . . . Foote 
2—Fashionable Lover . Cumberland 


Register Office . Reed 
4—Heiress . Burgoyne 
INOS = 6) ce Hr Ge Mrs. Brooke 
5—Clandestine Marriage. 
Citizen een ce ee Murphy 
8—Richard III. . Shakspere 
True-Born Irishman. 
12—School for Soldiers . Henry 


Who’s the Dupe? . . Mrs.Cowley 


22—He Would be a Soldier. . Pilon 
Rosina. 
26—Duenna . . Sheridan 
Robinson Crusoe . . . Sheridan 
z9—Choleric Man . . . Cumberland 
Robinson Crusoe. 
July 1—He Would be a Soldier. 
Who’s the Dupe ? 
6—School for Soldiers. 
Inkle and Yarico . . Colman, Jr. 
Sept. 7—Father . Soe . Dunlap 
Who’s the Dupe? 
g—Father. 
Like Master Like Man. Vanbrugh 
11—Father. 


High Life Below Stairs. 
14—Belle’s Stratagem. Mrs. Cowley 
Inkle and Yarico. 
16—Father. 
Catharine and Petruchio.Shakspere 
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Sept. 21—Wonder. 
Old Maid Murphy 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
24—Monody to the Chiefs. 
English Merchant . . - Colman 
Dead Alive. ..--- O’ Keefe 
(Mrs. Henry’s Benefit.) 
28—Word to the Wise . . - - 
Poor Soldier. 
(Mrs. Morris’ Benefit.) 
1—All in the Wrong . . - Murphy 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 
(Mrs. Henry’s Benefit.) 


5—Merry Wives of Windsor 
Shakspere 


(Barataria acme Pilon 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 
8—Drummer .- Addison 
Agreeable Surprise. . - O’ Keefe 
Shipwreck (Pantomime). 
(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
12—School for Scandal. 
Gols « Gao Go Se Sheridan 
(Mrs. Harper’s Benefit.) 
1g—Duplicity. .....-- Holcroft 
Cheats of Scapin . . . . Otway 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
26—Gustavus Vasa. . - - - Brooke 
Apprentice Murphy 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
Dryden 


Kelly 


Oct. 


30—Tempest 
Love ina Camp. . . 
(Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Woolls’ 
Benefit.) 
5—Provoked Husband. . Vanbrugh 
HainyAumeniGan meme nnies Pilon 
(Mrs. Williamson’s Benefit.) 
g—Maid of the Mill . . Bickerstaff 
Fair American. 
(Mrs. Williamson and Mr. Biddle’s 


Noy. 


Benefit.) 
13—School for Wives . . . . Kelly 
WESTON G Ao 6 6 Go 4 Pilon 
(Mr. Heard and Mr. Ryan’s 
Benefit.) 
16—Jealous Wife. .... Colman 
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Indeed, I find only one instance 
noted in the newspapers during 
the entire season from April to 
December. That was the post- 
ponement of the “ Careless Hus- 
band” and the “ Padlock,” from 
the 15th to the 18th of May, in 
consequence of the illness of Mrs. 
Henry. It is to be regretted that 
the casts were not printed in the 
newspapers at this time, as the 
season was remarkable for the 
number of new pieces produced. 
The earliest of these was Pilon’s 
“ He Would be a Soldier,” a com- 
edy that met with a success be- 
yond its merit in England, but 
never obtained great popularity in 
this country. Cumberland’s “ Chol- 
eric Man” followed on the 2gth, 
and the younger Colman’s “ Inkle 
and Yarico” on the 6th of July, 
the last night of performance pre- 
vious to the summer vacation. 
When the theatre was reopened 
on the 7th of September Dunlap’s 
first comedy, “The Father,” had 


its first production. It was played 
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four times, an unusual success at Nov. 16—Wapping Landlady. 
: ‘ Apprentice. 
that period. O’Keefe’s comic (Gay, Durang and Lake’s Benefit.) 
2 ; == TOs) Fetes cce ee oa O’ Keefe 
opera, “Dead Alive,” had its first i nee ee 


production in this country on the 
24th of September, for Mrs. Hen- 
ry’s benefit, while Mr. Henry, for 
his own benefit, on the 1st of Oc- 
tober, presented a new comedy, 
called “All’s Well that Ends Well; 
or, the Stranger at Home,” written 
“by a citizen of the United States.” 


It was never heard of afterwards. 


(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
30—Cymon and Sylvia . . . Garrick 
Prisgner at Large . . . O’Keefe 
(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 
7—Toy. 
Shakspere Jubilee . . . Colman 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
9—English Merchant. 
Prisoner at Large. 
rt1—Busybody . . . 
Robinson Crusoe. 
15—Heiress. 
Miser gg. uate = ate am. Fielding 


Darby’s Return . - Dunlap 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 


. Mrs. Centlivre 


Mrs. Harper, on her night, brought out Pilon’s farce “ Barataria ;” 
Mr. Morris introduced Holcroft to the American stage, presenting for 
the first time his comedy “ Duplicity,” and Mr. Heard and Mr. Ryan 
for their joint benefit presented one of Pilon’s farces, the “ Invasion.” 
On the last night of the season a sketch by Dunlap, called “ Darby’s 
Return,” was played for Mr. Hallam’s benefit. Dunlap says it was 
written at Wignell’s request for his benefit. If such was the case, it 
is singular that Wignell advertised three pieces for his first night, 
including a new pantomime, of which “ Darby’s Return” was not one, 
and two pieces never performed before in America, O’Keefe’s “ Toy” 
and Sheridan’s “ Critic,” when he took a second benefit—without nam- 
For his second night Mr. Henry gave “Cymon and Sylvia” 


It will be observed that the new 


ing it. 
and O’Keefe’s “ Prisoner at Large.” 
productions were generally presented as benefit novelties. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Henry this season manifested the peculiar 


traits of character for which they were noted among their contempo- 
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raries. Sudden and quick of quarrel was the manager. Capricious 
and disobliging was the manager's wife. A few weeks before the 
close of the season of 1789 in New York Henry printed a card? in 
the newspapers that was in the nature of an appeal, but betrays his 
peculiar foible. I have no knowledge of the.quarrel beyond that 
afforded by the card, but it is evident Henry received a thorough 
drubbing. Indeed, according to the notes of John Durang, he gener- 
ally got the worst of it in his personal encounters. One night, soon 
after this quarrel in New York, he had a set-to with Hallam in the 
dressing-room of the Southwark Theatre, in which, notwithstanding he 
was a large man and Hallam but five feet seven in stature, he was 
beaten. Hallam was a quick, active man, but Henry, owing to his 
frequent attacks of gout, could not fight. It was said the two man- 
agers never agreed but once, and then it was in an emergency. They 
were in a boat on the Schuylkill River near Gray’s Ferry. By some 
means the boat was upset and both fell into the water. As he was in 
danger of drowning, Henry cried in the language of Casar to Cassius, 


“Help me, Hallam, or I sink,” to which his partner answered, “ Help 


1 HeNRY’s CARD.— Zo the Pudlic—Con- table to condemn a man, twenty-three years 


fined to my bed for some days past by the 
severe bruises I received in a late quarrel, 
equally unexpected as unsought and mali- 
ciously misrepresented, not being able as yet 
to leave my room, I am under the necessity 
of thus addressing my friends and the public 
at large, requesting them to suspend their 
opinion till the truth can be fully explained; 
for at present, with my single voice and de- 
bilitated state, any endeavor to stop the tide 
of calumny would be as feeble in the attempt 
as impracticable in the execution. ’Tis on 
the justice and humanity of my fellow citizens 
I must rely, who are too generous, too equi- 


in their service, unheard. 

I, therefore, propose to my opponent, for 
the sake of his character as well as of my 
own, that five or six gentlemen of this city be 
applied to to take upon themselves the (in 
this case) truly kind office to hear both parties 
with the evidence that each can produce. 
On this decision I will cheerfully stake my 
reputation, conscious that I can exonerate 
myself to the satisfaction of the public— 
otherwise content in submitting to their se- 
verest displeasure. JoHN HENRY. 

No. 5 Fair-street. 

October 15th, 1789. 
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me, Henry, or I sink.” On this occasion they actually assisted each 
other. In illustration of their frequent differences Durang tells an 
amusing anecdote. One evening, just previous to a performance, 
Hallam claimed to be very ill and requested Henry, who at the time 
was limping with the gout, to make an apology for him to the 
audience. 

“What shall I say?” Henry asked. “What excuse can I 
make? You look very well.” 

“Say that I am lame,” Hallam replied. 

“That will be of no use—the audience won't believe me,” 
Henry contended. 

“Why not?” Hallam inquired. 

“Because,” said Henry, “they will see that I am lame and that 
you are not.” 

“Well, then,” answered Hallam, “tell them my sympathy for 
you has made me lame.” 

Even before Henry’s pugnacious disposition had brought him 
into a trouble that induced him to print his humiliating card in the 
newspaper’s, Mrs. Henry’s capriciousness was the occasion for loud 
complaints. As early as the 13th of May a correspondent, “ Eugene,” 
wrote to the New York Gazefte to say that as an actress she should 
show a disposition to please the public in the display of her theatrical 
abilities. Her refusal to take the part of Morah, which “Eugene” said 
he was persuaded Mrs. Harper would resign to her with cheerfulness, 
was the occasion for this reproof. From that time until her death 
Mrs. Henry was always in trouble, and both at Philadelphia and at 


Annapolis she was hissed and in danger of being driven from 


the stage. 
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After the close of this season in New York the name of Mrs. 
Williamson disappears from the bills. Mrs. Williamson joined the 


ican Company at Baltimore 
Mrs. WILLIAMSON’S PARTS. Americ C pany, 


in 1788, and subsequently played 


_o _ with it both in Philadelphia and 
(Ghitee ee GMS cose aqclhoUnest ai2 Lucia 
Clandestine Marriage... .-- - Fanny New York. She seems to have 
English Merchant... .- - Mrs. Goodman 
Fashionable Lover. . . . Mrs. Bridgemore been the successor of Mrs. Sewell. 
leks Ao ne ; shana Aemres Miss Alton Whether she had little ability or 
Much Ado About Nothing. . . . Margaret 
Rivalsice “cyanea to oe eae Julia was an accomplished actress, it is 
Romeo and Juliet. ...-+-+--- Nurse, : 

J impossible to say from the few 

farces. 
Gross; Purposes! meme arene ae Emily parts in which she is known to 
Robinson Crusoe . . . - Donna Pantalina : 
Shakspere Jubilee. - - . . - =: Lettice have appeared. The professional 
True-Born Irishman . . . Lady Kinnegard yank even of the ladies who were 


specially favored is scarcely indicated by their work. For instance, 
Dunlap says there were two Misses Tuke brought out by Hallam, one 
after the other. It is impossible to determine from the bills whether 
the Miss Tuke of 1785 and 1787 was the same person, and so an 
attempt to judge other actresses from their parts must be futile. Mrs. 
Williamson’s place was afterwards taken, if it can be said she hada 
successor, by Mrs. Hamilton, who had been with the company in 
Jamaica and who rejoined it at Baltimore, where she was first noticed 
as Mrs. Blandish in the “ Heiress.” Mrs. Hamilton remained with the 
American Company for a number of years. The presence of Mrs. 
Hamilton in the United States is easily accounted for, but the coming 
of such actresses as Mrs. Remington, Mrs. Sewell and Mrs. Williamson, 
who appeared only to disappear, cannot be readily explained. Mrs. 
. Sewell afterwards kept a girl’s school in New York and Philadelphia, 


but the fate of the others is unknown. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WILLIAM DUNLAP. 


THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL PLAYWRIGHT IN THE. UNITED STATES—DUN- 
LAP’S LITERARY CHARACTER—HIS FIRST COMEDY—IT IS NOT 
PRODUCED—“THE FATHER” AND “ DARBY’S RETURN ”—A GLANCE 


AT HIS DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Ae William Dunlap was the first American man of letters who 

made the writing of plays a profession, he is entitled to a con- 
sideration that needs be accorded to few of his successors, Although 
he wrote, or adapted, as many as sixty-three dramatic pieces, he was 
more than a playwright. As an artist he painted numerous portraits 
and many sketches of his theatrical contemporaries, most of them, it 
must be confessed, wretched caricatures. His frontispiece to the 
“Contrast” would have been discreditable to a self-taught amateur. 
His sketch of himself, showing his painting of “Hamlet” to his father 
and mother, is grotesque. His drawing of Mrs. Hallam (Miss Tuke), 
as Mariana in the “ Dramatist,” is only remarkable for the acuteness 
of the actress’ nose. His so-called portrait of Mrs. Wignell, engraved 
for the collected edition of his plays, ought to have cost him the 
lady’s friendship. Besides being playwright and artist, he became a 
manager and failed through his want of knowledge of the theatrical 
business. Then he wrote a biography of George Frederick Cooke, in 
which he exaggerated Cooke’s love of the bottle but showed little real 
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appreciation of Cooke’s art. Not content with this, he wrote a so- 
called novel, “ The Water-Drinker,” in which he introduced Cooke by 
name and once more exaggerated his vices. At last, when he was an 
old man, among other books that he produced as a hack writer, he 
published a “ History of the American Theatre,” that for more than 
half a century was accepted as an authority, because no one took the 
trouble to inquire into its character. There probably never was a book 
written to throw light upon a subject that succeeded so completely in 
confusing it. Dunlap’s statements of fact are almost always misstate- 
ments, either in whole or in part. His account of the Hallams in 
England is wholly fictitious. His statements in regard to the first 
Annapolis Theatre, and of the appearance of Wynell and Herbert, of 
the original Hallam company, at the Maryland metropolis, are entirely 
erroneous. Probability never entered into his guesses. He reprinted 
an epilogue that he attributed to Singleton, a player, notwithstanding 
Singleton had been absent from the country five years at the time of 
its delivery. Had he examined the files of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which he could have seen and which he should have examined, before 
undertaking to write history, he would have found that the original 
version of this epilogue was written by Adam Thomson, of Phila- 
delphia. The Southwark Theatre, he says, was built in 1760, instead 
of 1766; that this is not a misprint is proved by the fact that he 
ignores the actual building and opening of the theatre altogether. 
John Henry’s debut he places in New York instead of Philadelphia, 
and so, too, with the Storer sisters. In 1771, when that famous brick 
theatre at Annapolis, that he was led to believe was in existence as 
early as 1752, was built and opened, he had entirely lost sight of the 


American Company. He had no knowledge of the existence of other 
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companies before the Revolution, and he asserted as certain that God- 
frey’s play, “The Prince of Parthia,” was not performed, whereas it 
was produced by Douglass’ company more than twenty years before 
the production of the “ Contrast.” His dates are almost always wrong. 
He seems even to have blundered in regard to the conditions under 
which some of his own pieces were produced. He thus presents to- 
the world the remarkable example of a man who wrote the annals of 
the American stage from some scattered memoranda and out of his 
own head. The consequence of all this was that the stream of Amer- 
ican theatrical history was poisoned at its source. Dunlap’s mistakes 
permeate everything that has since been written about the early history 
of the American theatre, even down to a recent American supplement! 
to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” So many and so inexcusable were 
Dunlap’s inaccuracies that it is impossible not to wonder at the mental 
equipment of a man who could be guilty of them and yet claim for 
himself that he was, like Colley Cibber, the only man of his time fitted 
for his task. 

While it is impossible not to condemn Dunlap’s: work as a his- 
torian in the severest terms, it must be conceded to him, by way of 
partial exculpation, that he was one of the peculiar products of a 
peculiar time. There was no man of his epoch more thoroughly rep- 
resentative of its conditions, aspirations and opportunities. He was 
the son of Samuel Dunlap, a North of Ireland man, who was at one 
time an officer in an English regiment, and as such participated in the 
siege of Quebec, where Wolfe fell. William was born at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., February roth, 1766, and was an only child. His educa- 
tion was neglected, but his love of books was strong and he was a 


voracious reader. While he was still a lad his father, who was a loy- 
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alist, removed to New York City, then occupied by the British. Asa 
youth he devoted himself to drawing, and found delight in attending 
the performances of the military players at the theatre in John Street. 
All his boyish occupations and amusements, however, were suspended 
for many months by a wound, caused by a missile thrown by one of 
his playmates, that resulted in the loss of his right eye. When the 
war closed, in 1783, the young man, then only 17 years old, went to 
England to study painting under Benjamin West. There he made 
little progress as an art student, much of his time being devoted to the 
theatres, of which he was a constant attendant. After a residence of 
four years in London he came back to New York, to hear encomiums 
of the “Contrast,” which had been produced just previous to his re- 
turn. Royall Tyler’s success inspired him with an ambition to become 
a dramatist and a man of letters. He at once determined to write a 
play, an undertaking in which he was encouraged by other young men 
of like ambitions, his friends and associates. Measured by the later 
standards of judgment his literary, dramatic and artistic work can be 
accorded no high praise, but in an age that produced little that was 
excellent in literature, in art or in research, there was no reason why 
William Dunlap should prove exceptional in genius. But faulty as he 
was as painter, as dramatist and as historian, he was in advance of his 
time—in advance of the other young men with whom he associated 
and who sounded the praises of each other so vigorously. He wrote 
better plays than either of his two friends—John Blair Linn and Elihu 
Hubbard Smith. As a writer he excelled his friend, Charles Brockden 
Brown, except in fiction. He wrote verse that, commonplace as it 
was, was scarcely inferior to the other verses in the once popular 


“Columbian Muse.” Even his “ History of the American Theatre,” 
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full of mistakes as it is—mistakes for which it is impossible to forgive 
him—has some features that commend it. His professional relations 
with Hallam, Henry, Wignell, Hodgkinson and Cooper, his personal 
contact with Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Hallam, Mrs. Merry and 
other distinguished actresses, enabled him to present posterity with 
portraits of the early players on the American stage that the world 
could ill afford to have lost. But for him many details of a personal 
nature for the first quarter of a century after the Revolution would 
have been obliterated from our dramatic annals. Had he not been at 
once jealous and abusive of every one outside of his own immediate 
circle of friends, ignoring the efforts of others not inferior to his own, 
he might be looked upon as a very interesting figure of a time when 
aspiration was, as yet, unable to realize her ambitious aims. 

Dunlap’s first comedy, the “Modest Soldier; or, Love in New 
York,” was written in a few weeks in the autumn or winter of 1787. 
A Yankee servant, a travelled American, a Revolutionary officer, a 
New York fop of the time; and an old gentleman and his two daugh- 
ters, one of the ladies lively and the other serious, made up the list of 
characters drawn by the young dramatist. The comedy written, the 
author began to look about him for some one to introduce him to 
those mighty potentates, the managers. At that time there was living 
in New York, under an assumed name, an English actor, who had 
occupied a position of some importance on the London boards, Mr. 
Dubellamy. “He was now past his meridian,’ Dunlap says, “ but 
still a handsome man.” If Dubellamy ever played in the United 
States, all trace of his appearances has been lost. To Dunlap he was 
pointed out as a medium of communication with the managers, Hallam 


and Henry. To him the young dramatist applied, finding the old 
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actor sufficiently easy of access and full of the courtesy of the old 
school. A meeting was arranged at the City Tavern, where the play 
was read by the author over a bottle of Madeira, both the wine and 
‘the comedy receiving the approbation of the veteran. Dubellamy’s 
compliments, as Dunlap reports them, were almost grotesque—too 
highly flavored even to deceive the eager playwright. The comedy 
was excellent in Dubellamy’s opinion—‘“ wanted a little pruning, but 
far less than ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ when Goldsmith read it to us in 
the green-room.” An introduction to the managers followed, and the 
play was again read by appointment at Henry’s house, in the presence 
of Mr. Hallam and Mr. and Mrs. Henry. The lady was polite, Henry 
complimentary, Hallam shy and silent. The result was that the com- 
edy was accepted and cast, if not put in rehearsal, but it was never 
produced. Eager as the managers were to strengthen themselves with 
the New York public by courting the budding literary talent of the 
capital, there were insurmountable obstacles to its production. There 
was no part for Henry. Hallam’s part was inferior to that assigned to 
Wignell. Mrs. Morris was cast by the author for the lively sister, the 
part being in every way superior to that designed for Mrs. Henry. 
There were consequent delays, and finally a postponement until the 
following season. Then alterations were proposed and made to suit 
Mrs. Henry, but the objections to the comedy were past remedy. Un- 
consciously the author had written a play best suited to the comic 
powers of Mrs. Morris and Mr. Wignell, who were already at variance 
with the managers. In the meantime, while still buoyed up with a 
hope of the speedy production of his first work, Dunlap wrote a 
second comedy in which, as it happened, there was a part suited to 


Henry and another that was not displeasing to his wife. The lively 
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lady this time was inferior to the character assigned to Mrs. Henry. 
Mr. Henry seized upon this comedy with avidity; the author was 
easily persuaded to allow it to precede the production of his earlier 
work, and the first was ultimately consigned to oblivion. 

Dunlap’s second comedy, which was first produced September 
7th, 1789, was called “The Father; or, American Shandyism.” It was 
in five acts and was supplied with the customary prologue and epi- 
logue, both written by the author of the comedy, the former being 
spoken by Mr. Wignell and the latter by Mrs. Henry. These produc- 
tions were smoothly written, but neither contained anything either new 
or striking. The usual allusions were made to the obscenity of the 
stage in the past, coupled with the assurance that 

If displeased with this night’s homespun fare, 
Your palates ask high-seasoned food and rare, 
This artless muse has none; but, free from waste, 
Invites you to a frugal, plain repast ; 
Fruits of your country’s growth, food for the mind, 
Where moral truth and sentiment are joined. 

The epilogue is in a lighter vein, Mrs. Henry, as Ass Feltou, 

speaking as if to the author behind the scenes: 
A comedy, good sir, I think you call it ? 
A tragedy as well—how I could maul it! 
Oh, had my fate but placed me in the pit, 
Or up with you, ye thunderers of wit, 
Yad groan’d and hiss’d, until the roof had split. 
(Advances to the audience.) 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! I’ve frighten’d him to death 
And rail’d and rag’d till I am out of breath. 

The comedy was published immediately after its production ; 

was reprinted in the Massachusetts Magazine for October and Novem- 


ber, 1789, from which it was recently copied as one of the publications 
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of the Dunlap Society; was republished at Halifax, and finally, in 
1807, was included in a partial collection of Dunlap’s dramatic works, 
with the title of the “Father of an Only Child.” Dunlap claimed for 
it that it was the first American play that was printed after being per- 
formed in a regular theatre. It must be said, however, that the 
“ Prince of Parthia” was printed before it was performed, and that the 
publication of the “ Contrast” had long been projected and appeared 
a few months after the appearance of the “ Father.” 

The success of Dunlap’s comedy as a dramatic production is 


open to question. At most, the reception accorded it was what in 
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a benefit night. That it was care- 
fully studied and well performed we may accept the assurances of 
Dunlap. That it was “received with great applause by the citizens” 
is all the more open to doubt, because Dunlap’s declaration that the 
comedy was played until the benefits began, about three weeks, is mis- 
leading. Asa matter of fact, it was played only three times in succes- 
sion, one week ; was then laid aside for the production of the “ Belle’s 
Stratagem,” and for the following play-night, the 16th of September, 
was advertised for the “last time.” Evidently the historian of the 


American Theatre was partial to the author of the “ Father.” 
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The plot of the comedy was strictly local, the action taking 
place in New York. The first act is merely introductory. Mr. Hallam 
and Mrs. Morris as I. and Mrs. Racket are at breakfast, Racket wear- 
ing a patch on his nose, the result of testing his horsemanship on the 
back of a cow the night before. His wife complains of his intemper- 
ance and inattention, and he responds by reading from a newspaper the 
vote of the New York Legislature ratifying the new Constitution. The 
lady retires and Ranter (Mr. Biddle), called Rusport in the “Father of 
an Only Child,” enters. He is an impostor, who pretends to be a 
British officer on his way to Canada. His purpose is to seduce Js. 
Racket and then marry her sister, Miss Felton (Mrs. Henry), called 
Caroline in the later version. The sisters are the wards of Colonel 
Duncan (Mr. Henry)—afterwards called Colonel Campbell—who arrives 
in New York, accompanied by his servant Cartridge (Mr. Ryan)—a 
sort of Corporal Trim, rechristened Platoon—to visit the sisters. He 
finds Mrs. Racket leaning too confidingly upon the arm of Ranter, who 
boldly avows his wicked intentions in those “asides” that were such 
an essential part of talking comedy. The second act, like the first, is 
mere dialogue—a conversation between Duncan and Cartridge about 
playing at fortifications, after the manner of Shandy and Trim; a con- 
versation of Col. Duncan with Miss Felton and the Widow Grenade 
(Mrs. Harper), Iss Felton’s duenna, who always speaks in military 
language, and a conversation between Dr. Quiescent (Mr. Wignell)— 
afterwards Zatt/e, the Marplot of the piece—and Mr. and Mrs. Racket. 
The doctor is never quiescent, but rattles on with his tattle to the end 
of the act. In the third act AZiss Felton sighs for her lover, Cape, 
Ffaller (Mr. Harper), and reveals to the Colonel the persecutions to 
which she is subjected by Dr. Quiescent and Ranter. In the fourth 
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act Haller turns up, disguised as an old soldier, accompanied by Lzeut, 
Campley (Mr. Woolls), his friend. They are in search of Marsh, 
Haller’s former servant—Ranter—who is thwarted and exposed in 
the fifth act, Miss Felton finding her lover and Col. Duncan ason. The 
parts not heretofore mentioned, Susannah (Miss Tuke) and Jacod (Mr. 
Lake), a German soldier left behind by the Hessian contingent, were 
the servants in the Racket household. As Jonathan, in the “ Con- 
trast,” was the first stage Yankee, so Jacob was the first introduction of 
the broken English that has resulted in the German dialect comedian. 
The merits of the comedy were summed up by Dunlap himself, when 
he said they had never entitled it to revival. It was played in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in 1790, but was not given more than once in 
either of these cities. It was, however, repeated in Philadelphia during 
the season of 1790-91. As finally revised by the author it was never 
played at all. 

Whether “ Darby’s Return” was written for Mr. Wignell’s benefit, 
as Dunlap asserts, or was first presented for the benefit of Mr. Hallam, 


; as the advertisements indicate, it 
DARBY’S RETURN. 


certainly proved a popular inter- 
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vember or the goth of December, 
President Washington witnessed the representation. In this trifle 
Darby, in the “ Poor Soldier,” returns to Ireland, and recounts his ad- 
ventures in Europe and America. Many of the passages made direct 
reference to the President, and when Dardy told of the adoption 


of the Federal Constitution and of the inauguration, which was an 
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event still fresh in every mind, the audience intently watched every 
change in Washington’s countenance. According to Dunlap, he smiled 
at these lines alluding to the change in the government: 


There, too, I saw some mighty pretty shows; 
A revolution without blood or blows, 

For, as I understand the cunning elves, 

The people all revolted from themselves ; 


but he looked serious when Daréy told of 


A man who fought to free the land from woe, 
Like me, had left his farm, a-soldiering to go; 
But having gained his point he had, like me, 
Returned his own potato-ground to see. 

But there he could not rest. With one accord 
He’s called to be a kind of—not a lord— 

I don’t know what—he’s not a great man sure— 
For poor men love him just as he were poor. 


When Kathleen asked: 
How looked he, Darby? Was he short or tall? 

Dunlap says “his countenance showed embarrassment from the ex. 
pectation of one of those eulogiums which he had been obliged to hear 
on many public occasions, and which must doubtless have been a severe 
trial to his feelings; but Dardy’s answer that he had not seen him, 
because he had mistaken a man ‘all lace and glitter, botherum and 
shine’ for him, until all the show had passed, relieved the hero from 
apprehension of further personality, and he indulged in what was with 
him extremely rare, a hearty laugh.” 

Dunlap’s subsequent work belongs to other epochs, but the 
reader’s interest in it will not tempt him to wish for an account of it 


out of the chronological order. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, 1790. 


THE COMEDIANS IN PHILADELPHIA—A LONG ENGAGEMENT AT THE 
SOUTHWARK THEATRE—DEBUT OF THE FIRST ACTOR OF AMER- 
ICAN BIRTH—‘‘ WIDOW OF MALABAR’’—BRIEF ENGAGEMENTS AT 


BALTIMORE AND ANNAPOLIS. 


NG ee New York continued to be the seat of government 

during the greater part of the year 1790, the Old American 
Company was absent from the capital until late in 1791. Philadelphia 
at that time was the metropolis, and before the comedians once more 
turned their faces towards New York had again become the capital. 
Here the company remained from the beginning of January to the 
middle of July, visiting Baltimore in the summer and Annapolis in the 
autumn, and returning to Philadelphia in December. The year was 
one of steady work, almost without incident, but it was the last year 
when anything like harmony was maintained in the old organization 
that had so long held a monopoly of the American stage. The 
American spirit was beginning to assert itself and was no longer dis- 
posed to be content with the meagre theatrical service of the colonial 
era. This new spirit found expression, as we have seen, in Dunlap’s 
prologue to the “ Father” and in the play itself, and Samuel Low, a 
New York banker, chose opposition to the Federal Union as the theme 
of a comedy written in 1788 and printed in 1789. This piece was 
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called the “ Politician Outwitted.” 


Although offered to Hallam and 


Henry for production, it was not accepted—“‘ rejected by the managers,” 


says Dunlap, with that narrow spirit that always characterized his 


treatment of his contemporaries, “and printed for their justification by 


the author.” 


Mr. Low’s Politician has at least one merit—he is a type 


of the anti-Federalists who sought to prevent the adoption of the Con- 


stitution of the United States. 


The Philadelphia season of 1790 began on the 6th of January 


and did not finally close until the 19th of July. The opening bill was 


advertised for the 8th as well as 
the 6th of January, but whether-it 
was repeated is uncertain, as the 
theatre was closed during the next 
ten days for alterations, because 
the house was found to be too 
cold. After it was reopened on 
the 18th, performances were given 
regularly three times a week until 
Passion Week, when the theatre 
was again closed from the 27th of 
March to the 5th of April. Dun- 
lap’s “ Father” was played for the 
first and only time this season 
in Philadelphia on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, and on the 22d, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, “Gustavus Vasa” 
was performed in honor of the 


father of his country. For the 


LisT OF PERFORMANCES. 


1790. 
Jans 6=—Rivalsive, ai een. ese Sheridan 
Gili 5 6 ooh . - . Sheridan 
18—Miser@om. pt tar ee Fielding 
OMG WE as 6 Go eo 6 Murphy 


20—Clandestine Marriage 
Garrick and Colman 


Miss in her Teens . . . Garrick 
22—— (Gam estelar. meat iee Moore 
Who’s the Dupe? . Mrs. Cowley 
25—All in the Wrong. . . . Murphy 


Catharine and Petruchio 
Shakspere 


27—She Stoops to Conquer . Goldsmith 
High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
29—Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Farquhar 
Musical Lady Colman 
1—Wonder. ... . Mrs. Centlivre 
Musical Lady. 
3—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 


Feb. 


Prisoner at Large . . . O’Keefe 
Cease 5 & am o 5 6 Dunlap 
Ley ale ome mien te Brood mot he Foote 
8—School for Scandal . . . Sheridan 
Prisoner at Large. 
1o—Love in a Village . . Bickerstaff 
Robinson Crusoe . . . Sheridan 


12—Brothers (Shipwreck) . Cumberland 
Robinson Crusoe, 
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Feb. 15—Heiress. . . . + © Burgoyne 
Musical Lady. 
17——|ealous Wife... ons Colman 
Who’s the Dupe? 
19—Harliof Essex 2) ene Jones 
Dead Alive. <=. » | O’ Keefe 
22—Gustavus Vasa .....- Brooke 
Who’s the Dupe ? 
24—Constant Couple . . . Farquhar 
Love ina Camp. . . . O’Keefe 
26—Hamlet . . . Shakspere 
Wrangling Lovers . . . . Lyon 
27—Constant Couple. 
Love in a Camp. 
March 1—Venice Preserved . . . . Otway 
PoorSoldier. . . . . . O’Keefe 


3—Merry Wives of Windsor 


Shakspere 
Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley 
5—West Indian . . . . Cumberland 
Citizens ee ore eee . Murphy 
8—Richard III.. . Shakspere 
Prisoner at Large. 
1o—English Merchant . . . Colman 
Lyar. 
ee DIES 4 4 8 nS 8 GS Home 
Dead Alive. 
15 —Douglas. 
Cross Purposes. . . O’Brien 
17—Love Makes a Man . . . Cibber 
Miss in her Teens. 
26—SelimaandAzor. . . . .« Collier 
Prisoner at Large. 
27—George Barnwell . . - Lillo 
Love in a Camp. 
April 5—Macbeth . Shakspere 


Wrangling Lovers. 
6—George Barnwell. 

Love in a Camp. 
8—George Barnwell. 

Ghost . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
10—Toy . - O'Keefe 

Wrangling Lovers. 

(Benefit of the Poor.) 

14—School for Scandal. 

Poor Soldier. 
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19th and 24th of March the bill 
of the 17th was advertised, thus 
indicating postponements. When 
“Douglas” was played on the 
13th of March, a young gentle- 
man made his first appearance on 
the stage as Young Norval. This 
was John Martin, to whom Dun- 
lap accords the credit of being 
the first actor of American birth. 
Martin was born in New York 
and was intended for the bar, but, 
“induced by habits of idleness 
and the applause bestowed on his 
recitations by his idle compan- 
ions,” he abandoned the law for 
the stage. He was a young man 
of fair complexion, medium height 
That Dunlap’s 


account of the causes that led 


and light figure. 


Martin to adopt the stage was 
overdone is apparent from the his- 
torian’s further declarations that 
the actor worked hard, lived poor 
and became a useful if not a bril- 
liant player. The performance for 
the benefit of the poor on the roth 


of April was advertised as “in lieu 
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of any penalty incurred before 
repeal.” After the performance 
of the 24th of April the house was 
closed until the 3d of May for 
“decorations.” Complaint was 
made after Henry presented “ Sel- 
ima and Azor” for his benefit, that 
all ranks were enraptured with its 
sing-song nonsense, while the fin- 
est scenes in Shakspere were neg- 
lected. This complaint found 
justification in the fact that Mrs. 
Henry, who had intended “ Romeo 
and Juliet” for her benefit, was 
led to change her bill “at the de- 
sire of friends.” Among the pieces 
that had their first production in 
Philadelphia were O’Keefe’s “ Pris- 
oner at Large” and “Dead Alive,” 
Dunlap’s “ Father” and “ Darby’s 
Return,” Henry’s “School for 
Soldiers,” Mrs. Cowley’s “ Belle’s 
Stratagem,” Jackman’s farce “All 
the World’s a Stage,’ and an 
anonymous interlude originally 
produced at the Haymarket, called 
“Walt anzHour After” Supper. 


The only play that was even partly 
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END O—=—/aTage eeprom heey un ats Hill 
INGE CG co Bees Mrs. Brooke 
19—Toy 
Critic 
22—Tamerlane. <. 5 . . « Rowe 
Apprentice . . . . . . Murphy 
24——empest yates Dryden 
Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Prisoner at Large. 
May 3—Alexander the Great . . . . Lee 


5—Alexander the Great. 
Poor Soldier. 
7 —Widow of Malabar . Humphreys 


WAT 5 5 6 6 a 5 + . Pilon 
10—Widow of Malabar. 

Devilto Pay... . Coffey 
13—Othello~ 2 3. se Shakspere 

Padlockc!s he.s .aens Bickerstaff 
17—School for Soldiers. . . . Henry 

Half an Hour After Supper. 

Inkle and Yarico . . Colman, Jr. 


(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 


20—Maid of the Mill . . . Bickerstaff 
Monody on the Chiefs. 
Cymon and Sylvia . . . Garrick 


(Mrs. Henry’s Benefit.) 
24—Belle’s Stratagem . Mrs. Cowley 
True-Born Irishman . . Macklin 
(Mrs. Morris’ Benefit.) 
27—Rivals. 
Baratariais. te. tama 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 
31—Grecian Daughter . . . Murphy 
WEES 4 4 8S S-a ee quake 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
3—School for Wives. . . . . Kelly 
All the World’s a Stage . Jackman 
(Mrs. Harper’s Benefit.) 
7—Mrs. Henry’s Benefit. 
(Bill as before.) 
1o—Duenna. . Sheridan 
Shakspere Jubilee . Colman 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 


June 


14—Theodosius. .... , Ise 
Miser. 
Darby’s Return Dunlap 


(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
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June 17—Mr. Woolls’ Benefit. 
(Bill as before.) 
24—Suspicious Husband . . Hoadly 
Harlequin’s Invasion . . Garrick 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
1—Clandestine Marriage. 
Banditti 
Harlequin Cook. 


(Benefit of Martin, Heard, Biddle 
and Mrs. Hamilton.) 


7—Contrast 
Agreeable Surprise. . 
Ombres Chinoises. 
Harlequin Skeleton. 


(Benefit of Ryan, Robinson, Du- 
rang and Gay.) 
12—Merchant of Venice. . Shakspere 


July 
O’ Keefe 


Pe Cee ee Tyler 
. O'Keefe 


Lying Valet. ..--- Garrick 
(Benefit of Mr. Morris and Mrs. 
Harper.) 
19—Tamerlane. 
Deserterrancat aa mnon cee Dibdin 


(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 


of American origin that had its 
first production during the season 
was the “Widow of Malabar,” 
translated from the French of M. 
Le Mierre by Colonel David 
Humphreys, who had been aide- 
de-camp to General Washington. 
Colonel Humphreys was, per- 
haps, the most noteworthy liter- 
ary snob of his period, and it is to 
his snobbery that the preservation 
of the cast of the ‘“ Widow of Mal- 
To him, indeed, 


was ascribed some of that anti- 


abar”’ was due. 


republican etiquette that was part of the President’s levees in the 


early period of Washington’s administration. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that his snobbery is part 
He 


could not bring himself to say 


of the history of the play. 


that he had merely translated the 
Frenchman’s work—when he pub- 
lished it in his own so-called “Mis- 


cellaneous Works,” as he did al- 


Wipow oF MALABAR. 


Bich Priest Sin) = ieee Mr. Henry 
Young Bramin ....-.-.-- Mr. Harper 
Bramin'<, 0.) <ct0- eee Mr. Biddle 
French General. . . . +s + Mr, Hallam 
French Officer... .-. - Mr. Wignell 
OfiCen staan) e, en eee Mr. Martin 
Patima ee ion ee Miss Tuke 
Lanissa =’. (yes an ee Mrs. Henry 


most immediately after its production—he described the tragedy as 


“imitated” from the French. This publication contains the original 


cast. The play was dedicated by the author to Colonel Trumbull, 


who liked him but could not refrain from making fun of him. Hum- 


phreys, however, always accepted Trumbull’s raillery with a good 
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grace, preferring to regard the satire as humor. That he was a brave 


soldier and worthy man is undeniable, but only a person who mistook 


vanity for genius could thus sum up his military career in verse :-— 


With what high chiefs I play’d my early part; 
With Parsons first, whose eye, with piercing ken, 
Reads through the hearts, the characters of men ; 
Then how I aid’d, in the following scene, 
Death-daring Putnam—then immortal Greene— 
Then how great Washington my youth approv’d, 
In rank preferr’d, and as a parent lov’d. 


The “ Widow of Malabar” as a play for stage production has 


been described as full of intensity in italics and shrieks ascending to 


small pica capitals. The prologue was spoken by Mr. Hallam and 


the epilogue by Mrs. Henry. Colonel Humphreys afterwards wrote 


a comedy that he offered to John Bernard when he was the Boston 


manager, but it was never produced. 
No criticisms of the productions of the season were printed in 


the newspapers and no casts in the advertisements, but the Lndependent 


Gazetteer published what 
may be regarded as a com- 
bined criticism and cast of 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” 
in verse, as the comedy was 
played on the 29th of Jan- 
uary. The lines of the un- 
known versifier are smooth 
and graceful, and his com- 
pliments to the players 
were, perhaps, not alto- 
gether undeserved. They 


VOL. II.—19. 


A CRITICISM IN VERSE. 


Thalia sent sound morals to restore, 
Goldsmith, invites thy genius to her shore ; 
We praise that plot which thou alone could’st form, 
And may thy genuine wit our bosoms warm. 

With decent action Morris charms each breast— 
Hardcastle in his humor stands confest. 

Harper here shines with more than common art, 
And blunders with good sense thro’ A/arlow’s part. 

The Gentleman in Hastings we esteem— 
Judicious Hallam truly copies him. 

Wignell, I own (instructed in his school) 
A man of sense alone can act the fool. 
Such rays of humor in thy Tony shine, 
Goldsmith, we judge, for Wignell wrote each line ; 
But when we view the happy plan in print, 
We think that Wignell gave to him the hint. 

The gentler Harper our esteem commands— 
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Our hearts applaud her more than e’en our hands; convey, besides, the pleas- 
Tis her’s to borrow art from real life, . ; "a 
And show th’ indulgent mother and fond wife. ing if somewhat prosaic in- 


Fair Morris, how shall I attempt thy praise ! formation that Hallam had 


Chaste in thy humor—elegant each phrase ;— 
Thy worth all tastes must charm, all hearts engage, at last been induced to 
Thy Constance is the glory of the sta; e. : 

i ra = yield the part of Tony 
Lumpkin to Wignell. There was, however, an exception to the 


omission of casts in the advertisements on a single occasion early 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. in the season—when Miss IN HER TEENS. 
“ = 

Lord Ogelby . Mr. Hallam the “Clandestine Mar Flash . . . . Mr. Wignell 
Sterling _ . Mr. Mortis riage” and “ Miss in Loveit. . . . Mr. Hallam 
Lovewell . Pull-ae-e aes Mr. Morris 
Selene ora her Teens” were giv- Jasper. . . . Mr. Woolls 
Brush . . . - Mr. Wignel Fribble. . . . Mr. Harper 
— Be oe en on the 20th of SD Ma ee 
ergeant Flower =it. N00" The o Miss Biddy . . Miss Tuke 
Traverse . . . . Mr. Lake January. : nly 
Trueman . . . . Mr.Gay new name that occurs at this time is that of 
Mrs. Heidelberg Mrs. Harper 
Fanny . . . . Mrs. Henry Mr. Gay, who never became an actor of con- 
Betty . . . Mrs. Hamilton : : 

sequence. Mr. Henry, being the acting man- 
INEWO~ yo 0 oC Miss Tuke eS os 2 8 


Miss Sterling . Mrs. Morris ager, was no longer disposed to act when he 
could be spared from the casts, and the capricious Mrs. Henry also 
began to imitate the example of her lord. In consequence of this 
indifference they soon provoked a spirit of hostility that embittered 
the rest of their lives. 

According to Durang’s “diary,” which was probably imaginary, 
the company proceeded to their old quarters in John Street, “ New 
York being a better theatrical town at this time.” As a matter 
of fact the company went to Baltimore and did not return to New 
York for more than a year. The Baltimore theatre was announced 
to be opened on the 16th of August, but as the same bill was 
again advertised for the 23d, it is probable the opening was delayed 
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fora week. The season was without incident, except a complaint in 


the Maryland Journal that gentle- 
men were in the habit of com- 
ing into engaged boxes uninvited. 
Although most of the pieces were 
new to Baltimore, none of them 
were played for the first time by 
the company. Among them, how- 
ever, was a number of first casts, 
including the “Critic,” “ Prisoner 
at Large” and “‘Belle’s Strata- 


” 


gem.” These pieces had now 
taken their place in the repertoire 


of the company, and the casts as 


List OF PERFORMANCES—Saltimore. 
1790. 
Aug. 16—Suspicious Husband Hoadly 

High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
27—Roman Father. . . Whitehead 


Gals. « 6 B 6 . Sheridan 
Sept. 4—Tamerlane .... Rowe 
Prisoner at Large . . . O'Keefe 


to—Clandestine Marriage 
Garrick and Colman 


Prisoner at Large. 


MGS eh Gon gos Sooo O’ Keefe 
MAVENS 5 GG po of & 6 Dunlap 
IEG & of tea So ¢ Foote 

22—Earl of Essex SE ones 
Dead Alive. . . O'Keefe 
24—Delle’s Stratagem . Mrs. Cowley 
Loveina Camp... . O’Keefe 

Os (hres 5 6 65 6 ¢ 6 < Sheridan 
Madcap . . . Fielding 


now given were, no doubt, substantially the same as when they were 


previously played in New York and Philadelphia. 


Sheridan’s “ Critic” had been known to the English stage ten 


CRITIC. 
IDRIS 2 Ge og oes , Mr. Wignell 
SHG? 2 ob eo 56 Bg 5 . Mr. Hallam 
Ip A 6 oo Oo OOo S Mr. Ryan 
JAMES poe © . Mr. Harper 
eS IDA 5 5 bb oe . Mrs. Morris 
Sir Christopher Hatton . . . . Mr. Morris 


. . Mr. Robinson 
Mr. Woolls 


Sir Walter Raleigh . 
Governor of Tilbury Fort . . . 


Earl of Leicester . . Mr. Heard 
Word) Burleigh yes) cni5 ee Mr. Durang 
IRS EBAGS 5, bio BG Oa e . Mr. Ryan 
Don Whiskerandos. ... . . Mr. Martin 
(Goisokinte a 5s Bog 5 Oo ooo Mrs. Hamilton 
First Niece . . Miss Tuke 
Second Niecersee ane  e Mrs. Hamilton 
Tilburina .. . Mrs. Harper 


years when it was first produced in 
this country,in New York, October 
12th, 1789, for Mr. Harper’s benefit. 
It was afterwards played in Phila- 
delphia. The Baltimore cast, the 
earliest extant, indicates that Sz 
Fretful Plagiary was cut out of the 
piece in these performances. Both 
Sir Fretful and Dangle were por- 
traits of dramatic authors of the 


time, the latter, it is said, being in- 
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tended for Thomas Vaughan, author of the “ Hotel” and other pieces. 
As a burlesque of the tragedy of the period the “Critic” was a great 
success, and its immediate effect was to kill William Hodson’s un- 
fortunate “Zoraida,” which followed it at Drury Lane. According to 
the “ Biographia Dramatica,” the author of this tragedy imputed all 
his sufferings to the magic of the fell enchantress, 77/durina. 

O’Keefe’s “ Prisoner at Large” was also one of the new pieces 
that had its first American production during the New York season of 


1789. Although called a comedy, 


PRISONER AT LARGE. 


this piece was, in fact, a farce in 


Word=Hsmond.) . anaes Mr. Harper : 

NGees) ean ee oe Mr. Wignell two acts—what is now called 

JackeConunone =. @-ah-n Sarees Mr. Martin f. ‘L- 
arce-comedy. 

Countehripont. 3" alee eee Mr. Ryan a acy: O'Keefe mae be 

Farmer Tough). . 4. sa 4. Mr. Morris accorded the distinction of being 

Bathe trance semen Mr. Woolls , ’ i 

Bue ee eee Mr. Robinson the first dramatist to obtain extra- 

fe elo Nee Cape cee, reat nce Mr. Durang : : : 
ordinary su 

Landlordgn s. 2 2 ene. Sencar Mr. Heard ay ccess, inthe: United 

Old Dowdle .. 4a) sesuamees Mr. Hallam States. Even Sheridan’s comedies 

PROMO Oo Ba6. SF Miss Tuke : > 

Mary Megte = Gin tre-ae Mrs. Hamilton COuld not compare with O’Keefe’s 

Rachel aiamey.f.c0 cite ice Mrs. Morris 


pieces in popularity. This was 
owing, no doubt, to the happy union of melody and harmony that 
always characterized his productions. The taste that gave O’Keefe 
such a great hold upon American audiences has never diminished, 
although the critics have condemned it for fully a century. 

Another piece of which we have the cast for the first time was 
Mrs. Cowley’s “ Belle’s Stratagem.” This comedy had been played by 
the American Company in Jamaica and was produced in the United 
States as early as the 12th of June, 1786. As Messrs. Hallam, Morris 
and Woolls and Mrs. Morris retained their Jamaica parts, it may 


be assumed they had always played them. Mr. Henry was not in the 
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Jamaica cast, and consequently Mr. Wignell, who was then Sir George, 


now played Flutter, 
but she was not the original in 
the part in this country. Although 
originality is denied to this com- 
edy, the assertion being made 
that in drawing the characters of 
Doricourt and Miss Hardy Mrs. 
Cowley had an eye to Valentine 
in “Love for Love” and Maria 


? 


in the “ Citizen,” it is one of the 
few plays of the last century that 


has come down to our time. 


Mrs. Hamilton in Jamaica, as now, was Miss Ogle, 


BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 


Doricourte ate ce Mr. Hallam 
Sir George Touchwood . . . . Mr. Henry 
datidchie 5 Seage stety ae eat ae . Mr. Morris 
IBIS 5 4b 5 6 8 5 6 . Mr. Wignell 
AVI] Cs Mahem irc cm lok <M: Mr. Harper 
Courtall ase apse cereus cee ae Mr. Martin 
Wallars Arana ies, onan Mr. Woolls 
First Gentleman. . . . . . Mr. Robinson 
Monsieur ts as 60 he ee Mr. Ryan 
Widow Racket . . Mrs. Harper 
Lady Frances Touchwood . . . Miss Tuke 
Miss Ogle . . a a a o Whe, leleneyt icon 
etitiagiardy =m eee Mrs. Morris 


It has been often revived on the Ameri- 


can stage, its latest revival, perhaps, being that of Mr. Augustin Daly, 


in 1872, when he was the manager of the little Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
in West Twenty-fourth Street, New York. The late Lester Wallack 


was a notable Doricourt, and the venerable James E. Murdoch also 


played the part in his younger days. 


Even among the familiar pieces there were some of which casts 


were now printed for the first time since the return of the company. 


RoMAN FATHER. These comprised the TAMERLANE. 
oes oo EI “Roman Father” and Tamerlane . . Mr. Harper 
Valerius . . . Mr. Wignell nit 

: i 9 Bajazet. . . . Mr. Hallam 
ae : FF : ve pai Tamerlane, fre- Monesses. . . Mr. Wignell 

ullus Hostilius. Mr. Morris ; 4 

‘ . uentl laved before ‘Axalla ... . Mr. Martin 
i eg ee Tanais . . . . Mr. Woolls 
VEE ~ + Mr Robinson the Revolution, and Omar..... Mr. Ryan 
Meleas age» MS. Bemuon re Sy een? | Dervise. . . . Mr. Morris 
Horatia . . . Mrs. Morris the“ Lyar,” originally yy, Oc atiacd 
produced by the military Thespians. In  Sttatocles. . Mr. Robinson 

Mirvan Mr. Durang 
Whitehead’s tragedy only Hallam retained his  Selima . . Miss Tuke 
Arpasia . . . Mrs. Morris 


previous part; Morris succeeded Douglass as 
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Tullus Hostilius—none of the others had been in the piece. In 
“ Tamerlane” the changes were equally radical, only Morris, Woolls and 
Mrs. Morris retaining their former parts. The “ Lyar” might, perhaps, 


be regarded as a new piece, for it 


LYAR. 
Young Wilding Mr, Hallam Was not until after it was reduced 
Old Wilding’) 29 --a= usememe Mr. Morris 4, a farce that it was played by 
Sir James Elliot . - + + += - Mr. Harper : 
Papillon gee) s+ _.. Mr. Wignell the Old American Company, 
MicsnGodirey a.) smal an enr Miss Tuke , f 
SUS aes mC gy ies ome Tr Mrs. Hamilton whereas it was as a comedy in 
Miss Grantham 9.9) oa Mrs. Harper 


three acts that it was presented by 
the military players. It was not one of Foote’s best or most successful 
pieces, and yet it continued to hold the American stage longer than 
any of its author's plays. As late as 1873 it was revived by the late 
Lester Wallack, who, of course, played Young Wilding. This fact in 
itself gives the first cast that was preserved an interest it would not 
otherwise possess. 

Besides these, the casts of a number of pieces were printed 
during the season, of which it is only necessary to indicate the changes. 


Among these was Miss Tuke CONTRASTED CASTS. 


for the first time as Fanny Ster- 


; ; BALTIMORE. 

ling instead of Mrs. William- Ce ae 
Brush . . . Mr. Henry . . . . Mr. Martin 

son. As the favorite of Mr. Flower . . Mr. Biddle. . . . Mr. Woolls 
a Tmeman .. Mr. Woolls . . Mr. Robinson 

Hallam she was being pushed Fanny . . . Mrs. Williamson. . Miss Tuke 
to the front—only a week be- Betty . . . Miss Tuke. . . Mrs. Hamilton 

Father. 

fore she had made her first at- Jacob . . . Mr. Lake . . . Mr. Robinson 
: OldiSoldteray.o0- =) sears Mr. Harper 
tempt at the character of Sedma — Ranter. . . Mr. Biddle . . . . Mr. Martin 


in “Tamerlane.” Mrs. Henry 2% Cams. 
Quiz) ~~ =. Mra biddles. eee Nite Heard 


does not appear to have been Marshal . . Mr. Hallam . . . Mr. Martin 
: : Olimutziy a a rere meen Rs bd ISIE 
Wil 
th the company during the — fae | |. Mr. Biddle . . . Mr. Durang 


Baltimore season, and Mr. Norah .. . Mrs. Morris . . Mrs. Hamilton 
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Henry seldom acted. Mr. Biddle had seceded at the close of the 
Philadelphia engagement, and Mr. Heard had sunk into insignificant 
parts. Mr. Martin, on the contrary, had acquired considerable prom- 
inence, in spite of his inexperience. In these casts also occurs the 
first mention of Mr. Robinson as a member of the company. His first 
recorded part was Volcinius in the “Roman Father.” 

Early in October the Maryland Journal contained an announce- 
ment that the Old American Company would appear in Annapolis on 
the 11th. As on previous occasions, the Waryland Gazette is silent in 
regard to this engagement. Playing in Annapolis was not profitable 
except during the races, and Hallam and Henry, no doubt, found it 
more effective to resort to hand-bills for publicity than to advertise in 


the columns of a weekly newspaper of small circulation. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MINOR AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 


PUPPET-SHOWS IN PHILADELPHIA—A FRENCH COMPANY AT BALTIMORE— 
THE KENNAS AT ANNAPOLIS—THEY OPEN A THEATRE IN THE 
NORTHERN LIBERTIES, PHILADELPHIA—A REMARKABLE SEASON 


FRENCH ROPE-DANCERS—INDIANS ON THE STAGE—GODWIN. 


UPPET-SHOWS were introduced into this country at a very early 
period. Curiosities, dissolving views and rope-dancing were 

also well-known forms of amusement before the introduction of the 
regular drama. It was not, however, until after the Revolution that 
these entertainments began to be of a permanent character. The 
pioneer in their establishment was Charles W. Peale, the celebrated 
painter. As early as 1781 he exhibited, at his house at Third and 
Lombard Streets, in Philadelphia, a series of transparent views depicting 
events that occurred during the war. Mr. Peale had painted many 
portraits of Revolutionary officers. These graced the walls of his 
exhibition rooms and other additions were made from time to time. 
In 1782 he advertised portraits of the King and Queen of France and 
of the Marquis de Lafayette as recently acquired. Later on these 
exhibitions were only made for private companies consisting of twenty or 
more persons. Mr. Peale, however, had generally two regular exhibition 
days each week—Tuesdays and Saturdays. On the 2d of January, 1787, 
he advertised for a person capable of reading select passages between 


the several scenes of his exhibitions, demanding “sufficient excellency 
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in reading to entertain the public.” Mr. Peale’s collection of curiosities 
grew rapidly, so that by the year 1792 his Museum had become the 
most attractive place of resort in Philadelphia. Other artists followed 
Mr. Peale’s example. In January, 1783, P. E. Du Simitiere opened 
what he called the American Museum at his house in Arch Street, but 
his exhibition did not prove a rival of Peale’s. Robert Edge Pine, the 
artist, also exhibited his paintings, sometimes at the State House, but 
generally at his own house in Eighth Street, near Market. Finally, in 
the winter of 1786-7, there was a puppet-show in a third-story room 
of a house in Second Street, near Pine. Subsequently these exhibitions 
were removed to “the southwest corner of South and Front Streets, 
opposite Mr. Mease’s vendue store.” These puppet-shows were under 
the direction of Charles Busselot, a dashing young Frenchman, at one 
time an officer in the Guards of Louis XVI, who had emigrated to 
America and settled in Philadelphia, where he married Miss Durang, 
the sister of John Durang. He was an expert swordsman and a skill- 
ful mechanician. Mr. Busselot prepared the scenic illusions in “Les 
Grandes Ombres Chinoises ” and “‘ Les Grandes Ombres Italiennes ” for 
Hallam and Allen in 1784, and he now employed his talents in giving 
interest and variety to these puppet-shows, the entertainments com- 
prising transparent scenes and shades, a representation of a sea-fight, 
a water-mill and moving figures. Besides, hornpipes were danced and 
harlequinades performed. The puppets were made by John Durang. 


5} 


They represented characters in the “Poor Soldier,” the songs of 
Norah, Darby, etc., being sung by Mrs. Busselot, Mr. Durang. and 
others behind the scenes. In 1788 Mr. Busselot again gave concerts, 
transparencies and a puppet-show exhibition, at the concert-hall in the 


Northern Liberties, these entertainments being advertised “gratis.” 
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Other exhibitions were given in Philadelphia from time to time. In 
March, 1787, John Brenon, from Dublin, performed on the slack wire, 
at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, and on the 11th of April, 1788, Mr. 
Pursell delivered a series of “ Lectures on Heads and Manners,” at the 
Long Room, Front and South Streets. The most ambitious of these 
minor entertainments was an attempt to play “ George Barnwell” and 
the “ Vintner in the Suds,” at the Concert-Hall, Northern Liberties, on 
the 25th of October, 1788. On the 17th of November, 1789, Mrs. 
Gardner, from Covent Garden, gave an entertainment at the City Tav- 
ern, in New York, including a “ Touch at the Times,” as given by her 
for forty-seven nights in Dublin, in Jamaica and at Charleston. Mrs. 
Gardner, it will be remembered, played J/s. Cadwallader in Foote’s 
“ Author,” for Miss Storer’s benefit, at Kingston, in 1781. Subse- 
quently in New York, in February and March, 1790, entertainments 
were given at No. 14 William Street—front seats, 4 shillings, back 
seats, 3 shillings. The character of these exhibitions shows that dur- 
ing all these years the Old American Company had no serious Opposi- 
tion to contend against. 

French strollers made their way to America as early as 1790. 
A French company of comedians advertised in the Maryland Journal 


Haile, i Re aah to appear at the old theatre in 


1790. Baltimore on the 14th and the 
June 14—Lnglishman. 


Jacques Spleen. . Mr. Beaufort 21st of June, 1790. Some of their 


Vacctaemracmonr Mr. Floricourt ; ; : 

ieces had quaint sub- 

MOMS G go 8 Oe Mr. Preval P q a utes, aS 
Usheti. eae Mr. Musert “‘ Englishman; or, Fool Reason- 
ANSI sp in > INGRS IDYS ILS x ieee 

Mipsis able,” and “ Zink ; or, The Cobbler 
Pandolphe . . . Mr. DeLisle Py Feet 

; ousekeeping. - - 
Scapintjmcm-iesnanes Mr. Musert a gue 


Zerbine . . . . Mrs. De Lisle solution; or, Love’s Disguises,” 
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Mr. Beaufort’s six characters com- June 14—Ziné. 
Cobblers). vin ereval 


prised a knight, a German painter, Foohnan .a. .) Mr. Floricourt 
. Cobbler’s Wife . Mad. St. Firmin 


an Italian musician, an English 
z 5 21—Jndian in Charleston. 


philosopher, a French poet anda Mawbrey . . . . Mr. Beaufort 

Belton. . . . . Mr. Floricourt 

lover. He may, therefore, be ac- Author eae Mr. Preval 

sys : : INotary 1s sen) = Mr. Musert 

corded the distinction of being the Sa ean: Hain 
first “lightning change artist” on Useless Resolution. 

, g Six Characters. . Mr. Beaufort 

the American stage. Part of this Valet de Chambre. Mr.Floricourt 

Julia . . . . Mad. St. Firmin 


company made its way to Phila- 
delphia in July, where Mr. and Mrs. De Lisle and Mr. Emanuel, as a 
company of French musicians, assisted by Mr. Reinagle and other 
local talent, gave a concert at the City Tavern on the 29th. A second 
concert was given at the same place on the 30th of August, when Mr. 
D. Duport assisted. Mr. Duport had been a pupil of M. Gardel, and 
he was for six years professor of dancing at the opera house in Paris. 
He remained in Philadelphia as a teacher of dancing. The last con- 
cert by this company took place at Sicard’s room, September 3d, 1790. 
A company of French dancers, under the management of M. Du Mou- 
lain, will also be found playing at the Northern Liberties Theatre, in 
conjunction with a company of comedians, headed by the Kenna fam- 
ily, in the winter of 1791-92. This theatre was probably the concert- 
hall turned into a temporary play-house. The performances were at 
first received with distrust by the Philadelphia public and at no time is 
it likely they were very profitable. This so-called theatre, however, 
continued to be a place of amusement at intervals for a number of years. 

The Kenna family, apparently, was in the South in 1789, 
but in February, 1790, Mr. Kenna played Asmodeus, Mr. J. Kenna 
Dr. Last, and Mr. Vaughan Dr. Camphire, in “Dr. Last’s Examina- 
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tion,’ an interlude from Foote’s 
Annapolis. The company at this 


List OF PERFORMANCES—Annapolis. 


1790. 
Jo, wes 6 oo 6 ob ot Fielding 
Virgin Unmasked . . . Fielding 
17—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 
Dr. Last’s Examination . . Foote 
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“Devil Upon Two Sticks,” at 
time was called the New Amer- 
ican Company, and under that 
name began a short engagement 
on the 12th, under very favorable 
auspices, if the curiously worded 


card} printed in the Maryland 


Gazette, on the 17th, can be trusted. I have been able to find the bills 


for only two nights, and in one of these the farce is not named. From 


Annapolis the New American 


Company must have again gone 
to the Southward, for I have been 
able to find no trace of the Kenna 
family until the beginning of April, 
1791, when the company, as it was 
then organized, made its appear- 
ance in Philadelphia at what was 
then called the Northern Liberties 
Theatre. The opening was origi- 


nally announced forthe 7th of April, 


1A CARD—7o the Citizens of Annapolis — 
The New American Company (deeply im- 
pressed with gratitude for their liberal and 
respectable auditors) takes this public method 
of expressing the grateful sense they entertain 
for such unbounded patronage and humbly as- 
sures them that during the short stay they shall 
have the pleasure, honour and happiness of 
performing before them, it will be the New 
American Company’s study (as before) at en- 
deavoring to augment rather than decrease 
their evenings’ entertainments. 


List OF PERFORMANCES—WVorthern 


Liberties. 
1791. 
April 8—Clementina . Kelly 
Waterman . 2 <.s js is Dibdin 
11—Jane Shore . Rowe 
Waterman. 
26—Clementina. 
Guardian... . 2s Garrick 
3o—Douglas .. .... «. » Home 
Miller of Mansfield . . Dodsley 
Aug. 1—The Broom. 
A Trip to Harrowgate. 
8—George Barnwell . . . . .« Lillo 
Cross Purposes . . O’Brien 


15—Same bill. 


We are your servants, the servants of a 
generous, polite, humane and judicious audi- 
tory, and under such generous patrons, what 
one is there amongst us that will not strain 
every nerve, every sinew, and every fibre in 
endeavoring to please where it is not only 
our duty, but our glory and greatest happi- 
ness ? 


“Your hearts to win is now our aim alone, 
There if we grow the harvest is our own.”” 


Wednesday, February 16th. 


MINOR AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 


but it was postponed until the 8th, 
when, in addition to the play and 
farce, “A Dish of All Sorts” was 
sung by Mr. Kenna. The com- 
pany at this time comprised Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenna, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Kenna, Miss Kenna, Mr. Vaughan 
and Mr. Allen. 


with the company at Annapolis, 


Mr. Vaughan was 


and Mr. Allen may have been An- 
drew Allen. On the 26th of April 
an Occasional Prologue on the 
opening of the theatre, written by 
a gentleman of Philadelphia, was 
This 


production was not printed in the 


spoken by Mrs. T. Kenna. 


newspapers, though it may have 
been identical with an address de- 
livered by Miss Kenna on the 
Ist of August, when the house 
was reopened after the summer 
vacation. Beginning with the 26th 
of July and, closing on the 27th 
of September, Mrs. Kenna sang 
on the nights the theatre was 
closed, and Mr. Durang danced’ 
at the Vauxhall, at Harrowgate, 


managed by George Esterly. 
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Aug. 22—Tripto Scotland. . . Whitehead 
Leer Solis? 5 SG a O’ Keefe 


27—IsabellavamussN sn ss Southerne 
Poor Soldier. 
31—Provoked Husband. . Vanbrugh 
Mayor of Garratt . . . . Foote 
3—Douglas. 
Intriguing Chambermaid . Fielding 
g—Earl of Warwick. . . Francklin 
Polly Honeycomb . . . Colman 
14—Trip to Scotland. 
Devil to Pay 
17— Isabella. 
Intriguing Chambermaid. 
21—Beaux’ Stratagem. . . Farquhar 
Poor Soldier. 
24—Douglas. 
Polly Honeycomb. 
28—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
Mayor of Garratt. 
1—FEarl of Warwick. 
Virgin Unmasked . . 
5—Old Maid... . 
Thomas and Sally. . 
1o—Citizen 
Thomas and Sally. 
19—Countess of Salisbury . . Hartson 
Intriguing Chambermaid. 
22—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
Old Maid. 
26—Countess of Salisbury. 
Old Maid. 
5—Earl of Essex 


Thomas and Sally. 
(Brother Kenna’s Benefit.) 


14—Fair Penitent Rowe 


Poor Soldier. 
(Mrs. Ratcliff’s Benefit.) 


18—Countess of Salisbury. 
Three Weeks After Marriage 
Murphy 
(Mrs. Kenna’s Benefit.) 
26—French Dancers. 
Devil to Pay. 
29—French Dancers. 
Three Weeks After Marriage. 
Harlequin Barber. 


Sept. 


* © © « © 


Oct. 
. Fielding 
. . Murphy 
Bickerstaff 


eens Ones 
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Dec. 


1792. 
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1—French Dancers. 
Deuce is in Him. 
Harlequin Magician. 
3—French Dancers. 
Fair Penitent. 
ILarlequin Dead and Alive. 
6—Same bill. 
10—1I'rench Dancers. 
Padlock . 
13—French Dancers. 
Isabella. 
Harlequin Turned Doctor. 
(Mr. Kenna’s Benefit.) 
17—French Dancers. 
Deuce is in Him. 


. . Colman 


. Bickerstaff 


Linco’s Travels. . . . Garrick 
2o0—French Dancers. 
Florizel and Perdita. . . Garrick 


Linco’s Travels. 
(Mr. Du Moulain’s Benefit.) 
27—Venice Preserved . .. . Otway 
(Relief of Masons’ Widows and 
Orphans.) 
31—French Dancers. 
Florizel and Perdita. 


4—French Dancers. 

A French Shoemaker. 
7—French Dancers. 

Beaux’ Stratagem. 
12—French Dancers. 

Jane Shore. 

Linco’s Travels. 
14—French Dancers. 

Florizel and Perdita. 

Intriguing Chambermaid. 
. O'Keefe 

Intriguing Chambermaid. 
21—Farl of Essex. 

Florizel and Perdita. 


17—Agreeable Surprise . . 


23—Tempest of Ilarlequin. 
26—French Dancers. 
(Benefit of the Young Florentine.) 
27—Suspicious Husband Hoadly 
Thomas and Sally. 
(Miss Kenna’s Benefit.) 


When the theatre was reopened 
it was with an_ entertainment 
called “The Broom; or, A New 
Way of Rubbing Off the Rust of 
Care.” Mr. Kenna was announced 
to give a description of a lord, a 
fine lady, an alderman and a half- 
starved poet; Mrs. Kenna to “ de- 
picture” the heart of an honest 
sailor, a bad agent, a bully, a cap- 
tain, a miser and an upright heart ; 
Miss Kenna to recite an epilogue 
and Mrs. Kenna to portray the 
difference of modes and fashions 
in Queen Elizabeth's time and the 
year of grace 1791. An afterpiece, 
called “Sir Flimsy Nervous; or, 
A Trip to Harrowgate,”’ was also 
given, with Mr. Kenna as Sz 
Flimsy, Miss Kenna as Miss Flirt 
and Mrs. Kenna as the Lazdlady. 
This was probably a local skit, 
At 


this time the company consisted 


based on an English farce. 


almost wholly of the Kenna fam- 
ily. 
“Guardian” were played in April, 


When “ Clementina”’ and the 


1791, Mr. T. Kenna was Axselmo, 


MINOR AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 


Mr. Vaughan Palermo, Mr. Allen 
the Officer, Mr. Kenna Granville, 
Mrs. T. Kenna Evizara, and Mrs. 
Kenna Clementina in the former, 
and Mr. Vaughan Heartley, Mr. 
T. Kenna Young Clackit, Mr. 
Allen John, Mr. Kenna Old Clackit, 
Mrs. T. Kenna Lucy, and Mrs. 
Kenna farriet in the farce. In 
“ Douglas,” on the 30th of April, 
Miss Kenna played Young Norval, 
and Mrs. Kenna Lady Randolph. 
The opening advertisements con- 
tain the only mention of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Kenna, and it was 
probably Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenna 
When the the- 


atre reopened, in August, neither 


that were meant. 


Mr. Vaughan nor Mr. Allen were 
with the company. The perform- 
ances must have been in marked 
contrast with the grandiloquent 


sentiments of the opening address. 


1 An ADDRESS. 


Delivered by Mrs. Kenna at the Theatre, Northern 
Liberties, Monday Evening, August 1st, 1791. 
What various modes have diff ’rent tastes designed 
To charm, instruct and harmonize the mind,— 
Some virtuous plan adorned each rising age, 
By genius taught ;—nor least admired the stage. 
There Greece and Athens saw their rising youth 
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Jan. 28—French Dancers. 
(Mr. Clumsy’s Benefit.) 
31—French Dancers. 
(For the Indian Chiefs.) 
1—Grecian Daughter . . . . Murphy 
Mayor of Garratt 
(Miss Kenny’s Benefit.) 
4—French Dancers. 
A French Shoemaker. 
10—Hypocrite 


Poor Soldier. 
(Mr. Kelly’s Benefit.) 


11—French Dancers. 
(Last Night.) 


13—Indian Chiefs. 
14—George Barnwell. 


16—French Dancers. 
(By particular desire.) 


18—Indian Chiefs. 
20—Hypocrite. 
Like Master Like Man. Vanbrugh 


Feb. 


Bickerstaff 


25— Revenge) sin) seme . Young 
Miller of Mansfield. 
29—Romeo and Juliet . Shakspere 
Irish Widow . . Garrick 
March 3—Grecian Daughter. 
Florizel and Perdita. 
12—Romeo and Juliet. 
Agreeable Surprise. 
16—Clementina. 
Like Master Like Man. 
Apnl g—Jealous Wife . . Colman 


Ghost . - Mrs. Centlivre 
14—Venice Preserved. 

Citizen. 
Ig—Percy . . . . . . . Miss More 


Catharine and Petruchio. Shakspere 
(Mrs. Kenna’s Benefit.) 


Imbibe the hallowed sentiments of truth, 

Fir’d with the ardor of some fancied deed 
They’d burn to conquer or in glory bleed, 
Dwelt with kind rapture on th’ exalted theme, 
Felt, cherish’d and confest the gen’rous flame. 
Hence rose that greatness nations shall admire, 
‘The patriot’s virtue and the soldier's fire ; 

In godlike daring honorably vied, 

And hail’d the drama as their magic guide ; 
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April z1—Miser. ....--. Fielding 
Miller of Mansfield. 
23—Lecture on Heads. 
ethene tse . Garrick 
26—=—Orp har ems meer neat OLWAY: 
Deuce is in Him. 
30—Oroonoko . . Southerne 


Polly Honeycomb. 
(Mr. Kedey’s Benefit.) 


May 4—Miser. 
Lying Valet. . . . . . Garrick 
(Mrs. Ratclifi’s Benefit.) 
Ti—-New) becrace seamen ee 
Duenna. . ... . . Sheridan 


(Mr. Kelly’s Benefit.) 
16—Which is the Man . Mrs. Cowley 
Agreeable Surprise. 
(Mrs. Kedey’s Benefit.) 
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In fact, the company was made up 
of the Kenna family and amateurs. 
For more than a year this singular 
family carried the weight of their 
entertainments and continued to 
maintain themselves at a so-called 
theatre in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia. 
this time was certainly remark- 
able. 
they took what suited them and 


Their list of parts at 


In plays, operas and farces 


gave the other parts to aspirants with or without names. Many of 


their pieces had never been played in this country. On the opening 


night Hugh Kelly’s tragedy, “ Cle- 
mentina,”’ had its first and, per- 
haps, its only production in Amer- 
ica except by them. This piece 


was so dull that a gentleman, upon 


If such the power erewhile it could maintain, 

At once reform, improve and entertain, 

If thus our wise forefathers could be taught, 
With valor, science, and with honor fraught ; 
Why not the same effects in modern days, 

Not less your taste, no less refin’d your plays ; 
Oh, then ye ornments of this great age, 

Stand forth and prop the glories of the stage ; 
To you the heroes of this rising world, 

Who late the thunder of the battle hurl’d 

On freedom’s foes,—and join’d the godlike band 
That blest with liberty this happy land ; 

To you the tragic and the comic muse 

Too long neglected for protection sues 

Here would they gladly share their lettered store, 
Dispense their treasures on Columbia's shore, 
And teach your children in dramatic lays 

To tune their numbers to their fathers’ praise, 


THE KENNA FAMILY—Parvts. 


PLays. 
Beaux’ Stratagem. 
Scrub 
peat! er ube eon 
Gherry 22. 4 2 5 2 ee) oN TS enn 
Mrs. Sullen . . . . «. . . Mass Kenna 


Whose wisdom, valor and whose dearest blood 

Were greatly lavish’d for their country’s good ; 

Your rising youth thus taught shall boldly soar, 

And act in life as did their sires before, 

Give all your heroes to the deathless page, 

And godlike WASHINGTON adorn the stage; 

Then every leader by the drama’s power, 

That gave the blessings of the present hour. 
Thus far each muse commission’d we to plead, 

And in your eyes the kind assent I read ; 

Then while good humor beams o’er every face, 

Ere yet the smile of approbation cease, 

On us performers in this mimic world, 

Ob! let no critic’s rage this night be hurl’d; 

Still on your kind indulgence let us build, 

Whose gen’rous smiles can imperfections guild ; 

To you we cheerfully submit our cause, 

Bow to your censure—while we hope applause. 


MINOR AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 


being asked if he did not hiss it 
when it was originally played, an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Hiss it—how could I? 
A man can’t hiss and yawn at the 
same time.” It was only saved 
from damnation by the superb act- 
ing of Mrs. Yates in the title-role. 
It was probably to rival Mrs. Yates 
that Mrs. Kenna brought it for- 
ward here. When the tragedy 
was revived near the close of this 
long engagement, Mr. Vaughan 
had returned and again played 
Palermo, with Mr. Kedey as An- 
selmo, Mr. Kelly as Adorno and 
Mr. Kenny as the Captain of the 
Guard. All these were first an- 
nounced as “gentlemen.” Mr. 
Kenny, whose service was longer 
than that of either of the others, 
made his debut by name in the title- 
role of the “Earl. of Warwick.” 
This was Dr. Thomas Francklin’s 
tragedy from the French of M. dela 
Harpe. The only motive for its 
production could have been Mrs. 
Kenna’s ambition to be seen in 
another of the successful roles of 
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Clementina. 

Granvilleeee mnie eene Vite Kenna 

LAE Sg) es A Oe a Gb 

Clementing...). so as Mrs. Kenna 
Countess of Salisbury. 

Ima! GA A & oO e Miss Kenna 

SHB? 5 gs d oO be . Mr. Kenna 

PLO Meg - Rca re as ne ab carelee Mrs. Kenna 
Douglas. 

Young Norval .. 2... Miss Kenna 

OldiNorvala ewer eae Mr. Kenna 

Lady Randolph. ..... Mrs. Kenna 
Larl of Essex. 

IS 5. =U go Ga Belé . . Mr. Kenna 

@ueensihizabeth weenie Miss Kenna 


Countess of Rutland . . . . Mrs. Kenna 


Larl of Warwick. 


Kongehid ward seas mrsitein seine: Mr. Kenna 
* Lady Elizabeth Gray. . . . Miss Kenna 

Margaret of Anjou . . . Mrs. Kenna 
fair Penitent. 

ELOTationnesee een tout ite . » » Mr. Kenna 

Tayviniaweurey foe ue as . . Miss Kenna 

Calistausm ents ene Virsmicenna 
George Barnwell. 

Moy ongxorls 6 6 0 5 6 0 8 Mr. Kenna 

Marlatt ecm ome et tee Miss Kenna 

Millwood." 2) 0% #2. 6+ « Mrs. Kenna 
Grecian Daughter. 

DONS S 5 6 6 59.0 oO 6 Mr. Kenna 

hilotas ea ieseien sume) eons Miss Kenna 

IONE 5 6 oo 6 OO 6 Mrs. Kenna 
fypocrite. 

WraCantwellea meen Vir icenna 

SAE 5 5 5 oo 0 6 a WOR IX 

Charlottea em ee ome mrc eee Mrs. Kenna 
Lsabella. 

BITOM Bree eters ce Mote “5 . Mr. Kenna 

Garlositerte ts) ss. scr . . . Miss Kenna 

Usabellag om cmcs scans oes Mrs, Kenna 
Sane Shore. 

DO ob Gao Oe 6 6 Mr. Kenna 

DAWES, wae Ge ok Op eee. eh Om Mrs. Kenna 


Janey horew wi mememen em se Liss/cecnn 
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Miser. 
Mariana... 
Mrs. Wappet).) 1 ss 

New Peerage. 


. . Miss Kenna 
. . . Mrs. Kenna 


Miss Vandercrab. . ... - Mrs. Kenna 
Oroonoko. 

Samu A & & ole o he Miss Kenna 

Ibrwroprk yon We Lig Sw ae Mrs. Kenna 
Orphan. 

Wey a A 5 4c + » » Mrs, Kenna 
Provoked Husband. 

Weord: Mowmll yaaa) ce) man tenes Mr. Kenna 

Lady Townly. ..... - Mrs. Kenna 
Revenge. 

DonvAlvarezevaeit- ete Mr. Kenna 

Tsabellaateereiecune tarntemrens Miss Kenna 

ln, On a oS ¢ : . Mrs. Kenna 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Mercutiomemm an) re cneinre . Mr. Kenna 

WWE 6 a 5 BP Oe oe Miss Kenna 
Suspicious Husband. 

Whe Slomedbel 6 5 5 6 6 a ¢ Mr. Kenna 

IEXoWNTE 5 5 Gg 6 bo 6 A Mrs. Kenna 

(Gigi. 5 Ae 6 6 . Miss Kenna 
Trip to Scotland. 

OldiGriskin@ Sew eee el eee Mr. Kenna 

INissyGriskin eect aa Miss Kenna 

EMMETT S 5 6 8 & Be Mrs. Kenna 


Which ts the Man ? 


Lady Bell Bloomer . . . . Mrs. Kenna 


OPERAS AND FARCES. 
Agrecable Surprise. 


Meee 6 Bd & “ae Te dec Mr. Kenna 

IEEE 6 4 oo A Oo 8 8 oe Mrs. Kenna 

CWI 5 5 bo oo On Miss Kenna 
Citizen. 

Vounga bbl pot amen icici eine Mr. Kenna 

(Gomme o o 6 oO & FO a 2 Miss Kenna 

A DNOL en oh om ay aoe Gr toe Mrs. Kenna 
Cross Purposes. 

OME Weng G ats aac Mr. Kenna 

Mrs. Grub . . (Miss Kenna 
Deuce is in Him. 

Drweerattle wees . Mr. Kenna 

Ibs G a o 6 oo 6 - Mrs, Kenna 
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Mrs. Yates in an unsuccessful play 
—that of Margaret of Anjou. Mr. 
Kelly, whose name first occurs as 
Major Belford, in the “ Deuce is 
in Him,” brought out the “ Hypo- 
crite,” Bickerstaff’s version of Cib- 
ber’s “ Nonjurer,” for his benefit. 
Mr. Kelly played Sw John Lam- 
bert, the Mawworm apparently be- 
ing Mr. Partridge, who then had 
charge of a party of Indian chiefs 
then staying in Philadelphia. For 
a second benefit Mr. Kelly pro- 
duced another new piece, Miss 
Harriet Lee’s comedy, the “ New 
This 
played by the Old American Com- 


Peerage.” comedy was 
pany, at the Southwark Theatre, 
on the 28th of May, 1792, only 
seventeen days after it was pre- 
sented for the first time in this 
country at the Northern Liberties 
Theatre. Mr. Kedey, too, seized 
the opportunity afforded by his 
wife’s benefit to present, for the 
first time in America, Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s comedy, “ Which is the Man?” 


on the last night of the season. 


MINOR AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 


Mrs. Kedey had previously played 
Lady Charlotte Courtley in the 
“New Peerage,” and she now ap- 
peared as Cowslip in the “ Agree- 
able Surprise,” and /u/a in Mrs. 
Cowley’s comedy. This piece be- 
came as popular in the United 
States as it was in England. The 
list of farces comprised many of 
the most popular productions in 
the repertoire of the Old Amer- 
ican Company, besides a few that 
were never played by that com- 
pany in the United States. Among 
the latter was the farce, “ Florizel 
and Perdita,” taken from ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,” which the Amer- 
ican Company had played in 
Jamaica; Fielding’s farce, the 
“Intriguing Chambermaid,” dedi- 
cated by the author to Mrs. Clive 
and long a stock piece on the 
London 
“Three Weeks After Marriage,” 


stage, and Murphy’s 


a piece that was condemned upon 
its first production at Covent Gar- 
den, but received with great favor 


some years later, when Mr. Lewis 


Devil to Pay. 


Jobson. . . : 
Lady Loverule . . 


Nell . 
Duenna. 


Oca A Wee TAR ae ts ee 
florizel and Perdita. 


Florizel . 

Antolicus . 

Perdita 
Cuardian. 


OldiClackitaey — 


Harriet . 


Lntriguing Chambermaid. 
Col iyliie, 2 


WWetticesmr. 
Trish Widow. 


Sir Patrick O’Neal . . 
Widow Brady . 


Lethe. 


itis IbAGKy 6 4 5 5 
Like Master Like Man. 


pancho 


Leonora . - 
Jacintacs jqet cient 
Linco's Travels. 


eiacomemee 
Flora . 
Clarissa . 
Lying Valet. 
Melissa . 


Sti ety 


Mayor of Garratt. 
Major Sturgeon 
Mrs. Sneak . : 

Miller of Mansfield. 


Miller . 
Peggy . 
Kate . 
Old Maid. 


Cape meen ie 
Mrs, Harlow . 


Miss Harlow . 


Padlock. 
Mungo . 
Leonora . 


5O7 


Mr. Kenna 


. Miss Kenna 
. Mrs. Kenna 


Mrs. Kenna 


. Miss Kenna 
. . Mr. Kenna 
. . Mrs. Kenna 


. . Mr. Kenna 
. Mrs. Kenna 


. Mr. Kenna 
. Miss Kenna 


. Mr. Kenna 
. Mrs. Kenna 


. Mrs. Kenna 
. Mr. Kenna 


. Mrs. Kenna 
. Miss Kenna 


Mr. Kenna 


. Mrs. Kenna 
. Miss Kenna 


Mrs. Kenna 
Miss Kenna 


. . Mr. Kenna 
. Mrs, Kenna 


. Mr. Kenna 


. Miss Kenna 


Mrs. Kenna 


. Mr. Kenna 
. Miss Kenna 
. Mrs. Kenna 


. Mr. Kenna 
. Miss Kenna 
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Polly Honeycomb. 
Mire bLoneyComb). sins) sine Mr. Kenna 
Mrs. Honeycomb. .... Mrs. Kenna 
LeU Eo clit a lg A ace i Miss Kenna 
Poor Soldier. 
Darby igs cs mctae teatoms sare va Mr. Kenna 
Pattick 3 5% 3s . Mrs. Kenna 
NOT Gg Ba GG ba Miss Kenna 
Thomas and Sally. 
eNbomas: "i a ss west oe ards Mr. Kenna 
Dally ay eo ei ewG renee . Mrs. Kenna 


Three Weeks After Marriage. 
Sir Charles Racket . . . Mr. Kenna 


WEEE INAS. 6 5 G0 GO Mrs. Kenna 

uni] vase. neste eee a Miss Kenna 
Virgin Unmasked. 

IBIS 6 OG GO a oc aoc Mr. Kenna 

JEG a Goneeies Ge cc boas Mrs. Kenna 
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ventured to reproduce it for his 
benefit. While the Kennas were 
presenting their extensive reper- 
toire in the Northern Liberties, 
the Old American Company at 
the Southwark Theatre was the 
subject of much public disappro- 
bation and was in the throes of 
dissolution. This may explain 
the ability of this feeble company 


to maintain themselves so long 


in direct competition with Hallam and Henry. 


This Kenna organization deserves to be known in history as 


the “K” company. 
and Kedey had the best parts. 
Whether Kenny made his debut as 
Trueman in “George Barnwell” 
on the 8th of August is uncertain; 
but a gentleman made his first ap- 
pearance in the part and played 
Flarry Bevil in “ Cross Purposes” 
the same night. On the 31st a 
gentleman also played John Moody 
in the “ Provoked Husband” and 
Jerry Sneak in the “Mayor of 
Garratt.” The latter was cer- 
The rest of his 


history is summed up in the list 


tainly Kenny. 


The three Kennas and Messrs. Kenny, Kelly 


Mr. KENNY’s PARTS. 


Plays. 
Beaux’ Stratagem . . . . Archer 
Countess of Salisbury. =). nee Grey 
Earl of Essex . . . Southampton 
Fair Penitent. > & Lothario 
George: Barnwell. sens Trueman 
Grecian; Daughter i. 30-1 .0 <i) ee Evander 
Hypocnite to. oa nae ie ee Darnly 
Isabella.) J cs or See Villeroy 
Jane Shorege 20.) ec ee Hastings 
MI coo ty Ge Aas S. 4 Ramillie 
New! Reerave = a .jeee ae Sir John Melville 
Oreonoko (a. cleats oe . . Aboan 
grils GG io ooo oo a Castalio 
Reévenges..7 oe sien ee . Carlos 
Suspicious Husband... ... . Frankly 


Which is the Man? . . . Bobby Pendragon 


Operas and Farces. 
Agreeable Surprise 
Deuce is in Him . 


Chicane 
- © s « « Col. Damper 
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of his parts. In the first casts Devil to Ro 6 Oo BO 6 6 G 6 Coun 


: : IDEN 5 5 6 oa PO. ees tor ot Jerome 
printed in the DOS OES ers—those Plorizel’and Perditals) ee) Polixenes 
of “ George Barnwell” and “Cross Irish, Widow sone) Wee) ses cecs Kecksey 

ike Master Like Man. .... . Carlos 

Purposes”—there were only three Lying Valet... . . aoe eae Cook 
. IMavyorotsGarratt mare ien enn Jerry Sneak 
mastery omythiras’ the Uncle, “vite of Mansicld. . . . ; ./ -Larewell 
and Consul, Mr. Brett as Frank Padlock... . . + ++ 2. - Don Diego 
: Buses? 5 @ 5 5 o 6 a 6 Father Luke 
Bevil and Mrs. Bradshaw as Betty. Thomas and Sally awe opt ne Squire 
; hree Week: i - Ol t 

Smyth was afterwards advertised ot pene ater Marriogere Ole Drsere 
WirginyUnmasked emia mreiiiicits Quaver 


for Bluntas plain Smith. Healso 

played the Oficer in “Douglas” and then disappeared. The remain- 
ing debutants were a young gentleman who made his first appearance 
on any stage as George Barnwell and played George Bevil, and a 
young lady who was Eymily in the farce. The latter was probably Miss 
Hughes, who was afterwards Norah in the “Poor Soldier.” “A Friend 
to Merit” wrote to the Daily Advertiser on the 19th of August in 
praise of George Barnwell. His voice, the writer said, was strong and 
sonorous, and his motions and attitudes graceful except when his dif- 
fidence made him uncouth. It is probable he also played Glenalvon 


Sal ee ; 
Mit DERSICn’s Piprs. in “ Douglas,” in which another 


gentleman appeared as Lord Ran- 


Countess of eailon LD Gee Knight aolph. The latter was Mr. Derrick. 
re ect. LORE He payed in tree tragedies and 

Jeb four farces, but his name disappears 
Cibzentane c.. tes. Baesoe . Beaufort from the bills after his appearance 
a ae Copiers Saat au in the “ Countess of Salisbury” and 
WarsingWnmaskedtmim ional a Thomas the “ Intriguing Chambermaid ” 


on the 19th of October. Mr. Brett was again heard from January 17th, 
1792, when he played Cudden in the “ Intriguing Chambermaid.” 
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It will be observed in looking over the parts of the Kenna 


family that Miss Kenna sometimes appeared in male roles. This was 


a common practice with the ladies of the company. 


Mrs. Bradshaw, 


who had been with Ryan’s company in 1783, was often called upon to 


accept masculine roles ranging all the way from Szr Walter Raleigh in 


Mrs. BRADSHAW’S PARTS. 


Flays. 

Jeaux’ Stratagem. . =r . Foigard 
Earl of Essex. . . . . Str Walter Raleigh 
HanlzofeWiarwi clearer 1a seen Suffolk 
ivanie ISIN G 2 5 oo eS A Oe Rossano 
Georser Barnwell senate eaten Lucy 
iBhYynosaWS Fox a 5 A A Old Lady Lambert 
IRIS A Pua G6 Aue GS oz Nurse 
MiSeruners Beto oes Gator . Wheedle 
Orphen eee cee acs aero . . Fiorella 
Romeoran di julictte- semen niece Nurse 
Suspicious Husband... . . Landlady 
Whichasithe Mane es 0. rr Kitty 

Operas and Farces. 
Agreeable Surprise Settee ome) O72 
(UMSM.« 6 6 6H FO 5 OSE Old Philpot 
(Cross Purposes sar anon een Betty 
IDV IGE 5 tk 6 a ate c ee 
HlonrizeltandPerdita’ ss.) -ts nen Camillo 
Intriguing Chambermaid. . e wee 

Wincols:Wravel Saou. urameeneennte Old Woman 
Lying Valet - + . Mrs. Gadabout 
Mavoriot Garratt ilssmennCntae BS 6 Payne 
Millerofe Mansiiel diate are . Madge 
Old Maid een. Weis ecleapecmne cueeere ie Sohn 
Polly Honeycomb . Nurse 
lelyayn sOMAIS ny oO 6 . Bagatelle 


Three Weeks After Marriage . Mrs. Drugget 
Virgins Unmiasiced aroma menn Goodwill 


the “ Earl of Essex” to Bagatelle 
These 


male parts are printed in italics in 


in the “ Poor Soldier.” 
the summary to make them easily 
apparent to the eye of the reader. 
Mrs. Bradshaw remained with the 
“K” company during the whole 
time it was at the theatre in the 
Northern Liberties. Her son, 
Master Bradshaw, also made his 
debut there, playing Peter in “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet” to his mother’s 
Nurse. His only subsequent ap- 
pearance was as Pompey in the 
“Trish Widow.” Another actress 
who frequently appeared in male 
parts was Mrs. Ratcliff. She was 
with the ““K” company from the 
beginning to the end of the long 
engagement at the Northern Lib- 


erties. Her first recorded appear- 


ance was as Lady Grace in the “ Provoked Husband,” but it is probable 


she was the lady who made her debut as Kathleen in the “Poor 
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Soldier” on the 22d. On the night that she played Lady Grace Mr. 


Ratcliff was Roger in the farce. 
short time afterwards spelled Rat- 
Besides 
Roger in the “ Mayor of Garratt” 
Mr. Ratcliff had only three parts 
—the Butler “Devil to 


‘lief in the advertisements. 


in the 
Pay,” Valentine in the “ Intriguing 
Chambermaid” and Ledger in 


Mr. Rat- 


cliff was evidently not an actor, 


“ Polly Honeycomb.” 


but his wife, although she was 
probably an amateur, must have 
had both versatility and merit. 
When the 
Salisbury” and the “Intriguing 


“Countess of 


Chambermaid” were played on 
the 19th of October, Mr. Holman 
was Morton in the play and Valen- 
tine in the farce,and Mr. Freeman 
Leroches and Colonel Oldcastle. 
Freeman afterwards played Sw//en 
in the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” and 
disappeared, but Holman was in 
succession Gzbéct in Farquhar’s 
comedy, Harlow in the “Old 
Maid,” Burleigh in the “Earl 


The name was then and for a 


Mrs. RATCLIFF’S PARTS. 


Plays 

ibe?” (Swemesann 5 4 5 5 a Go 6 Aimweli 
Countess of Salisbury . . = Eleanor 
Mouslassge ees tans : An JaNiahoe 
Earl of Essex. . . Countess of Nottingham 
Earlof@Wanwickien. sens = Lady Clifford 
Hain benitentey neurcme oc 

ucilla 
Greciany Daughter aries nar men Phocion 
IELYPOCTILC ieee fertaton oi ence Colonel Lambert 
JENS SOR so 6B BOs OB Catesby 
MUGS oot 6G G oee s : . Harriet 
INOny IRIS 5 4 G6 6 6 6 6 6 Miss Harley 
OnTHMOe) 5s 6 6 6 Ob be 6 Blanforé 
@rphani sy) bod 6 OF Sor oc Serina 
Provoked Elusband 27. .) sci. Lady Grace 
Suspicious Husband . . . Mrs. Strictland 
Which is the Man? . . Clarinda 


Operas and Farces. 


Mpgaoye Sih 5 5 5 a 6 Mrs. Cheshire 
Gitizenea ha Goes ae Young Wilding 
Deuce isin Him. . . Mad. Floriva} 
WDeviletowies vacte-m m-mec Sir John Loverule 
IDM 5 6 bh 5 Sp So a oO Margaretta 
iBlonzeljand bercitamemmreme nine Mopsa 
varlequine Barberem meni Columbine 


. Mrs. Highman 


. Diana 


Intriguing Chambermaid . 
ioincolsmliravels sess. 


Mayorol Gamatt a0. 2. 0. « Mrs. ruin 
O)GIIMIENGl, <5) 5 a a Gh ta a8 a Clerimone 
IRCKONGIOe. 6 G'S) 6 0) OOF OMoN OUND FC Ursula 
Pollyeioneycombinnms een ren Scribbic 
Leesa? s 4 6 6 oo 8 0 Oc Kathleen 
Thomas and Sally ...... ae eWoreas 
Three Weeks After Marriage. . . Lovelie 

Coupee 


Virgin Unmasked . . 


of Essex,” Scio/to in the “ Fair Penitent,” Dermot in the “ Poor Soldier” 
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and Woodley in “Three Weeks After Marriage.” Another debutant who 


made his first appearance on the 14th of November as A/tamont in the 


“Fair Penitent” and Captain Fitzroy in the “ Poor Soldier” was Mr. 


Stewart, of New York. This gentleman was a famous pedestrian of 


the time, familiarly known as “ Walking Stewart.” On the stage he 


did not even prove a “ walking gentleman,” and was never heard of 


afterwards. 


The name of Mr. Kelly is found in the bills for the first time 
as Major Belford in the “ Deuce is in Him,” on the 1st of December. 


Kelly remained with the company until the end of the season, filling 


roles of more or less importance, and sometimes playing two parts in 


Mr. KELty’s PARTS. 


Plays 

Beato tratac ei aime cna- ntti Sullen 
Glementinarsw ten tem ote s item mom Adorno 
IBYYES 6 5 Gi 6 6 Oo © Lord Randolph 
Haire beniten Garments een Sciolto 
George Barnwell . . . ....> - Blunt 
Grecian Daughter ..... ay ees 

rcas 
IRDA GG 9 6 6 oe Sir John Lambert 
[PINES gp oo DE Go ae Ss Gloster 
WHS? 6.00 oo op oo do os Decoy 

Medle 

INewnbeeracelae at. tenn -tr-m- rine nine 
OQyowisw, 6 + go coe oat Governor 
OMe o 6 9 Bb Go a OS ao 
INCOMES 6 og oO ao a Ot oO Don Manuel 
Romeoand Juliet’... .... Benvolio 
Suspicious Husband ...... . Simon 
WihicheisstheslViamic rnin teins Belville 


Operas and Farces. 


Agreeable Surprise . . . Sir Felix Friendly 


Deucelisnin kit mses Major Belford 
IDWS 5 6 6 ee om Oo 8 Carlos 
Hlorizelganduleex ta eaten meee Antigonus 


The next of the 
debutants was Mr. Rankin, who 


played the Officer in “ Douglas” 


the same piece. 


on the 4th of January, 1792, and 
Sir Charles Freeman in the “Beaux’ 
Stratagem” on the 7th, Mrs. Ran- 
kin making her first appearance as 
Gibbet. Mr. 
played Be/mour in “ Jane Shore,” 


Camphor in the “ Agreeable Sur- 


Rankin afterwards 


prise,” Zester in the “ Suspicious 
Husband,” Calippus in the “ Gre- 
cian Daughter” and Roger in the 
As Mrs. 


Rankin did not appear again, and 


“Mayor of Garratt.” 


may not be identical with the lady 
who had previously been with the 
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Old American Company, oingene len Witlrsrs o 5 15 oo ao 6 Thomas 
: ; ne Cymon 

may have been a misprint. On //inc’s Travels... 2... Cuddy 
: Lying Valetyam.pecis: see ewaeeae ae Guttle 

the 14th of February following a MeyononiCerinee ame ae Tellep 
gentleman from London made his Miller of Mansfeld... 2... Richard 
Padlocke es ncn ett eer a, Leander 


first appearance on any stage as 

George Barnwell, and, on the 25th,a gentleman from Dublin “his first 
appearance on the stage” as Zanga in the “Revenge.” The latter was 
Mr. Kedey, who was apparently an 


Mr. KEDEY’s Parts, 
actor of some experience. Mrs. 


Plays 
Glementinates amet we ets, ye Anselmo Kedey also appeaice Ob oh Us 
Riper gene Chto m 2.9 Ret. S Clerimont occasions, as has been already 
New sRecIage er. ea ae ct se Charles 
TOON OKO mee) ae Nuri tid, fe Oroonoko Stated, and had a benefit on the 
Paphea eae ms © evar se = chaplains 51456 night of the season, when a 
Ee Se ae ae are Zanga 
Romeo‘and Julich... 2... s Romeo Mr. O'Reilly, from the Theatre 
Which isthe Man?. .... . Beauchamp 


Royal, Crow Street, Dublin, played 
Operas and Farces. , ; 
Fitzherbert in the comedy and 


mAgrecable Surprise. . 2 . < . . Compton 
Per ree ey 5 te es, Antonio Lzgoin the opera. Mr. Vaughan, 
Hcis]s NV tcl Owdeae so cl bs, ‘sat sat yori Bates 


after his return to the company, 
played Tytalt and Iviar Laurence in “ Romeo and Juliet,” Palermo in 
“Clementina,” Whittle in the “ Irish Widow,” Polydore in the “ Orphan,” 
frederick in the “ Miser,” Gayless in the “ Lying Valet,” Sir John Love- 
face in the “ New Peerage,” Capt. Driver in “Oroonoko,” Sancho in 
the “ Duenna” and Lord Sparkle in “ Which is the Man ?” 

It is not unlikely, however, that in spite of the combined strength 
of the Kenna family, the coming and going of a long list of actors 
and actresses, and the production of a number of new plays, the real 
attraction of the theatre in the Northern Liberties was the company of 


French rope-dancers and pantomimists that assisted in the entertain- 
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ments from the 26th of November, 1791, to the 16th of February, 
1792. Mr. Du Moulain was the manager and one of the performers ; 
Mr. La Valet the Harlequin and Mr. Anderson the Pantaloon. They 
sometimes assisted in the farces, Mr. Du Moulain being Lightfoot, Mr. 
Anderson Mopsus and Mr. La Valet the Clown in “Linco’s Travels,” 
and Mr. Anderson the Clown in “ Florizel and Perdita.”” Subsequently 
there was a change in the company, Mr. Villeroy becoming the Panta- 
Joon and Mr. Clumsy the Clown. Mrs. Villeroy was then the Colum- 
bine. The feature of the company, however, was “the young Floren- 
tine,” the rope-dancer. At the time a delegation of Indian chiefs, 
belonging to the Five Nations, was visiting Philadelphia to see the 
Great Father. A number of the performances in January, 1792, were 
advertised as “by desire of the Indian chiefs,” and even “ positively” 
by their desire. Mr. Partridge seems to have had charge of the savages. 
Partridge not only acted himself, playing Mawworm in the “ Hypo- 
crite,” but he put the chiefs on the stage, who gave the terrapin dance, 
the beaver dance, the buffalo dance and a war dance. The last men- 
tion of the Indians in connection with the theatre was on the gth of 
April, when the “ Jealous Wife” and the “ Ghost” were advertised as 
“at the request of Farmer’s Brother, head chief of the Five Nations.” 

When the season was about to close Mr. Godwin reappeared, 
playing Jaffer in “ Venice Preserved” and Old Philpot in the “ Citizen,” 
on the 14th of April. He delivered an address on the occasion relative 
to “his performing in this city twenty years past.” He afterwards 
played Lovegold in the “ Miser,” Chamont in the “ Orphan,” Mr. Van- 
dercrab in the “ New Peerage,” /saac Mendoza in the “Duenna,” Sharp 
in the “ Lying Valet,” Pradéle in the ‘‘ Deuce is in Him” and the Old 
Man and the Drunken Man in “ Lethe,” and recited the “ Lecture on 
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Heads.” In the twenty years and more to which he referred Godwin 
had been the most complete representative of the strolling player and 
manager on this continent. He had been with the American Company 
in its early days and had again joined it when it was in exile in 
Jamaica. He had opened the first theatre at Savannah and sought to 
place the stage upon a permanent basis at Charleston. Now his career, 
so far as I have been able to trace it, comes to an end. Godwin’s 
history shows how small were the rewards of the poor player and 
manager during the epochs immediately preceding and following the 
Revolution. 

Soon after the Kenna organization retired from the Northern 
Liberties the Old American Company returned to the Southwark for 


the brief culminating season in its history. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


RING OUT THE OLD. 


THE OLD AMERICAN COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA—ROBINSON’S COMEDY, 
“ CONSTITUTIONAL FOLLIES ’—OPPOSITION TO THE COMPANY—MRS. 
HENRY HISSED—-THE VIRGINIA COMPANY—MR. BIDDLE—RETIRE- 


MENT OF MR. WIGNELL AND MR. AND MRS. MORRIS. 


WAV the long Kenna season at the theatre in the North- 

ern Liberties was still in the future, the Old American 
Company reappeared at the theatre in Southwark for what was to 
prove an interesting and eventful engagement. The change in the seat 
of government from New York to Philadelphia had just been effected, 
and the players followed the officials from capital to capital. This 
was probably agreeable to President Washington, who was fond of the 
theatre and frequently occupied the east stage-box, which was fitted up 
expressly for his reception. Over the front of the box was the United 
States coat-of-arms and the interior was gracefully festooned with red 
drapery. The front of the box and the seats were cushioned. Accord- 
ing to John Durang, Washington’s reception at the theatre was always 
exceedingly formal and ceremonious. A soldier was generally posted 
at each stage-door; four soldiers wete placed in the gallery; a military 
guard attended. Mr. Wignell, in a full dress of black, with his hair 
elaborately powdered in the fashion of the time and holding two wax 


candles in silver candlesticks, was accustomed to receive the President 
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at the box-door and conduct Washington and his party to their seats. 
Even the newspapers began to take notice of the President’s contem- 
plated visits to the theatre. On the 4th of January, 1791, the Federal 
Gazette announced that Washington would attend the performances — 
of the “ School for Scandal” and the “ Poor Soldier” on the following 
evening, and on the 6th the paper printed a criticism of the acting in 
both pieces. Never, it was said, were these favorite entertainments per- 
formed with more spirit and justness. Wignell as /oseph, Harper as 
Charles, Morris as Sir Oliver, Ryan as Moses and Mrs. Morris as Lady 
Teazle, all fully equalled, if they did not exceed their former excellence. 
Henry’s Sir Peter was declared to be an inimitable piece of acting. “It 
is scarcely possible,” said his enthusiastic critic, “to form an idea of stage 
excellence superior to it.” Mrs. Henry shone in a new character, that 
of Mrs. Candour, which, however well conceived and justly represented 
the critic may have thought it, only the presence of Washington at the 
play-house could have induced her to accept at all. Even “this judi- 
cious actress” could scarcely fail to be pleased at being told by the 
Federal Gazette that her envenomed darts of slander, shot from behind 
the masked battery of good nature, and her malicious insinuations 
under the disguise of friendship were very justly expressed in spite of 
the fact that she must have considered the part so far beneath her 
abilities. The “ Poor Soldier,’ it was also said, was as usual received 
with the most ample testimonies of applause. Wignell was himself as 
Darby. Uenry, Harper and Ryan as Patrick, Fitzroy and Father Luke 
gave great satisfaction. Mrs. Morris played Kathleen with great spirit. 
But however happy Mrs. Henry’s critic may have been to see her 
brought forward in a character for which he thought her vocal powers 


so admirably fitted her, the part of Morah was one that she detested. 
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It is probable the Federal Gazette told the simple truth when it said 
her songs in the role were truly enchanting, but they were not intended 
either for her critic or the public—they were her tribute to the great 
man in the stage-box. Indeed, this season Washington alone seemed 
able to extort from the capricious actress the full display of her powers, 
and as the “Tempest” was also one of his favorite pieces, it may be 
assumed that his presence at the theatre on the 2d of February secured 
her this bit of rhymed admiration of her Arzed, printed in the Federal 
Gazette of the 3d: 

Not feign’d, but real magic powers you share— 

Divine your song, and soft your graceful air; 

The one commands us as the other charms, 

And Ariel sways with unresisted arms. 


Well pleas’d, your well-earn’d liberty we see, 
But lost is ours—th’ enchanted slaves are we. 


The Southwark Theatre was reopened for the season of 1790-91 
on the 8th of December and remained open until midsummer. At 


ag ee ee first the production of familiar 


1790. 
Dec. 8—Clandestine Marriage 

Garrick and Colman succession, nothing new to Phila- 

Who’s the Dupe? . . Mrs.Cowley 


pieces followed each other in rapid 


delphia, not even an afterpiece, 


1o—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
High Life Below Stairs . Townley being attempted until February. 
13—Suspicious Husband . . Hoadly 
Poor Soldier . . . . . O'Keefe Some of these productions, the 
15—Douglas. . .... . . Home . ’ : 
Prater ee comedies of O’Keefe and Sheridan 
16—Douglas. especially, were exceedingly pop- 
Prisoner at Large. 
20—More Ways Than One ular. Dunlap’s “Father” and 
Mrs. Cowley pues 
22—Romeo and Juliet . . Shakspere Humphreys Widow of Mal- 
Miller of Manshielc ” 
iller of Mansfeld. . . Dodsley abar” were at least worthy the 


27—Romeo and Juliet. 
Miller of Mansfield. single performance that was ac- 


LING OOL JHE OLD. 


corded them respectively. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the 
familiar pieces were more accept- 
able than the new productions that 
were brought forward this season. 
Almost without exception these 
The first of 


them was “Patie and Roger,’ an 


were make-shifts. 


alteration by Tickell from the 
“Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ram- 
say. It had been presented at 
Drury Lane in 1781, with music 
by Mr. Linley, but Mr. Tickell’s 
alterations were made _ without 
judgment, and there is no apparent 
reason for its reproduction in 
America. The next new afterpiece 
was called the “ Rival Fools; or, 
A Trip to Tunbridge.” This was, 
perhaps, an adaptation of Cibber’s 
unsuccessful comedy, the “ Rival 
Fools,” in which the hero went 
fishing for millers’ thumbs. Then 
came Paul Joddrell’s sketch, “See- 
ing’s Believing,” which had bcen 
performed with success at the 
Haymarket in 1783, and long con- 


tinued to be a favorite afterpiece. 


Dec. 


1791. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
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29— Wonder . . Mrs. Centlivre 
Hob in the Well . . Cibber 
31—king Henry IV . . . Shakspere 
Prisoner at Large. 
3—Roman Father . . . Whitehead 
True-Born Irishman . . Macklin 
5—School for Scandal . . Sheridan 


Poor Soldier. 
7—She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith 
Hob in the Well. 
10—Mourning Bride . . 
Apprentice . . 
14—Miser. . 
CHUM 6 3 5 > 6 6 6 
17—West Indian . . Cumberland 
Catharine and Petruchio.Shakspere 
19—School for Scandal. 
Rosina . . 
21—West Indian. 
Catharine and Petruchio. 


. Congreve 
. . Murphy 
A. SuiWNS whe o Fielding 


. Murphy 


. Mrs. Brooke 


24—Richard III. . . . Shakspere 
Mayor of Garratt. . . Foote 
26—Father . 3 . Dunlap 
Dead Alive mm wee © incete 
29—Julius Cesar . . . . Shakspere 
Hob in the Well. 
31—English Merchant . . Colman 
Ghost . . Mrs. Centlivre 
2—Tempest . . Dryden 


Neptune and Amphitrite. 


Musical Lady . , . Colman 
4—Douglas. 

Patie and Roger . . 5 ble) xelli 
7—Orphan of China . . Murphy 

Guardian . . Garrick 


9—Widow of Malabar . Humphreys 
Padlock . 
11—Beaux’ Stratagem . 


Bickerstatt 
. Farquhar 
Guardian. 
14—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Ghost. 


18—Isabella . Southerne 
Prisoner at Large. 

23—Chances . . Garrick 
Love in a Camp . . O'Keefe 
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Feb. 25—Busybody. 
Guardian. 


March 2—-Grecian Daughter . . . Murphy 
Rival Fools . 7 >» Cibber 
7—Chances. 
Catharine and Petruchio. 
11—More Ways Than One. 
Seeing’s Believing . . . Joddrell 
16—Tamerlane . . . Rowe 
Irish Widow 3) Garrick 
18—Recruiting Officer. . . Farquhar 
Apprentice. 
23—Orphanys een iene Otway 
Rival Fools. 
28—Suspicious Husband 
Irish Widow. 
Aprilasi—hiamletas semeaeeen Shakspere 
Seeing’s Believing. 
5—Drummer...... Addison 
Poor Soldier. 
O—Gamestersan-men iene Moore 
SL wo: Misers\onre stem O’ Hara 
12—West Indian. 
Two Misers. 
15—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Two Misers. 
27—Recess. 
Inkle and Yarico . . Colman, Jr. 


(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
May 5—Gallery of Portraits. 
Belle’s Stratagem . Mrs. Cowley 
Two Misers. 
(Mrs. Morris’ Benefit.) 
g—Chances. 


Deserter . . Dibdin 
(Mrs. Harper’s Benefit.) 


12—West Indian. 
Poor Soldier. 
(Benefit of sufferers by the late fire.) 


a en .8. enue te 


19—Selima and Azor . . . Collier 
Death of Harlequin. 
Asit Should Be . . . Oulton 
(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 
26—Dramatist . . Reynolds 
Cnities . Sheridan 


(Mr. Wignell’s Benefit.) 
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When the benefits began, Mr. Hal- 
lam started with a new piece that 
he called the “ Recess; or, The 
Masked Apparition,’ and to the 
“Recess” Mr. Harper added 
O’Keefe’s “ Little Hunchback,” 
which was then produced for the 
first time in this country. Mrs. 
Morris’ “ Gallery of Portraits; or, 
The World as it Goes” was de- 
Mr. 
Henry offered W. C. Oulton’s 


comic farce, “As it Should Be,” 


scribed as partly original. 


a pleasant trifle that had been 
originally produced at the Hay- 
market in 1789, and Mr. Wignell 
followed with the first production 
in America of a comedy by Fred- 
erick Reynolds, the “ Dramatist.” 
It was first acted in Covent Gar- 
den, in 1789, with great success, 
and was equally successful here. 
It may be assumed that Wignell 
was the original Vafid on the 
Mr. 


choice of a new piece was Bates’ 


American | stage. Martin’s 


“ Rival Candidates,” a comic opera 


that had been received with great 
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applause at Drury Lane, but was 
soon forgotten. Mrs. Henry played 
Sophia Seymour in the “ Toy” for 
Martin’s benefit, and the bene- 
ficiary recited an “ occasional ad- 
dress.” “ Constitutional Follies,” 
produced by Mr. Robinson, was 
from his own pen. Postponements 
during the season on account of 
The indis- 
position of Mr. Hallam delayed 
the bill advertised for the 12th of 


illness were frequent. 


January until the 14th; the pro- 
duction of “Julius Czasar” was 
first announced for the 28th; Mrs. 
Henry’s illness caused the post- 
ponement of “Isabella” and the 
“Prisoner at Large” from the 16th 
to the 18th of February; Garrick’s 
“Chances” and “ Guardian” went 
over from the 2Ist-to the 23d; 
again on the 4th and the 14th of 
March there were no performances 


because of the illness of Mrs.Henry; 
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May 27—Recess. 
Little Hunchback . , . O’Keefe 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 
June 2—Dramatist. 
Thomas and Sally . . Bickerstaff 
True-Born Irishman. 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
6—Rivals. . . . Sheridan 
Darby’s Return . . . . Dunlap 
Rosina. 
(Mr. Morris’ Benefit.) 
9—School for Scandal. 
invasion sae Ges eee ae Pilon 
(Mr. Hammond’s Benefit.) 
13 —— SL OVier we, ye ae OUKNeete, 
Harlequin Shipwrecked. 
Rival Candidates . . . Bate 
(Mr. Martin’s Benefit.) 
16—Belle’s Stratagem. 
Rival Candidates. 
(Mrs. Gee’s Benefit.) 
20—Word to the Wise . . . . Kelly 
Patie and Roger. 
(Mrs. Hamilton Benefit. ) 
25—Conscious Lovers . . . . Steele 
Inkle and Yarico. 
(Miss Tuke’s Benefit.) 
30—Constitutional Follies . Robinson 


Deserter. 
(Mr. Robinson’s Benefit.) 


July 7—Provoked Husband. . Vanbrugh 
Birth of Harlequin, 
(Durang, Vaughan, Heard and 


Mrs. Rankin’s Benefit.) 
11—Clandestine Marriage. 
Birth of Harlequin. 
(Mr. Hammond’s Benefit.) 


on the 25th Mrs. Morris was ill, causing a postponement until the 


28th; Mr. Hallam’s benefit was announced for the 25th of April, and 


Mr. Henry’s was delayed from the 16th to the 19th of May; Mr. 


Morris advertised “ Cymbeline” and “ Neck or Nothing” for the 23d, 
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but because of the illness of Mr. Hallam he was compelled to change 
his bill and delay the performance until the 6th of June; in the mean- 
time Mr. Woolls’ benefit was postponed from the 30th of May to the 
2d of June, and Mr. Robinson delayed the production of his comedy 
from the 27th to the 30th of June. Beginning with Mrs. Gee’s benefit, 
on the 16th, fire engines played on the walls and roof of the theatre 
to make the house cool at night. In the masquerade in the “ Belle’s 
Stratagem,” on the 5th of May, Mrs. Gee gave a hunting song in the 
character of Diana, and the “ Tally Ho!” was sung by Mrs. Wilson. 
Few casts were printed in the newspapers during the season. 


Although the “ Clandestine Marriage” was played on the first night 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. and the last, it BIRTH OF HARLEQUIN. 
Lord Ogelby . . Mr. Hallam Wwasonlybecause Dismal . - - - - Mr. Harper 
Sterling Mr. Morris M H d Pantaloon . . . Mr. Robinson 
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Sir John Melville . . Mr. Harper Kop... . <> Be ee 
ae ae Se Mr. Martin took a second HarlequinPigmy . Master Durang 
Canton . . . . Mr. Robinson Enchanter. . . . - Mr. Woolls 
Sero’t Flower . . Mr. Woolls benefit that the Harlequin. . . . Mr. Durang 

= ; Market Woman. . Mr. Martin 
Trueman . . . . Mr. Vaughan = 

cast on the lat- : a ee 
Mrs. Heidelberg . Mrs. Rankin Airy Spirit < . . Mrs. Gee 
Tiana. eae Mrs. Gee ter occasion was Columbine . . . Mrs. Durang 
IWENBy 6 5 6 = Mrs. Hamilton . , 
Nancy se 6 ear Miss Tuke preserved. This and the cast of the “ Birth 
Miss Sterling. . . Mrs. Morris ’ 


of Harlequin” are valuable in showing 
who were with the company when the engagement closed. The new 
names are those of Messrs. Robinson, Vaughan and Hammond, Master 
Durang and Mrs. Rankin and Mrs. Gee. Robinson was probably a 
West India actor; Vaughan had been with the Kenna company ; Ham- 
mond is impossible of identification; Master Durang was Ferdinand 
Durang; Mrs. Rankin was probably the wife of the actor who was 
with the Kennas, and Mrs. Gee was an English woman lately arrived 


from London with two little children dependent upon her. 
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Mrs. Gee’s brief history on the American stage has some inter- 
esting features. She made her first appearance on Saturday, April oth, 
as Harriet in the “ Two Misers.” It was her first appearance on any 
stage, but she must have been regarded as a very promising dedutante, 
as an “occasional address” was spoken by Mr. Wignell previous to 
her dedut, in which she was introduced to the public in these compli- 


mentary lines: : 


‘This night our college opes its magic door, 
To a new student in dramatic lore. 
With anxious heart and emulous to please, 
Nor yet insensible to gen’rous praise, 
A female candidate for favor sues ;— 
Humble her hopes and humble are her views. 
To your indulgence she directs her claim, 
And, if you'll spare her faults, she’ll ask not fame. 
Protect her, then, ye patrons of the stage, 
Nor view her efforts with the critic’s rage, 
Your influence still can modest merit raise, 
Your care mature the genius she displays ; 
To your own sex, ye fair, this tribute’s due; 
And gallantry assures it, sirs, from you. 


After her debut one of the newspapers said that her person was 
agreeable, her countenance interesting, her voice melodious and her 
manner animated, and voiced the general sentiment that her perform- 
ance gave a happy presage of the future. A few days later, however, 
it was said that Mrs. Gee sang with better effect in the City Concert 
than the night before in the theatre. After the season closed she went 
South, appearing in the title-role of Mrs. Brooke’s “ Rosina,” at Rich- 
mond, on the 17th of October, 1791. The play on that occasion was 
the “Foundling,” with Mr. Cleland, from London, in the principal part, 
and Mr. Courtney, also from London, as Captain Melville, in the opera. 


Previous to the production of “ Constitutional Follies; or, Life 
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in Demerara,” the Federal Gazette printed a preliminary notice, in 
which dramatic writing in this country was advocated, and the 


Cane unOme epee hope expressed that the beginners 


would not be dispirited by too 
ARGS Sg re tot Mr. Harper 


Riatiics & dune ek ae ee Mr. Martin little indulgence. The same jour- 
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CaptamnCaneteldiae a mene Mr. Henry great applause. The scene was 
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papers, Mrs. Heartfree, a young 
widow of sensibility, is struck with the good qualities of JZ. Roebuck 
and gives him her heart, and, once a rake, Roebuck is reclaimed by his 
attachment to Mrs. Heartfree. That the course of true love may not 
run smooth, the Doctor, a cunning, plausible rascal, endeavors to sup- 
plant Roebuck in Mrs. Heartfree’s esteem, while Mrs. Rattle, a West 
India married lady of fourteen, without education and ignorant of the 
world, in the innocence of her heart also conceives a warm attachment 
for Rocbuck, who is too mucha man of honor to take advantage of 
this affection. Mr. Rattle is a thoughtless prodigal, who treats his 
wife as a child. The Doc¢or fails in his scheme for supplanting Roe- 
buck ; Mr, Rattle is convinced of the impropriety of his conduct in the 
little attention he pays to his wife, and by a change in his behavior 
regains her affections, and the lovers are made happy. Without being 
essential to the plot, Captain and Mrs. Caneficld by their oddity con- 
tribute some amusing scenes, the part of the Captain being described 
as particularly well drawn. Murphy is Rocbuck’s Irish servant. The 


plot, however, did not prove interesting to Philadelphia critics and play- 
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goers. The only performer mentioned in the criticism of the federal 
Gazette was Mrs. Morris, of whom it was said she “left too fair an 
opening to the prompter’s exertions.” 

The only cast printed in the newspapers during the season, apart 
from those already given, was that of the “Recess.” It was played 
only twice, once for Mr. Hallam’s and once for Mr. Harper's benefit, 
but the performance was reviewed at considerable length in some of the 
newspapers. Martin, it was said, at times showed feeling, and Miss 


Tuke in several scenes gave pleas- 


RECESS. 

ure, particularly in the wranglin 
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scene with her lover. Hammond, Don Ferdinand. ...... Mr. Martin 
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sequently, ease and grace. Mrs. 

Morris was, as usual, full of life and animation, Mr. Wignell excelled 
in low comedy, and Mr. Hallam frequently excited the laughter of the 
audience by his humorous acting. Dramatic criticism became frequent 
during this season. The General Advertiser, of the 21st of February, 
said of Mrs. Henry’s performance of the interesting character of /sa- 
bella that it gave great satisfaction and fully equalled the most sanguine 
expectations; Mr. Henry gave a just idea of the rigidly austere Bald- 
win ; Wignell well filled the part of the generous and tender Villeroy, 
and Harper as Carlos and Hallam as Biron deserved commendation. 
The audience, the critic declared, bore the most unequivocal testi- 
mony to the merits of these performers by tears and silence. When 
“ She Stoops to Conquer” was given on the 15th of April the same 


journal said that Wignell as Zony Lumpkin entered fully into the 
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spirit of the character and performed every part of it with great humor ; 
Mr. Morris as Hardcastle met and deserved applause, “ yet ‘twas easy 
to see Morris through old Hardcastle. 

‘ Horatio—Dorak—Falstaff—still was Quin.’ ” 

Mr. Harper as Marlow had studied his part, to which he did 
justice; Mrs. Hamilton as Mrs. Hardcastle was justly applauded, “ but 
part of the audience had seen Mrs. Harper in that character,” and Mrs. 
Morris as Jiss Hardcastle acted with great truth and animation. Miss 
Tuke as Miss Neville was less tenderly treated. Nothing, the critic 
said, appeared to move her—not even unexpectedly meeting with her 
lover; if anything could excuse her want of animation in that part of 
the piece it was the perfect coldness of Mr. Martin as Hastings. For 
the “ Two Misers,” which was the afterpiece, it was said the scenery 
was new and striking and the dresses well chosen. Mrs. Gee as 
Harriet sang with softness and expression, but Mrs. Wilson as Jenny 
met with an accident just before the curtain rose and limped in conse- 
quence, but performed her character with great life and animation. 
Subsequently the same critic said of Mrs. Wilson, as Wow sz in “ Inkle 
and Yarico,” that she performed the part with great truth and real 
humor, but “was too hideous to receive the applause she merited.” 
Mrs. Gee as Warcissa sang with expression, her second song being en- 
cored,and Sir Christopher Curry—Henry—could not have been better 
filled. Of Miss Tuke as Varvico the critic said he had never seen her 
perform with such feeling, but he added, “her dress might have been 
better chosen—it was not Yarico’s dress, and her complexion was of 
a piece with it.” When the “ Dramatist” was given for the first time 
in this country for Mr. Wignell’s benefit the full cast was not printed, 


but Miss Tuke, who probably played J/arzana, was again commended 
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for her vivacity, while Henry as Exnu7 “ filled the character, outre as it 
is, with great propriety,” and Wignell as Vaped “ supported the char- 
,acter with inimitable humor and spirit.” What adds peculiar interest 
to these strictures and commendations is the fact that this season 
marked the beginning of dramatic criticism in America. 

The dramatic criticism of the period was still further supple- 
mented by popular clamor which ascribed a narrow policy to the 
management of the Old American Company and found expression 
through the newspapers. As early as the 8th of February, 1791,a 
member of the Dramatic Association wrote to Hallam and Henry 
through the federal Gazette, asking whether they had been and were 
still willing to receive any performers upon reasonable terms. The 
managers answered in the affirmative through the Daddy Advertiser, 
defining ‘“‘ reasonable terms” to include performers whose engagement 
would be justified by public opinion of their merit and by the finances 
of the company. They acknowledged their indebtedness to the Dra- 
matic Association, but thought it impracticable to enter into a full con- 
sideration of their conduct in the newspapers. The letter in the 
Gazette was a strong one. The managers were informed that the 
friends of the drama had become so much dissatisfied with the want of 
attention to their promises relative to strengthening their company by 
good actors from Europe, that it was determined publicly to exhibit 
the resentment that was felt. The writer said there were seven or 
eight good actors in Virginia who came to America with the avowed 
purpose of joining the company, encouraged thereto by a friend of Mr. 
Hallam. The managers were told it was certain they had refused to 
engage any of these performers, although persons who had seen them 


in Virginia declared them equal in abilities to any of the American 
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Company. “This being the case,” the writer continued, “you cannot 
flatter yourselves with the hope of further indulgence for some of your 
company, but on the contrary may depend upon hiss! hiss! hiss ! 
off! off!” 

The Virginia Company of comedians to whom the foregoing 


allusion was made was under the direction of Bignall and West. Both 


List or PERFORMANCES. men were highly appreciated in 
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Independent Chronicle in regard to these entertainments, a corre- 
spondent said it was acknowledged that Mr. Bignall was the best per- 


former on the 
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say, as the performances were seldom adver- 
tised in the newspapers. I have been able to find the announcements 
for only three nights, in one of which the casts were printed. In one 
of these Bignall and West regretted the imperfect state of the drama in 


this part of the world, and promised to augment their force, offering 
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liberal salaries to “persons of figure and education” inclined to make 
the stage their profession. Some of the performers, as Lewis, Tobine, 
Mrs. Hyde and Mrs. Davids, had been with the Baltimore Company. 
Whatever the length of their stay in Richmond at this time, Mr. and 
Mrs. West and Mr. and Mrs. Bignall excited a local poet into singing 
their praises in extravagant terms. These lines appeared in the /ude- 


pendent Chronicle on the 24th of November : 


The theatre demands our praise supreme ; 
Ah! may my song be equal to my theme. 
And hark! a second Siddons charms each heart, 
Nature in her is closely link’d with art— 
The name of West should every tongue employ, 
She comes to give us pain which leads to joy. 
Nor less his merit claims the muse’s art, 
Whose talents are imprinted on each heart. 
The husband’s vocal power attention gain, 
Soft as the accent of Thalia’s strain. 
Bignall (Mrs.), thy frame was meant the stage to grace ; 
Easy thy mien and beautiful thy face. 
The comic muse to thee has liberal been, 
And thou can’st well repay her in each scene. 
Bignall, like Edwin, never fails to shine, 
Great are his powers in each scenic line; 
Like him in humor gains our just applause 
And ranks the foremost in the comic cause. 


In spite of this extravagant praise it is certain that at this time 
there were not seven or eight actors in Virginia equal in merit to a cor- 
responding number of the Old American Company. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Hallam and Henry answered that they had exerted 
themselves to obtain good actors from Europe; that the performers in 
Virginia were not encouraged to come by any person authorized to 
use the name of the managers, though two of them were authorized to 
use the name of a friend of Mr. Hallam as an introduction; that they 


had accepted the overtures of these performers, who, however, preferred 
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establishing an independent theatre in the Southern States, and finally 
that one of the Virginia Company on a visit to Philadelphia dis- 
avowed any disposition to join the Old American Company, but took 
from the Philadelphia stage an actor who was under articles, and after- 
wards, by letters and offers of high terms, had attempted to seduce 
others. In the main these statements were true, but to place the 
matter beyond dispute Hallam and Henry placed all the written proofs 
in their possession with the publisher of the Federal Gazette. These 
documents were attacked in the General Advertser, of the 18th of 
February, 1791, by “ One of Many,” who said that among them was a 
letter from a man and wife in England offering their services, but as 
they claimed some parts in which the proprietors thought they ex- 
celled, the negotiations fell through. As two years had since elapsed 
without renewed efforts to secure performers from England, the claim 
of the managers that they had exerted themselves to that end had 
little force. In regard to the second point in Hallam and Henry’s 
answer, “One of Many” said that the person who gave encouragement 
to the comedians in Virginia was Hallam’s sister—presumably Mrs. 
Mattocks. It is probable this encouragement took a stronger form 
than a mere introduction. The real reason why Bignall and West 
were not engaged was undoubtedly because of the inadequate salaries 
paid by Hallam and Henry. “ One of Many” declared that these per- 
formers were offered only two guineas per week, which, Hallam said, 
was the highest he paid. It was afterwards ascertained that Mr. and 
Mrs. Harper had more. Finally it was asserted in the com. >unication 
in the General Advertiser that the person drawn off from the Old 
American Company was Hallam and Henry’s tailor. This statement 


was not true, the seceding member being Mr. Biddle. 
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Char'es Biddle came to the United States in 1785 with Henry’s 


contingent of the Old American Company. He made his first appear- 


ance in this country in New York 
as Bates in the “ Gamester,’ on 
He 


retired from the company during 


the 21st of November, 1785. 


or at the close of the season of 
1790 at the Southwark Theatre, 
Philadelphia, his last recorded part 
being the Bramin in the “ Widow 
of Malabar.” Biddle’s best parts 
were Scotchmen. He died at 
Richmond, on the 27th of No- 
The spiteful de- 


claration that he was Hallam and 


vember, 1791. 


Henry’s tailor can only be ex- 
plained upon the theory that he 
added to a slender income by ply- 
ing that humble vocation in the 
theatre. 

A spitefulness similar to 
that shown in the allusion to 
Biddle as Hallam and Henry’s 
manifested towards 


tailor was 


some of the other members of 
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the company, with the purpose of holding the managers up to ridi- 


cule. 


When the “School for Scandal” was given on the 5th of 


January, “ A Friend to the Drama” wrote to the Federal Gazette in 
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pretended justification of Hallam and Henry, saying they showed a 
wish to give satisfaction by Harper’s double as Charles and Crabiree. 
As President and Mrs. Washington visited the theatre that night, the 
writer added that it was thought expedient to post Mr. Hallam in the 
boxes to keep order. The correspondent said the same desire to 
please was afterwards shown in Mrs. Hamilton’s double of Lady Rus- 
port and Mrs. Fulmer in the “ West Indian,” the sagacious managers 
discovering that she would do more justice to both characters than 
Mrs. Henry could have done to either—consequently her /adyship was 
left out the piece. A like anxiety was conspicuous in the “animated” 
Robinson’s Captain Dudley, Mr. Hallam’s modesty convincing him 
that Robinson's performance of the character would be superior to his 
own. Their desire to please, it was said, was not less discoverable 
when the “lustre” of Mrs. Hamilton again shone forth in the amiable 
character of Dorinda, and Mrs. Durang’s in that of Lady Bountiful. 
Mrs. Henry having obligingly relinquished Cherry to Miss Tuke, it 
was further remarked, the performance of the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” was 
thus rendered complete. In “She Stoops to Conquer,” the writer said 
that the condescending managers, relying on the superiority of the 
theatrical powers of Robinson as Sir Charles Marlow and Martin as 
Hastings, gave up their usual parts to these gentlemen as a measure 
intended in an extreme degree to promote the amusement of the 
audience. Still, it was asserted with mock earnestness, the scribblers 
in the newspapers would with unprovoked malice wound the sensi- 
bilities of Mr. Hallam and injure the fine feelings of Mr. Henry. 

It was Mrs. Henry, however, who was the real object of attack. 
The complaint against her was her failure to meet the reasonable 


wishes of the public. Because she could be a very pleasing performer 
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it was urged that she ought to be—that it was unpardonable in her to 
oblige the management to thrust Mrs. Hamilton forward in characters 
out of her power in which Mrs. Henry could be extremely pleasing. 
“A Friend to the Drama” gave expression to the public discontent 
with her conduct in his own peculiar way in the letter already cited. 
Mrs. Henry, he said, unfortunately resides so far distant from the thea- 
tre that attendance to her duty there might prove injurious to her 
health, in which the public takes a deep interest—she lived in a two- 
story brick house immediately back of the theatre. To this the writer 
added that although she was said by some envious persons to possess 
a small share of caprice,and by others was considered of a rather 
captious disposition, “the extreme pains she has always taken to please 
the audience, and her obliging condescension on every occasion, leave 
the public under great obligations to her.” She found earnest de- 
fenders however, and her health was really delicate. On the 28th of 
February “Theatricus” wrote to the Federal Gazette in her behalf, 
saying that she had long been known to be a woman of delicate health, 
and as she generally appeared in characters that required the greatest 
exertion—tragedy and opera—it could not be a matter of surprise that 
she was unable to appear in every play. The writer said he had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, and had often heard her declare that she 
was at all times willing to perform “second” with any lady in the com- 
pany on the principle of reciprocity. The editor of the Gazette thought 
this declaration of her willingness to perform secondary parts ought 
to conciliate every mind. When “ Tamerlane” and the “Irish Widow” 
were given on the 16th of March, the Gazette warmly praised Mrs. 
Henry and Mrs. Morris as Sedma and Arpasia, and Mrs. Wilson as 


the Widow Brady, but the feeling against Mrs. Henry ran very high, 
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and on that occasion an “unprincipled fellow in a front box,” the 
Gazette said, “had the impudence to hiss one of the ladies.” This was 
Mrs. Henry, of course. She demanded in what manner she had 
offended and retired, but was called back. The Gazette account of 
this incident excited the ire of “A Friend to a Theatre,’ who wrote 
to the paper, but his communication being rejected he secured its 
publication in Bache’s General Advertiser. Mr. Andrew Brown, the 
publisher of the Federal Gazette, thereupon explained that he had 
declined to print the communication because he had learned that Mrs. 
Henry was about to bring an action against the person who had hissed 
her, and he added that the publication was improper and cowardly, 
and said that none but “the base traducer of Washington” could be 
capable of it. Brown, in consequence, was savagely attacked by “A 
Real Friend to a Theatre” in the Judependent Gazetteer for refusing to 
print the letter of “A Friend to a Theatre,” the only point in this 
communication being that Brown knew that no action had been begun 
by Mrs. Henry and, consequently, the publication would not have 
been contempt of court. Another letter was printed in the General 
Advertiser on the 21st of April, in which the writer said he was well 
enough acquainted with the person who hissed Mrs. Henry to know he 
was incapable of any combination to drive her from the stage. His 
right to hiss was then argued at great length, the case of Macklin, 1774, 
being cited and applied. Mrs. Henry was thereupon exhorted to make 
proper submission for her offense in going off the stage when she was 
hissed by only a single person, and she was told she would find sup- 
port should she behave well. To this “A Citizen” replied in the 
Federal Gazette that the right of an audience to hiss was not denied, 


but that the audience and common sense deny that right to an indi- 
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vidual. “ Let the case of Mrs. Henry be inquired into,” he said, “and 
it will be found to be as black a one on the part of a few as ever 
appeared in any country.” “Mrs. Henry apologize! For shame!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ The public do not want this—they generally consider 
her as an injured and insulted woman.” This bitterness of feeling was 
carried so far that Mrs. Henry received threats on the morning of Mr. 
Henry’s benefit that somewhat impaired her efforts at the outset that 
evening, through want of confidence, but she was met with such un- 
equivocal marks of approbation that she soon regained her composure. 
Her second song in the opera on that occasion was her own compo- 
sition. As the first of the many theatrical episodes in which the 
newspapers were used in conjunction with private effort to drive a per- 
former from the stage, these persistent assaults upon Mrs. Henry stand 
out in bold relief. She was, no doubt, capricious and disobliging, 
but it is impossible to read the communications in the Philadelphia 
papers without reaching the conclusion that there was a sinister con- 
spiracy in this case. 

In the controversy concerning Mrs. Henry the original matters 


in dispute were almost lost sight of, but on the 5th of March the Federal! 
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She Stoops to Conquer. . . Tony Lumpkin 
Siege of Damascus . .. ++: + Phocyas 
Tamerlane . ... + «> ; « . Monesses 
‘Tempest oon . Prospero 
Widow of Malabar. ... - French Officer 
Operas and Farces. 
Darby’s Return . «. -.- ++ > = Darby 
Deserter™ cp = «sh ee ne etc Simpkin 
Dwennay seerec- tire Isaac Mendoza 
Ghostac isa oak ate ae rms Trusty 
Guardian. . . .. . ~~» + Young Clackit 
LovealaMode..... + Squire Groom 
Loveina Camp...» . +s «= Darby 
sill Emote NBS) GG bp Oo 6 Oo o Kitchen 
Poor Soldier< Vay.) smi) ©) <u eam Darby 
Robinson Crusoe... - +. > Pantaloon 


True-Born Irishman. . . Count Mushroom 
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Henry had serious results. The 
insincerity of the managers in both 
cases was demonstrated by events. 
Bignall and West were not given 
a trial on the Philadelphia stage, 
and Mr. Henry did not depart on 
his mission for a year. Indeed, it 
was a year to a day, Mr. Henry 
sailing on the brig American 
Hero, Captain McDougall, for 
Havre, on the 5th of March, 1792. 
According to Dunlap, who pro- 
fessed to have received his account 
of the affair from both Hallam 
and Wignell, this determination 
to send Henry to England, instead 
of Wignell, to whom the mission 


had been promised, caused Wig- 


nell’s retirement from the company and the withdrawal of both Mr. 


and Mrs. Morris. 


When the announcement of Henry’s intention to 


go to England appeared in the Federal Gazette, Wignell, Dunlap says, 


called on Hallam, and asked him if he had sanctioned the paragraph. 


“No,” was Hallam’s answer. 


“Who, then, authorized it?” Wignell 


demanded. “Henry, I suppose—it is his usual way,” Hallam replied. 


It soon appeared, however, that Hallam had given his assent to the 


plan. “Mr. Henry is willing to go and Mr. Wignell is anxious to go,” 


Hallam is quoted as saying. 


“If Mr. Henry goes, we can continue 


playing and maintain ourselves—if Mr. Wignell goes, we must shut 


” 
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up.” It is probable the differences were far deeper than a dispute 


about the English mission. Henry and Wignell had been rivals for years, 


and so, too, had 
been Mrs. Henry 
and Mrs. Morris. 
The ladies were 
jealous of each 
other, and Wig- 
nell had always 
been the cham- 
of Mrs. 

Wig- 


nell, too, instead 


pion 


Morris. 


of being only a 
sharer, had long 
aspired to be- 
come one of the 
Management. 
Indeed, he seems 
to have accom- 
plished 
thing in that di- 


some- 


rection, foratthis 
time he was the 
treasurer and 
financial man- 
ager of the com- 
pany. Henry, 


VOL. II.—22. 


MR. AND MRS. MORRIS’ PARTS. 


PLAYS. 
Allin the Wrong. . 
Belle’s Stratagem 
IBIS" Reebeg A 5 eo 
Cato . 


Clandestine Marriage. . 


Constant Couple . . . 
Contrast 


English Merchant 


Fashionable Lover . . . 


Father . . 


ELEILCSS meee mene ees 
Love ina Village . , 
Lyar. . 


Much Ado About Nothing 
Prisoner at Large. . . 
Provoked Husband. . . 


Rivals 


Romeo and Juliet 


School for Scandal . . . 


School for Wives. . 

She Stoops to Conquer 
Siege of Damascus . . 
Tamerlane 


Wether 5 5 A O60 ¢ 


OPERAS AND FARCES. 
ATICHOR ove csmeerea 6 


Cross Purposes 
Darby’s Return 
Deserter 
Duenna 
Ghost 


Girardian eee ee 
Loveala Mode... . 


Ce ate ee on a 


ee ae Uw ee 


eit ie act te yy 


as Ge ei ae? 28) 6h )\e. 


*) oa fe) ost Oe)” er ere 


Mr. Morris. 


Hardy . . 


Wee ee 6 as 
Sterling 


Smugeler. 3. 


Van Rough... 
Sir C. Hatton . . 


ETeepOrteeweyene 


Jarvis 


AIS G 46 HB 4 oD 


Polonius 
Alscrip. . 
Woodcock 


Old Wilding. . . 
Dogberrya-mee 
Farmer Tough. . 


Sir Anthony. . . 
Tullus Hostilius . 


Friar Laurence 
Sir Oliver. . 


Hardcastle ... 


Eumenes . 
Dervise 


Stephanomen ies 


Lopez 
Clinch 


si ere) te 8. 


Sir Charles Clackit 


Beau Mordecai 


a0 6) Us 6. ie 


Mrs. Morris, 
Belinda emcee 
Letitia Hardy. . . 
Miirarvclaiyeaie yeu) ee 
Mar clays men mene 
Miss Sterling. . . 
Lady Lurewell . 
Charlotte. . : 
Miss Dangle . . .- 
Countess of Rutland 
Lady Alton... . 
Augusta Aubrey. . 
Mrs. Racket . . 
Mrs Beverly sane 
Cristina 
Ophelia . ames 
Lady Emily ... 
oucind aeremr mt eane 


Beatrice mri 
Rachel ment. 
Lady Townly. . . 
Lydia Languish. . 
Horatia 


Lady Teazle . . . 
Mrs. Belville. . . 
Miss Hardcastle. . 
Eudocia . 


Mrs. Cadwallader . 


Kathleen 


Jenny . 
Donna Louisa .. 


Elarriete. ass. 
Lady edt) UF re ety 
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Loveina Camp... .- Norah. 5 32s. however, told 
Madcap <a. = 4° Goodwill. . . ; ; ; ; 
Man and Wife. ... .- Mr. Crosss) ss) = him his reign 
Miss in her Teens.» + Puff. .--=-& should not be 
Poor Soldier -... - Kathleen ... - 

True-Born Irishman . . Major Gamble. Mrs. O’Dogherty . long, and Wig- 


nell at once forced the issue at a meeting of the shareholders. “I 
represented to the meeting,” he is reported by Dunlap as saying, 
“the promise given me and the arrangements I had made in conse- 
quence of that promise. I repeated the threat of Mr. Henry to destroy 
me, and the mode in which I understood he intended to accomplish 
it—by bringing over an actor to supersede me in my business, which, by 
keeping me out of the management, he could effect, as by casting new 
plays he could bring a new performer into public favor and thereby 
ruin me in my profession. I therefore demanded either to be made a 
joint partner, purchasing at their own price and without asking credit, 
or to be appointed the company’s agent.” Both propositions were 
declined by the two managers, and thereupon Wignell resigned and 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris went with him. It is probable, however, 
that the project for a new theatre in Philadelphia had already taken 
shape, and that much of the opposition shown towards Hallam and 
Henry during the season was in furtherance of this design, with a side 
issue manifested in the hostility towards Mrs. Henry by the friends of 
Mrs. Morris. In any other view of the case, the extreme bitterness 
that was shown throughout the controversy is inexplicable. Henry, 
however, was in no hurry to depart upon his mission, and it is doubtful 
if the new theatre in Philadelphia had not been destined to become a 
reality, whether he would have gone at all. 

The minor incidents of this engagement of the Old American 


Company in Philadelphia were not many or important. Early in the 
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season there was an agitation for admittance to the farce at half price. 
On the 26th of January a dancer appeared, who was announced as a 
gentleman from Europe, but he was met with pronounced marks of 
disapprobation. Whether this was Mr. Andre,a dancer who appeared 
for a few nights in February, it is impossible to say. Later in the sea- 
son Mr. and Mrs. Durang were the dancers. On the 4th of March, 
John Barclay, Mayor, acknowledged the receipt of $178.34 from 
Hallam and Henry for the sufferers by the late fire. The question of 
the attire of actresses seems to have excited some remark, for the 
Federal Gazette asked: “ How is the dignity of woman exalted when 
she sees one of her own sex in breeches?” And the same journal 
announced its belief that tragedy would in a few years be extirpated 
from the stage, because of the absurdity of going to the theatre to be 


made sorrowful, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


LAST SEASON OF THE OLD AMERICAN COMPANY IN NEW YORK—THE 
COMPANY, THE PLAYS AND THE CASTS—THE PLACIDE TROUPE— 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PLAYERS AND THEIR PARTS——-END OF 


THE EPOCH. 


LTHOUGH Hallam and Henry made a promise to the Phila- 
A delphians that the latter would go to England to recruit the 
company, they evidently did not regard ‘it as binding in New York, 
where they appeared seven months later. The theatre in John Street 
had been closed for nearly two years. Weak as the company was 
when it left New York in December, 1789, it returned weaker still. 
Mr. Wignell and Mr. and Mrs. Morris, who had been its chief attrac- 
tions, were no longer with it. There was no one to fill the place of 
either Wignell or Mrs. Morris. Martin, Robinson, Hammond, 
Vaughan, Ashton, who were now seen in New York for the first time, 
scarcely deserved to be called actors. Neither Miss Tuke nor Mrs. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Rankin nor Mrs. Gray, could hope to succeed Mrs. 
Morris. Mrs. Harper died on the 3d of October, 1791, a week before 
the house was opened. No actress of equal merit was at hand to fill 
her place even. Mr. Harper was still with the company, but he, too, 
was dissatisfied and ready to retire, which he did at the close of the 
season. Notwithstanding this almost complete disintegration, both 
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Hallam and Henry were reluctant to infuse new blood into the com- 


pany. Hallam was about to marry Miss Tuke and he desired to push 


her forward. Henry was averse to bringing over a possible rival for 


Mrs. Henry. Thus the season began, and, had it not been for the 


threatened rivalry from the outside, no measures would have been 


taken looking towards reorganization. 


The theatre in John Street was advertised to be reopened on 


the 5th of October, but owing, no doubt, to the death of Mrs. Harper, 


on the 3d, the opening was post- 
poned until the roth. The season 
began with “Douglas” and “ High 
Life Below Stairs,’ with Mr. Mar- 
tin as Young Norval in the trag- 
edy, the part in which he had 
made his dedut in Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Rankin as Lady Bad in 
the farce. The productions were 
mostly familiar plays and farces, 
but Jackman’s farce “ Divorce,” 
and a farce called the “ Yorker’s 
Stratagem,” by Mr. Robinson of 
the 
Humphreys’ “ Widow of Malabar,” 
Oulton’s “As It Should Be,” the 


piece called the “ Recess,” Robin- 


company, were new, and 


son’s “Constitutional Follies” and 
Harriet Lee's “New Peerage” 


were presented for the first time 


LisT OF PERFORMANCES. 


1791. 
Oct) 10——Douglas’, 2) ee ee Home 
High Life Below Stairs . Townley 
WA APINA SIS 6 6 a 6 co af Rowe 
Miss in her Teens . . . Garrick 


14—Clandestine Marriage 
Garrick and Colman 
Hob in the Well . . Cibber 
17—Widow of Malabar. . Humphreys 


Miller of Mansfield. . . Dodsley 
I9—West Indian . . . . Cumberland 
Inkle and Yarico . . Colman, Jr. 
21—School for Soldiers . Henry 
Love a la Mode. . . . Macklin 
24—Othellom. = i 3 ss Shakspere 
CHAT oom ig oo 6 € Murphy 
26—Wonder. . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
Meserter <5, wemrens ante Dibdin 


Devilstopbay wens ye eer Coffey 
31—Romeo and Juliet. . . Shakspere 
OldimiViatdien ae eeete . Murphy 
2—Fashionable Lover . Cumberland 
Prisoner at Large . . . O’Keefe 
4—She Stoops to Conquer Goldsmith 


Nov. 


Mayor of Garratt - . . . Foote 
oe DEY G5 5 co ne Sheridan 
Registers@fice =... eerixced 
9—Hamlet. . . . Shakspere 
Seeing’s Believing . . . Joddrell 
11—School for Scandal. . . Sheridan 
IVER. 5 6 10 9 ol Gee Pilon 
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Nov. 14—Gamester . . castes Le LOOT 
Mock Doctor ...-.- - Fielding 
16—Critic . ..- . Sheridan 
1S=—Zaral pees AP ent ati! 
As it Should B . . Oulton 
21—Tempest = < « = = . Dryden 


Neptune and Amphitrite. 

Ghost . . Mrs. Centlivre 
23—Chances. ..- + . Garrick 

Dead Alive. .... > O'Keefe 
25—Clandestine Marriage. 

Prisoner at Large. 
28—Fashionable Lover. 

Divorce . .- 
30—School for Scandal. 


. . Jackman 


Prisoner at Large. 
2— Hamlet. 

Old Maid. . 
5—Richard II1. . 

Robinson Crusoe. . - 


Dec. 


. . Shakspere 
Sheridan 
7—Tempest. 

Neptune and Amphitrite. 

Love a la Mode. 
1o—Tempest. 
12—Recess. 

High Life Below Stairs. 
14—Gamester. 

Little Hunchback . . 
16—School for Scandal. 

Mock Doctor. 
19—Recess. 


. O’Keefe 


Prisoner at Large. 
21—Pair Penitent <8. 6. = 
Robinson Crusoe. 

25—Romeo and Juliet. 
Hob in the Well. 
28—W onder. 
Citizen. 
1792. 


2—Busybody . . Mrs. Centlivre 
King of the Genii. 
4—Miser. 
King of the Genii. 
25—Suspicious Husband . 
Seeing’s Believing. 


. . Hoadly 
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in New York. Besides these a 
number of new ballets and pan- 
tomimes was brought out by the 
Placide troupe. The entertain- 
ments supplied by this troupe, 
which comprised Alexander and 
Mme. 


announced as the “Little Devil” 


Placide and a performer 


were the features of the season. 
Alexander Placide was the father 
of the celebrated players Henry 
and Thomas Placide and Caroline 
(Mrs. Blake) and Jane Placide. 
Alexander Placide, then known as 
Signor Placido, and Paul Ridige, 
the “Little Devil,’ made their 
English debut at Sadler’s Wells, in 
1781. Both were then accom- 
plished tumblers and rope dancers. 
It was said at the time that they 
were likely to prove as great an 
acquisition to Sadler’s Wells as 
the Vestris were to the Opera 
House. Their performances were 
received with great favor. In 
1783 they appeared respectively 
as Harlequin and Pierrot in the 


“Enchanted Wood; Harle- 


or, 
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quin’s Vagaries,” this being their 
first appearance in pantomime in 


England. 


Ridige were joined by a Spanish 


In 1785 Placide and 


lady, also an accomplished per- 
She was ad- 
vertised as “‘ La Belle Espagnole.” 


former on the wire. 


At this time a great attraction at 
Sadler’s Wells were Sieur Scali- 
ogne’s dancing dogs, a surprising 
To 
these Mr. Wroughton, the man- 


‘ 


hare and a “singing duck.” 
ager, resolved to add a “learned 
pig,” but Signor Placido, the Little 
Devil and La Belle Espagnole 
drew the line at the pig and with- 
drew from the theatre, going to 
Astley’s. A great deal of feeling 
was the result of this secession, 
and it was said that while the 
seceding performers were content 
to keep company with the dancing 
dogs, as they were of Italian 
origin, and had moved off to per- 
form with Gencral Jackoo, who was 
a Frenchman or a monkey, they 
disdained to appear with the pig, 


because it was English. It was 
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Jan. 30—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Neck or Nothing . 
1—Gamester. 

All the World’s a Stage . Jackman 
3—Clandestine Marriage. 
Two Philosophers. 

6—Recess. 
had ¢ckaramnaee 
8— Wonder. 
Return of the Laborers. 
10—West Indian. 
Wood Cutters. 
13—All in the Wrong . . Murphy 
Restoration of Harlequin. 
15—Fashionable Lover. 
Old Soldier. 
17— Chances. 
La Belle Dorothee. 
(Mad. Placide’s Benefit.) 
20—He Would be a Soldier . 
. Farquhar 


. Garrick 
Feb. 


. Bickerstaff 


. Pilon 
24— Beaux’ Stratagem . 
Columbine Invisible. 
27—More Ways than One. Mrs. Cowley 
Prisoner at Large. 
29—He Would be a Soldier. 
Inkle and Yarico. 
(M. Placide’s Benefit.) 
March2—More Ways Than One. 
Poor Soldier. 
5—Selima and Azor . . Collier 
Poor Soldier . nO! Weete 
(Mr. Henry’s Benefit.) 
9—Recess. 
All the World’s a Stage. 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 


12—Henry IV . . Shakspere 
Padlock. 
(Mr. Woolls’ Benefit.) 
16—Rivals . . Sheridan 
Man and Wife . . Colman 


(Miss Tuke’s Benefit.) 
. Whitehead 
Rosina . . Mrs. Brooke 

(Mrs. Henry’s Benefit.) 
23—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 


19—Roman Father 
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Mar. 23—Catharine and Petruchio 
Shakspere 
(Mrs. Rankin’s Benefit.) 


26—Busybody. 
Silver Rock. 
(Mr. Martin’s Benefit.) 
April g—Constitutional Follies . Robinson 
Musical Lady 297s) Colman 
(Mrs. Hamilton’s Benefit.) 
13—Love Makes a Man . . . Cibber 
Little Hunchback. 
(Mr. Heard’s Benefit.) 
18—Beaux’ Stratagem. 
King of the Genii. 
(Mr. Harper’s Benefit.) 
21—Roman Father. 
Poor Soldier. 
(Mr. Ryan’s Benefit.) 
24—Constitutional Follies. 
Yorker's Stratagem . . Robinson 
(Ryan and Robinson's Benefit.) 
27—School for Wives. . . . . Kelly 
Birth of Harlequin. 
(Ashton and Durang’s Benetit.) 
30—Busybody. 
Poor Soldier. 
(Bisset and Hammond’s Benefit.) 
3—Rivals. 
Harlequin Balloonist. 
(M. and Mme. Placide’s Benefit.) 
8—New Peerage . . . Miss H. Lee 
Rosina. 
(Mr. Hallam’s Benefit.) 
14—New Peerage. 
Two Philosophers. 
Yorker's Stratagem. 
(Heard and Hammond’s Benefit.) 


May 
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said, besides, that Wroughton had 
beaten the Little Devil for refus- 
ing to perform with his accus- 
tomed spirit, and one paper de- 
clared that “the pig and its owner 
being English, these contemptible 
foreigners disdain appearing on 
the same boards lest their honor 
should suffer; when, perhaps, they 
have been whipt through towns 
with the very rope on which they 
The Little Devil and 
La Belle Espagnole, however, re- 
turned fo Sadler’s Wells in 1786, 


danced.” 


and were still there in 1792, show- 
ing that the “ Little Devil,” who 
appeared with Mr. Placide in New 
York at this time, was not Ridige. 
The Placide troupe made its first 
appearance in New York on the 
3d of February, 1792, on the tight 
rope and in a ballet, called the 


“Two Philosophers.” This was 


followed by other ballets, the “ Return of the Laborers,” “ Restoration 


of Harlequin” and “Columbine Invisible” among them. In present- 


ing these the company assisted, as the casts of two of them, the “Res- 


toration of Harlequin” and“ Columbine Invisible,” show. These casts 


indicate that the Placide troupe consisted of five persgns, none of 
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whom, except Mr. Placide, were noted performers at Sadler’s Wells. 


From New York this troupe went to Boston, where performances were 


RESTORATION OF HARLEQUIN. given during the COLUMBINE INVISIBLE. 
summer of 1792, 
Harlequin. . . . M. Simonet ? Harlequin, Jr.. . . Mr. Martin 
Pierroth i... . >. Mes Placide after having ap- Harlequin, Sen. . Mr. Robinson 
Old Man... . . Little Devil peared with the OldiMianwae sesweeme. Little Devil 
Poweewaas se 20d. Mr. Martin Lover . . . . Mr. Hammond 
Sorcerer . . . . . Mr. Woolls Old American Constable. . . . .M. Dumas 
Columbine . . . Mad. Placide C h Pierrotanmes oe ee . M. Placide 
ompany at the Harlequin’s Mother. Mrs. Rankin 
Southwark Theatre in June. Mr. Placide Columbine . . . Mad. Placide 


remained in America, and afterwards became the manager of the 
Theatre at Charleston, where the troupe first landed in 1791. 
The casts were not printed in the newspapers, but many of them 


were preserved, including those of two new farces, Jackman’s “Divorce” 


and Robinson’s YORKER’S SYRATAGEM. 
DIVORCE. 
“cc , 
: Yorker's Strata- Banana. . . Mr. Robinson 
Dennis Dougherty . Mr. Henry F ee. Pr oeevipeon 
Sir Harry Trifle. . Mr. Martin §€M, OF, Banana’s Se ean a 


Capt.Oakum . . Mr. Ashton 


ons ese) 5) 2 = Mr. Harper : ” . 

Wedding. AIO ie= g . . . Mr. He: 

Lady Harriet Trifle . Miss Tuke 8 J Pores Mr ve eee 
* ’ Bis - « sl. mo 

Mrs. Aniseed . . Mrs. Rankin man’s farce had eg pn 

‘ : Frenchman. . . Mr. Ryan 
Biddy . . . . Mrs. Hamilton ; 

been produced Aue Amant A pS Mr. I Larper 

Miss Bellange . Miss Tuke 

Charleston for McGrath’s benefit as early as Louisa. . . . Mrs. Henry 


Mrs. Banana. Mrs. Hamilton 
Mrs.Fingercash . Mrs.Rankin 


this country. Robinson’s farce was in two acts, Pressy . . ~ . Mrs. Gray 


1787, but it never proved a popular afterpiece in 


and Dunlap says it was received with universal applause by the public. 
As with his “ Constitutional Follies,’ the scene was laid in the West 
Indies, the “ Yorker,” Aszant, personating a Yankee trader in order to 
obtain the hand of a West Indian heiress. Much dramatic skill was 
evinced in this trifle, and the dialogue was well suited to the char- 


acters. This farce was also played in Philadelphia during the summer. 
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A number of pieces previously played in New York or Phila- 


delphia are given by Mr. Ireland with the casts for the first time. These 


CHANCES. 
Don John . . . . Mr, Hallam 
Don Frederick . . Mr. Harper 
Anthonio; - .. « Mr. Henry 
Duke . Mr. Martin 
Petruchio . . . Mr. Hammond 
Pedrosa. . . Mr. Woolls 
PCLetmergn an aeemecrane Mr. Heard 
INTO Sood 6 Mr. Durang 


First Constantia . . Miss Tuke 
Second Constantia . Mrs. Henry 
Mother-in-law . . Mrs. Rankin 
Landlady . . . Mrs. Hamilton 


comprise Gar- 


rick’s alteration of 


Beaumont 


Fletcher's comedy 
“The Chances, 


and 


As Ir SHOULD BE. 


Lord Megrim . 
Fidget . 


Mr. Harper 
Mr. Henry 
Winworth. . . Mr. Martin 
Sparkle. . . . Mr. Heard 
Lucy. . . . Mrs. Hamilton 
Celia . --» = Miss Puke 


first played by this 


company in New York, March gth, 1787, 


as the “ Two Constantias;” Oulton’s merry 


trifle, “ As It Should Be,” previously played 


in Philadelphia the preceding season; Pilon’s comedy, “ He Would be 


a Soldier,” and his farce, the “Invasion,” and two of O’Keefe’s amusing 


afterpieces, the ‘“‘ Dead Alive” and “ Little Hunchback.” 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 


Captain Crevelt. . Mr. Harper 
Colonel Talbot. . . Mr. Henry 
Sir Oliver Oldstock . Mr. Ashton 


Mandeville . . . . Mr. Martin 
Caleb . . Mr. Hallam 
Johnson. . . . Mr. Hammond 
Charlottesye Misa benny 
Harrietiescue . . Miss Tuke 


Lady Oldstock . . Mrs. Rankin 
Mrs, Wilkins . . Mrs. Hamilton 


Tuke forward as one of the Constantias. 


lam should 
have cared to 
embody 
libertinism of 
Don John it is 
hard to say, 
unless it was 


to bring Miss 


Why Hal- 
INVASION. 
Sir John Evergreen . . Mr. Henry 
the Charles. . . Mr. Hallam 
Chameleon) 3 Ss = Mr. Harper 
Beaufort. . . . Mr. Martin 
Sergeant Drill. . . Mr. Hammond 
Tattoo . . . Mr. Robinson 
Lady Catharine Rouge. Mrs. Rankin 
Emily . . Mrs. Gray 
Brussells . . . Mrs. Hamilton 
Sally .. . Miss Tuke 


Pilon’s comedy had been 


played in New York, June 22d, and his farce November 13th,1789. “He 


Would be a Soldier” met with great success at Covent C-rden, not- 


withstanding it was rejected by Mr. Colman, who “ did not like a line 


of it,” and the “ Invasion,” also originally acted at Covent Garden, was 


equally successful. 


O’Keefe’s “Dead Alive,” on the contrary, was a 
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Haymarket success, but his “Little Hunchback” was also from 
Covent Garden. The former was first presented for Mrs. Henry’s 


benefit in New 


DEAD ALIVE. LITTLE HUNCHBACK. 


York, Sep- 
Sir Walter Weathercock . Mr. Henry (SMU, 5 6 5 6 6 Mr. Heard 
Mot eysetrc ars 08, rae Mr. Hallam tember 24th, Crossleg. ... . Mr. Harper 
Edward gs. = Mr. Harper (BASSE mm ete ous Mr. Hallam 
Denniswcge i ee) NIT. oe 1789, but the Crank# ia aoe Mr. Henry 
Humphrey. . . . . . Mr. Martin production of Dr. Quinquina . Mr. Robinson 
Miss Hebe Winthrop. Mrs. Hamilton Absalom <= - — . Mr. Martin 
Garolineée a.) eee Miss uke the latter was Dora... ... . Miss Tuke 
Gaikis a 5 f Seale < Mrs. Henry delayed until WWE? 6 6 6 6 © Mrs. Rankin 


the previous season in Philadelphia. Both pieces possessed the 
peculiar merits that made O’Keefe’s productions so popular in America. 
For other pieces of which only partial casts had been given before 


Mr. Ireland has now full casts. These were Mrs. Cowley’s “ More 


More Ways THAN ONE. Ways Than SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 


One,” played 


Sir Marvel Mushroom. Mr. Hallam General Savage. . . Mr. Ashton 


Bellair . ... . . Mr. Martin’ in New York, Captain Savage . . . Mr. Harper 
Biyersreent! a) oie Sire Lienry, Belville eee Nine balan 
Feelove...... Mr. Heard on the 6th of ANG 5 Gg 5 6 6 Mr. Heard 
Carltony- nue, = = 4 Mr Harper _  Conolly. . . . . Mr. Robinson 
Davids... . + «Mr: Woolls May, 1786 YAGI 6 5 Go 6 ee Mr. Martin 
ATabell aaeen mene LIS mb lenty, Hugh Kelly’s SM 5 cg SAS Mr. Woolls 
Miss Archer . . . . Miss Tuke Mrs. Belville. . . . Mrs. Henry 


Miss Juvenile . . Mrs. Hamilton “School for — Lady Rachel Meldon. Mrs. Rankin 


Mrs. Thompson . . Mrs. Rankin Wives,” first fod Be ears cao ce ae 


presented by the Old American Company, Mrs. Tempest . . Mrs. Hamilton 
May 8th, 1787, and Colman’s “ Inkle and Yarico,” presented the previous 
season in Philadelphia. To these may be added Jackman’s farce, “ All the 
World’s a Stage,” of which the first American cast was by Ryan's 
company at Baltimore, in 1783. Mrs. Cowley’s comedy was originally 
acted at Covent Garden in 1783, and Mr. Kelly’s at Drury Lane in 


1774. Both comedies were possessed of merit, and Mrs. Cowley’s, 
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especially, was often repeated on the American stage. When “ Inkle 


and Yarico” was first presented by the Old American Company Mrs. 


INKLE AND YARICO. Wilson was the hci serge eee 
Inkle. . . Mr. Harper Wowshi, instead of 
Curry . . . Mr. Henry : Diggory =. 1 = < = Mr. Harper 
Camply . . Mr. Martin Mrs. Rankin. As Charles Stanley . . . Mr. Hallam 
Medium . Mr. Vaughan the first work of the Harry Stukely . .. - Mr. Martin 
Trudge . . Mr. Hallam Sir Gilbert Pumpkin. . Mr. Henry 
Varico. . . MissTuke YOUDEer Colman Miss Bridget Pumpkin Mrs.Hamilton 


Wowski. . Mrs. Rankin 
Narcissa . . Mrs. Gray 
Patty. . Mrs. Hamilton country, these productions have more than 


produced in this Kitty Sprightly. . . . Miss Tuke 


usual historical interest, in which this first cast, feeble as it was, 


naturally shares. Still another cast for this season printed in Mr. 


DESERTER. Irelands “ Records” was that of 

1787. 1792. Dibdin’s “ Deserter.” This piece 
Skirmish. . Mr. Hallam. . . Mr. Hallam . 
Henry. . . Mr. Harper. . . Mr. Harper was produced by the Old Ameri- 
Simpkin . . Mr. Wignell . . . Mr. Martin Gan Company in 1787 and pub- 
Russet. . . Mr. Biddle . . . Mr. Woolls 
Flint. . . Mr.J. Kenna. . Mr. Vaughan lished by Samuel Campbell in 
Louisa. . . Mrs. Kenna . . . Mrs. Gray 7 
Margaret. . Mrs. Harper . Mrs. Hamilton New York the same year. This 
Jenny . . . Mrs. Morris. . . Mrs. Rankin first American edition contains the 


original American cast, which, contrasted with the last one, shows how 
the company had deteriorated by the secession of 1791. 

The other casts were of familiar pieces, some of which, how- 
ever, had not been printed since the Revolution. Others, as the 
“ School for Scandal” and the “ Rivals,” are interesting for comparison 
with the earlier casts. Indeed, all of them are only important in 
showing the expedients to which Hallam and Henry resorted in order 
to fill the places made vacant by the retirement of Mr. Wignell and 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris, and the death of Mrs. Harper. Mr. Heard was 


again brought forward in parts almost equal to those of his earlier 
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career in the Baltimore Company. Mr. Ryan, the prompter, was fre- 


quently called upon to act. 


Mr. Martin, young as he was, was seldom 


NEW CASTS OF FAMILIAR PIECES. 


ALL IN THE WRONG. 
Sir John Restless . . Mr. Henry 
Beverly <2 3 6 sax Mr. Hallam 
Sir Wm. Belmont. Mr. Robinson 
Young Belmont. . . Mr. Harper 


Blaniord’s. =. 2 @ 3 <6 Mr. Ryan 
MBrmsh Bess ele ee Mr. Woolls 
RRODEYE ons. ss: cs, Mr. Martin 
Lady Restless . . . Mrs. Henry 
Belinda s ¢ ss ie Miss Tuke 
AC latissale We als, er Mrs. Gray 
peaities ects eis Mrs. Hamilton 
Marmalet'. . . »« Mrs. Rankin 
Bgaux’ STRATAGEM. 
AYCner es le hss Mr. Harper 
Aimvelly Shy ole 6 Mr. Martin 
Scrabicnits ca as Mr. Hallam 
Poigard’.. . .. . . Mr. Henry 
BOniGe So es ok Mr. Ryan 
uc Nee ees Mr. Ashton 
Lady Bountiful . . Mrs. Rankin 
Mrs. Sullen. . ... Mrs. Henry 
Derndaw. 52.5 Mrs. Hamilton 
(Cherry ts aie aioe sie Miss Tuke 
Busysopy. 
Marplot..... . Mr. Hallam 
oir BRAGS). . 5 <6 - Mr. Heard 
Sir George Airy. . . Mr. Harper 
Charles: aa ga ienca: © Mr. Martin 
Miranda cis swe, = - Mrs. Henry 
Isabinda. .... . . Miss Tuke 
Patches) suis Mrs. Hamilton 
CATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. 
Petrachiow: chet aes Mr. Harper 
Catharine. . . . . Mrs. Rankin 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Sir John Melville . . Mr. Martin 
Brushy sires vse, « Mr. Robinson 
Trueman . . Mr. Hammond 
Hivaverse = <6) Mr. Vaughan 


Mrs. Heidelberg. . Mrs. Rankin 


Miss Sterling. . . . Mrs. Henry 

Fanny <i. le weve. = Miss Tuke 

Betty: mires cc aie Mrs. Hamilton 

IMENT An oS hid obo oye Mrs. Gray 
CirizEn. 

Young Philpot. . . Mr. Hallam 


Maria. ...... Mrs. Henry 


Dovctas. 
Young Norval. . . . Mr. Martin 
Old Norval. . . . . Mr. Henry 
Lord Randolph. . . Mr. Hallam 
Glenalvon . . . . . Mr. Harper 


Lady Randolph . . Mrs. Henry 
PATNA oe ote Mrs. Hamilton 
DuENNA. 

Don Jerome. . . . . Mr. Henry 
Carlosynie css 3 sas A Gentleman 
Ferdinand . . . . . Mr. Harper 
JADLOMION ss es 3) Mr. Woolls 
Isaac Mendoza . Mr. Martin 
Rather Pauly ee ans Mr. Ryan 
Lopez. snow . .. Mr, Bisset 
Clarae cia hy aie) -s Mrs, Henry 
Louisa ..... . Mrs. Rankin 


Margaret . . . . Mrs. Hamilton 


FASHIONABLE LovER. 


Aubreyic w jes Mr, Henry 
Lord Aberville . . . Mr. Harper 
WVioraimerts .meeeian Mr. Hallam 
alyavellve wy, eats . . Mr. Martin 
Bridgemore..... Mr. Woolls 
Colin MacLeod. . . . Mr. Bisset 
DxrNDriidis ear. tates Mr. Heard 


August Aubrey. . . Mrs. Henry 
Mrs. Bridgemore. . Mrs. Rankin 


Lucinda. . . . Miss Tuke 
Henry IV. 
Halstaticuca eum es Mr. Harper 
HenryIV.. . . . Mr. Hammond 
Prince of Wales. . . Mr. Hallam 
TAL OESPUT, te Fie Mr. Ashton 
Northumberland . . Mr. Woolls 
iRteh lee Gh wen enc eee Mr. Martin 
Bardolphy vay <fte i Mr. Ryan 
Carriers vie. aye cole Mr. Durang 
Lady Perey. 2; . Mrs. Henry 


Mrs. Quickly . . Mrs. Hamilton 


Hicu Lire Beiow Srairs. 


Lovell eae etn Vira allam 
Lord Duke. . . . . Mr. Harper 
SGMSENGS? Alp am oa 6 Mr. Henry 
Lady Charlotte. . . . Mrs. Gray 
Lady Bab. . , . . Mrs. Rankin 


Love Makes a Man. 
Don Lewis . . . . . Mr. Heard 


Clodio nye 273% . Mr. Hallam 
Carlos; 93) = 3 5 . . Mr. Harper 
Don Duart. 5... « Mr. Martin 
Antonio . << ; Mr. Robinson 
Charino\= a 5. . Mr. Ashton 
Angelinare.meieiens Mrs. Henry 
Flonoriave wiser @ta Miss Tuke 
Elvirant.ce 6% Mrs. Hamilton 
Louisa - « . . Mrs. Rankin 


(Cross\aer ie nein Mr. Harper 
farcourt:: s) 3 66 © Mr. Hallam 
Col. Frankly . . . . Mr. Martin 
Kitchen". 0s, 3 © Mr. Ashton 
Bucki aj. «ses - Mr. Hamond 
DONATED. volte ra nee Mr. Heard 
Mrs. Cross . . . Mrs. Hamilton 
Lettice sos 0 Mrs. Rankin 
Charlotte - - . Mrs. Gray 
Sallyw. opeusse tae Miss Tuke 


Musicau Lapy. 


Young Mask . . . . Mr. Martin 
Old Maske as) ae Mr. Heard 
Tadyiscrapemseten 5 Miss Tuke 
SOI Gd Bo G55 Mrs, Henry 


ithho GB a due Goo Mr. Hallam 
Belford ie eens Mr. Martin 
Mrs. Stockwell. . . Mrs. Rankin 
PJENOY eae Wes fare sie Miss Tuke 
Oxtp Maw. 
Clerimont)< 3 < = « Mr. Hallam 
Cape Caper sci ee Mr. Henry 
Harlow, otis e Mr. Harper 
Miss Harlow. . . . Mrs. Rankin 
OTHELLO 
Othellown ener seen: Mr. Henry 
Tagore Pei ccl os Mr. Hallam 
Cassio: 3, snes Mr. Harper 
Brabantio. . . . . . Mr. Martin 
Rodengoy = =. - Mr. Robinson 
Montano . . . . . Mr. Vaughan 
Desdemona. .... Mrs. Henry 
Emilia ...... Mrs, Rankin 
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out of the bills. 
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Mr. Hammond and Mr. Vaughan, unsatisfactory as 


they must have been, were frequently utilized. Three names occur for 


NEW CASTS OF FAMILIAR PIECES. 


Prrsoxer AT LARGE. 


Lord Esmond. . . . Mr. Harper 
Jack Conner, ....- Mr. Martin 
Old Dowdle. : 2 =. Mr. Henry 
IMS cues Gen = Mr. Hallam 
Hripom. 6 oc) «ne a ats Rye 
Father Frank . . . . Mr. Woolls 
‘Vommhic 2 oca he t= Mr. Heard 
Rachel... «= - » Mrs. Henry 
Adelaide. . . - . » - wWliss Luke 
(Mary erm ste Mrs. Hamilton 
ProvokeD HusBanb. 
Lord Townly. . . . Mr. Hallam 
SirFrancis. . . . . . Mr. Heard 
iauriby’.<9 os ws ea Mr. Harper 


Count Basset. . . . Mr. Martin 
Squire Richard. . . Mr. Woolls 
John Moody. ... .- Mr. Ryan 
Lady Vownly. . - - Mrs. Henry 
Lady Grace . . . Mrs. Hamilton 
Lady Wronghead . . Mrs. Rankin 


IMissujenniya sum me Miss Tuke 


ReGISTER OFFICE. 


Capt. Le Brush. . . Mr. Harper 
Gulwell ses Mr. Robinson 
Inishmany ens ~ Gio Mr. Henry 
Sootaman . caiaa. = Mr. Ryan 
Nabe SG Go 6 oO Mr. Woolls 
RIvALs. 
Sir Ainthonyie a ss. 3 Mr. Heard 
Captain Absolute. . Mr. Hallam 
BobiAcres . 5. = © Mr. Harper 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger Mr. Robinson 
Palit) aos eee Mr. Martin 
OWNS Sy po A oo Seen 
Lydia Languish . . . Miss Tuke 
Julian = See Mrs. Hamilton 
Mrs. Malaprop . . Mrs. Rankin 
JOUR E eB a at Mrs. Gray 


Ricuwarp III. 


Richard) 272) . Mr. Hallam 
Henny Vilsenaeaoars Mr. Henry 
Richinond) a = Mr. Harper 
Queen Elizabeth . . Mrs. Henry 


Rowxtnson CRUSOE. 


Robinson Crusoe. . - Mr. Ryan 
eerie wala GeO) 1 Mr. Durang 
Captain-e ns sys Mr. Woolls 
Pantaloon. . .. . - Mr. Heard 


. Mr. Hammond 
Pierrot. = = . . Mr. Harper 
Pantalina . . . . . Mrs. Rankin 
Pantaloon’s Daughter . Mrs. Gray 


Petit Maitre. . 


RoMEO AND JULIET. 


Rome sy) 5 2 seks Mr. Hallam 
Mercutio. «2.» 2 4 Mr. Harper 
Capulet.- = <= = > Mr. Henry 
Friar Laurence . - Mr. Vaughan 
Benvolio. ...+- Mr. Martin 
Gyballei sche Mr. Hammond 
Psterhces & Qe sone Mr. Ryan 
Apothecary). 03% = = Mr. Heard 
EE ogee cele cokes Mrs. Henry 
INUrse es cae an Mrs. Hamilton 


Roman FATHER. 


Horathusass yp) Mr. Hallam 
Pubiisye) eet errs i Mr. Harper 
Valermnis carole telcs i= Mr. Martin 
Tullus Hostilius. . . Mr. Ashton 
lehoyciaes core acces Mrs. Henry 
Waleria grcaps ests Mrs. Hamilton 
Rosina. 
isha Seale ae Mr. Harper 
Capt. Belville. . . . Mr. Woolls 
Willian Galsiat i cens Mr. Hallam 
StI cite re Sacrs Mr. Ryan 
Irishman... 2 « « Mr. Martin 
Rosina ge oliei tora Mrs. Henry 
~Phosbetsu dea. feaemecns Mrs. Gray 
Dorcassemss ec © Mrs. Hamilton 


ScHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Sinibeter wae ees Mr. Henry 
Sin Oliver aun, Neeson Mr. Heard 
Josephs ene (ststs< Mr. Hallam 


Charles "a ~ . Mr. Harper 
Sir Benjamin . . . . Mr. Martin 
Moses ie aetos taaes ects Mr. Ryan 
Lady Teazle . . . . Mrs. Henry 
Lady Sneerwell . Mrs. Hamilton 
Mrs. Candour . - . Mrs. Rankin 


Maria’ ess. te. <i steals Miss Tuke 
SELIMA AND AZOR. 
Prince Azor. . . . . Mr. Henry 
ONWWRe B O" Oyo 12 Mr. Martin 
SGAanlerss ters) Goa ciecieee Mr. Harper 
SUNERA SiG cho Sc Mrs. Henry 
MOVES eb Ae om Miss Tuke 


Lesbia. . . . . . Mrs. Hamilton 


Sue Stoops TO CONQUER. 
Hardcastle . . . - - Mr. Henry 
Young Marlow . . . Mr. Harper 
Tony Lumpkin. . . Mr. Hallam 
Mrs. Hardcastle . Mrs. Hamilton 


Miss Hardcastle . . Mrs. Henry 
Miss Neville. . . - - Miss Tuke 
TEMPEST. 

Poospaee se = ee Mr. Hallam 
Ferdinand ....- Mr. Harper 
Hippolito. . . . . . Mr. Martin 
oe eee a he ee Mr. Heard 
Stephano ....- .. Mr. Bisset 
Trinculé... 526.5 a = Mr. Henry 
Caliban oo 21s: 2 Mr. Ryan 
Antonio ....-. Mr. Robinson 
Gonzalo. . . . - Mr. Hammond 
Sycorax:. . <= = Mr. Durang 
Ventoso . .- . > Mr. Vaughan 
Axiell S 3 o..4 2 2) Mrs. Henry 
Miranda. . = << Mrs. Hamilton 
Dorinda. ..... «Miss Tuke 


West INDIAN. 


Belcours: % ees seee Mr. Hallam 
Stockwell. . ... Mr. Vaughan 
Major O’Flaherty . . Mr. Henry 
Charles Dudley. . . Mr. Harper 


Lady Rusport. . Mrs. Hamilton 
Charlotte Rusport . . Mrs. Henry 


Louisa Dudley . . . . Miss ‘luke 
Mrs. Fulmer. . . . Mrs. Rankin 
WonDER 
Don Pelixss, «<2 5 Mr. Hallam 
Col, Britons. 5 fos Mr. Henry 
Don) Pedroia es Mr. Heard 
Prederickt. <7 = Mr. Woolls 
(Gibbyis¥.0. eee Mr. Bisset 
Lissardo . 6 5 ss = Mr. Harper 
Violantes) we cesas Mrs. Henry 
Isabella, Gin < wee Miss Tuke 
Flora’. 25 2138 Mrs. Rankin 
Iris. «sss « s Mrs: Hamilton 


ZARA. 
Osmyn..... . -Mr. Hallam 
Lusignan) 5 susie Mr. Henry 
Nearstan. . % = . 
Larain ie lems ite Mrs. Henry 
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the first time, those of Mr. Ashton, Mr. Bisset and Mrs. Gray. Mrs. 
Henry, both from necessity and inclination, succeeded to the roles Mrs. 
Morris had made her own, as Lady Tvasle, Miss Sterling and Augusta 
Aubrey. Miss Tuke also obtained advancement in consequence, and 
Mrs. Rankin succeeded Mrs. Harper. These changes, however—even 
the substitution of Hallam for Wignell—only served to emphasize the 
decadence of the company. It is a curious circumstance that while the 
names of these unknown players and their parts have been preserved, 
the really strong casts of the preceding years were seldom printed in 
the newspapers and the house bills have been lost. 

While the “ Tempest” was playing on the roth of December, 
1791, Mr. Hallett’s workshops adjoining the theatre were burned. 
The theatre itself, which caught fire several times from the burning 
shops, was in great danger, and was only saved by the firemen. In 
recognition of the exertions of the fire department a benefit was given 
on the 16th in behalf of the service, the “School for Scandal” and 
the “ Mock Doctor” comprising the bill. On this occasion Mr. Hallam 
recited a prologue in which he addressed himself to the firemen in the 
audience, as follows: 

Escaped from fire and smoke, from flame and smother, 
I trust once more we’re glad to meet each other; 


You pleased to see what you from wreck reprieved— 
We to view those from whom our all’s received. 


As the fire occurred during the performance, the prologue gives 
some hints of the consternation in the company. One couplet declares : 


Our feeble crew gave up their all for lost ; 
Fleet Avze/ fled with all his airy host; 


while another tells how: 
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In vain Prospero wav’d his magic wand, 
Nor men nor devils would obey command. 


There was no help for it except to become mere ordinary 


mortals, and the prologue further recites how: 


Pale Ferdinand forgot to fetch the wood, 

And fixed in John St. handing buckets stood ; 
Whilst clumsy Ca/iban, brisk as the best, 

Met with his devil’s geer among the rest. 

Thus helter-skelter, birds of every feather, 
Dukes, Sartyrs, Princes, Conjurers, meet together, 
A motley, medley, hodge-podge, bristling throng, 
Such as confusion loves to dwell among. 


Although Mr. Henry was absent on the recruiting service in 


the summer of 1792, the company ventured to return to the Southwark 


Theatre soon after the close of the New York season. 


List OF PERFORMANCES. 
1792. 
May 28—New Peerage . 
Bird Catcher. 
30—Recess. 
Old Soldier. 
2—Busybody . . . . Mrs. Centlivre 
King of the Genii. 
5—Beaux’ Stratagem . . 
Enchanted Nosegay. 
7—Wonder . 
Merry Girl. 
9—New Peerage. 
Columbine Invisible. 
13—Same Bill—by desire. 


. . . Miss H. Lee 


June 
. Farquhar 


. . Mrs, Centlivre 


15—Clandestine Marriage 
Garrick and Colman 


Yorker’s Stratagem . . Robinson 
18—Maid of the Mill. . . Bickerstaff 
Mock Doctor . . . . . Fielding 
20—Love Makes a Man . . . Cibber 


Harlequin Tobacconist. 
(Mme. Placide’s Benefit.) 


This Phila- 
delphia engagement was a short 
one, nothing new being attempted 
except the ballets and pantomimes 
As before, 


the casts were seldom printed and 


of the Placide troupe. 


the changes in those that were in- 
serted in the advertisements were 
not important. The cast of the 
“ New Peerage” was identical with 
that of New York, and the changes 
in the “ Recess” were unimpor- 
In the latter, in New York, 


Harper played Dox Carlos instead 


tant. 


of Wignell, Henry Don Guzman 
instead of Harper Mrs. Henry 
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Beatrice instead of Mrs. Morris, June 22—Roman Father . . . Whitehead 
: All the World’s a Stage . Jackman 

and Mrs. Hamilton Aurora in- 25—Love in a Village . . Bickerstaff 
stead of Mrs. Gee. Now the only Bird Cateher. 
Love ala Mode . . . . Macklin 

change was Heard instead of 27—Provoked Husband . . Vanbrugh 
2 Ftd Inkle and Yarico. . Colman, Jr. 

Henry, with the additions of 29—School for Wives. . . . . Kelly 

Woolls as Alguazil, Ashton as Return of the Laborers. 

; Padlocksemsrals see + Bickerstaff 

clavio an urange as opeZ. ul 2 VISCla eee ie enon tees Fielding 
Oct ‘shea B) g L y ielding 


5 Harlequin Woodcutter. 
The cast of one of the Placide : 


pantomimes in Philadelphia was printed—that of the “Old Soldier” 
—M. Placide playing the O/d Soldier, M. Dumas and the Little Devil 
the Zivo Thieves, Mr. Martin Lucas, Mr. Durang the Clown, Mr. Harper 
the Lord of the Manor, Mrs. Hamilton the Milkmaid and Mme. Pla- 
cide Collate. With the close of this season what had long been 
known as the Old American Company ceased to exist. It was dis- 
banded, Mr. Harper going to Boston, a new company taking the place 
of the old with the old name. 

At the close of this important epoch in the history of the Amer- 
ican theatre a summary of the parts of the players who were with the 
company when it disbanded is essential to a full understanding of the 
annals of these seven years. The fact that most of these were new to 
the stage, adds to instead of taking from the interest of their connec- 
tion with the Old American Company. In times of theatrical transi- 
tion, amateurs and aspirants have always filled. the roles that belong 
to actors and actresses. From the beginning of 1791 until midsummer 
1792 the American stage was in transition. Then came a great 
change—a new epoch. This new era down to the close of the century 
was the epoch of development. For the first time actors and singers 


who had distinguished themselves on the English boards came to 
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America. 


the recruits secured by Henry, 


American Company linger 
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In the meantime the aspirants were rudely pushed aside by 
and though the veterans of the Old 
ed on the stage of which they no longer had 


undisputed possession, their story was in the past. 


First in the list comes the name of Lewis Hallam. 


It was now 


within a few weeks of forty years since, as a boy, he had made his 


Mr. HALLAM’s PARTS. 


lays. 


Allin the Wrong . . 


Beaux’ Stratagem. .. - 


Belle’s Stratagem - 
Griiola GG G a-c-a a -4 
Chances’ <= 
Constitutional Follies : 


Gontrast.> 


Countess of Salisbury... - 


Griticwar eee 
IDBES > 5 5 0 6 Oo 6 
Pathersen. : 
Gustavus Vasa. . 
Henry IV . 


Tisabelllamcmnemeeer 
Lyar . 


nen 'e) 


. Cato 
. . . Don John 


. Capt. Canefield 


Dimple 
Manly 
. Alwin 


. Sneer 


: Lord Randolph 


. Racket 
. Gustavus 


by ees . . Prince of Wales 
He Would be a Soldier +: 


ECGaleny 
. Biron 


5 outs Wilding 


More Ways Than One: Sit Marvel Mushroom 


Much Ado About Nothing 


New Peerage . . 
Recess. ea aa ae 
Rivalsieeaee ee 
School for Scandal 
School for Soldiers . . 
School for Wives . 


She Stoops to Conquer . . 


Tempest. 


Widow of Malabar . 


. Benedick 
. Wandercrab 
. Muskato 


. Captain Absolute 
. Joseph Surface 
. Captain Valentine 


. Belville 
v2) Elastings 
Prospero 
Ferdinand 


. French General 


Operas and Farces. 


All the World’s a Stage. . 


Mil? SG 6 Gc : 


Charles Stanley 
. Cadwallader 


For 


fifteen years before the Revolution 


debut at Williamsburg, Va. 


he was the leading actor in the 
colonies. Going to England be- 
fore the beginning of hostilities 
he played Hamlet at Covent Gar- 
den, January 3d, 1775, when he 
was announced as “a gentleman, 
his first appearance in Europe.” 
His sister, Mrs. Mattocks, 
Ophelia; Mrs. Hull, the Queen ; 
Clarke, the 
King ; Bensley, the Ghost; Hull, 


Horatio ; 


Was 


Shuter, Polonius ; 

Wroughton, Laertes ; 
Lee Lewis, Osric, and Dunstall, 
That this 
“gentleman” was Mr. Hallam is 
“On Tues- 
day night,” said the London Chron- 
“Mr. Hallam, 
brother to Mrs. Mattocks, made his 


the First Gravedigger. 
not open to question. 
icle of the 5th, 


first appearance on the English 
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Stameyate Covent Gardenjin the Citizen. . 2. 2.0. 20... Young Philpot 
: : GrosseuTpOSeS eisai arom ann Chapeau 

character of Yammer, in which he~ 7.03 Alive... ....«... _ Motley 
Wacereceived! with tolerable ap. =Cesetet 9 noes - Skirmish 
(ONSEN 6 om 466 geo do oo oO 3 Carlos 

pluses cigugh. the audience in ‘Ghost, aes 18 oe ee Roger 
aa Inklevand! Yaricomem-m cmt lu- cin Trudge 

general were of Ope that he IRR oc og & bo bn . Charles 
would have succeeded much better Little Hunchback. . . . . . . ass 
: ; Wieileahy GG Gg 6 oo a Oo 6 . Coupee 
if he had started in a part (eRe Wil NRO.. o o oo o 6 6 « Marcourt 
: : ‘ sae Missin) herslieens sm ann . Loveit 
did not require such capital abili- Poole a oe ea Mane 
ties as the Prince of Denmark.’ Prisoner at Large . . . . Old Dowdle 
INCH, 5 6 6 6 oO Oo 6 . . William 


In the United States Hallam con- 


tinued to play Hamlet and all the great parts of Shakspere. 


This list 


of parts includes only those in which he did not appear before the 


Revolution. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry are next in importance. 


nearing the end of their career, unconsciously to both of them. 


They were now 
Mr. 


Henry creat- 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY’S PARTS. 


PLAYS. 
Allin the Wrong . . 
3eaux’ Stratagem . . Foigard 
Belle’s Stratagem . 


Mr. HEnry. 
Sir John Restless . . 


Sir George Touchwood 


ed a number 
Mrs. HENRY. 
Lady Restless 
. Mrs, Sullen 


of new parts 
during these 


seven 


Busybody Sits George ily aan 
Chances . Ses. ss Anthonio. . 
Clandestine Marriage Brush . 


Constitutional Follies 


Contrast . Manly . 

Douglas . . Old Noryal . 
Dramatist ae 1dyohahory 4 e meets 
English Merchant. . syhe NAIM S 5 GG 6 
Fashionable Lover IMDM G 5 6 oo 
Father Col. Duncan 

Gamester ear areec Beverly 

SEIN S Gass oe By oo © Ghost cer 
ISISTEES 5 ig cmoe Sir Clement Flint . . 


Captain Canefield 


iteim@ehe A 6 
Isabinda 


Second Constantia 
Miss Sterling . 


Lady Randolph . 
Amelia 
Augusta Aubrey . 


Miss Felton 


Ophelia . . 


years, 
the most fa- 
mous being 
his Sar Peter 
Teasle. The 
retirement of 
Mr. Douglass 
gave him a 


number of 
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Henry IV 


He Would be a Soldier 


Isabella 
Love Makes a Man 


More Ways Than One . 
Much Ado About Nothing 
New Peerage.» - «= = 


Othello 
Provoked Husband 


Richard III 
Roman Father 


Romeo and Juliet. .. . 


School for Scandal 


School for Soldiers 
School for Wives 


She Stoops to Conquer . 


Siege of Damascus 
Tamerlane 
Tempest 
West Indian 
Widow of Malabar . 
Wonder 
Zara 


OPERAS AND FARCES. 


All the World's a Stage 
Asit Shouldwbeny = i. ve 


Citizen 
Dead Alive 
Divorce 
Duenna 


Inkle and Yarico . . . 
LoS a mG o G od 
Little Hunchback... . 
LoyeunsalCamprmcm-msne 


Madcap 
Man and Wife 


C5 CsL eo ee eae 


ee se oe e ela 


oi) 4, ok Wie) Ga eee 


ek y © Clete mec, wat wet | 


CO Cer Ie a acy 


eerie 2 le eo tes) 


a Jee 0) 6 


MES CMMILEIG Sg WP nS 


Poor Soldier 
Prisoner at Large . . 
Rosina 
Selima and Azor 


True-Born Irishman . . 


Yorker’s Stratagem . 


ie AC ema ee 


. 


Col Talbots. « <2 
Baldwitt see 2s 


Evergreen . « « « = 
Leonato: es. sas 


Othelloieeawee ee 


Don Guzman. . 
Henry 1V 


Capulet 


Sir Peter 


eae. a 


Major Bellamy 


Caliban’ \w.m<e «ett 
O’ Flaherty 


2 & = 1€ 


ight Priests <= 


Col. Briton 
Lusignan 


my, Sallie ene 


Fidget 


Weathercock . . 
Dougherty 
Don Jerome 
Curry 
Evergreen 
Crank 


es ee 


Cd eC ak UR ha od 


ey ie: em 


ee) hey el he een ne 


Lady Percy... .- 


Charlotte 
Isabella“. < « « 
Angelina. . 
Arabella. .. . 


Lady Charlotte . 
Desdemona 

Lady Townly. . 
Beatrice. 5 « = 
Elizabeth ... 
Horatia 2 i a 


Juliet >. == = 
Maria -+.-. 
Lady Teazle 


Clara Mildmay . 
Mrs. Belville. . 
Miss Hardcastle. 


Charlotte Rusport 
Vanissa 22-4 « 
Violante . .. 
Zara 


a a 


Miss Lucy < - - 


Rachel 
Rosina 
Selima’ “7.6 = 


Louisa’ © G.ee 
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parts notopen 
to him before 
Ghost 
in “Hamlet? 
Othello 
“Othello” and 


Lusignan 


— the 


in 


in 
“Zara ae 
was only after 
the secession 
of Mrs. Mor- 
ris that Mrs. 
Henry obtain- 
ed the best 
parts in high 
comedy, as 
Miss Sterling 
in the “ Clan- 
destine Mar- 
riage,’ Au- 
gusta Aubrey 
in the “ Fash- 
ionable Lov- 
er” and Lady 
Teasle in the 
“ School 
Scandal.” 7 Li 


for 


was a time 
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when a role had the sanctity of a vested interest, so that not 


even a manager's wife could take one from its possessor without 


her consent. 


But the exigencies of the reorganization which Mr. 


Henry at this time was effecting in England compelled her to yield up 


much of what she had just gained, and her husband even to part with 


his interest in the company. 


Over both, when the future seemed 


brightest, hovered misfortune that was only to be the prelude to death 


—the one at sea and alone, the other a raving maniac. 


Next in importance after Mr. and Mrs. Henry were Mr. and 


Mrs. Harper. They were highly esteemed, both professionally and 


Mr. HARPER’S PARTS. 


Plays. 
AllintheWrong. Young Belmont 
Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Archer 
Belle’s Stratagem . . . Saville 
Busybody. . . . { Sit George 
Catome spe eee fe Marcus 


Chances . . . Don Frederick 
Clandestine Marriage . Sir John 
Constant Couple . Col. Standard 
Constitutional Follies . Roebuck 


Dimple 
Contrast . . Jessamy 
GRC I et i, wy Puff 
Douglass =i... Glenalvon 


English Merchant. . Falbridge 
Fashionable Lover 
Lord Aberville 


Fathersac.. <5 Old Soldier 


Haller 
Gamesicrara umes tae) ollikely: 
Gustavus Vasa Cristiern 
Elamlet oo) epee <. Horatio 
Heiress . . . . Lord Gayville 
Hlicnrysl Me ee ies alstatt 


He Would be a Soldier 
Capt. Crevelt 
Isabella Carlos 


We 0,0 0 d:0 4 joe 


in private life. 


Mrs. Harper, as 


already noted, 


died in New 
York, on the 3d 
of October, 1791, 
after a long and 
painful illness, 
She was describ- 


‘ 


ed as “a lady 
much lamented 
and regretted” 
in the newspaper 
notices of her 
death. Her list 
of parts, al- 
though far from 


complete, will 


Mrs. HARPER’s PARTS. 


Plays. 
Belle’sStratagem .WidowRacket 
Busybody<. =) =. 2) Patch 
Clandestine Marriage 

Mrs. Heidelberg 


Constant Couple. . . . Parley 
Contrast: ty pac) 8s es Maria 
isha, “ao Be om Tilburina 
atherswecmiomeen 7a Mrs. Grenade 
Gamester ene ee Charlotte 
Gustavus Vasa . . Augusta 
JEN! 5 5 y oe a 6 Queen 
IRR SRITS 5 ig oo A Miss Alscrip 
Jane Shore . . . . Jane Shore 
evar eo Miss Grantham 
Rivals . Mrs. Malaprop 


School for Scandal. Mrs. Candour 


She Stoops to Conquer 
Mrs. Hardcastle 


Tempest Miranda 


Oe 2) 


Operas and Farces. 
Cross Purposes. . . Mrs. Grub 


IDG ade 5 Be bo Margaret 
IDUGINE 5 oo 6 Gg oo 6 Duenna 
Ghost ater ea nee Dolly 
Guardian =) = . Lucy 
Love ina Camp. . Flora 
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Love Makes a Man . . Carlos 
Lyareeee Sir James Elliot 
More Ways Than One . Carlton 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Claudio 
New Peerage Charles Vandercrab 


Othelload 4. o. <, ea- aoe 
Provoked Husband . . Manly 


Recess. . . - - Don Guzman 
Richard II]. . . - Richmond 
Pohl. oe Beep Bob Acres 
Roman Hather ) 5 2.) Eublius 


Romeo and Juliet . . Mercutio 
School for Scandal . Chas. Surface 
School for Wives . Capt. Savage 
She Stoops to Conquer . Marlow 


Siege of Damascus . - Abudah 


Tamerlane . . Tamerlane 

Hippolito 
Tempest. ..- . Rodina 
West Indian . . Charles Dudley 


Widow of Malabar 


Young Bramin 
Lissardo 


. Nerestan 


Operas and Farces. 


All the World’sa Stage . Diggory 
As it Should Be . Lord Megrim 
Catharine and Petruchio 


Petruchio 

Cross Purposes. . Frank Bevil 

Dead Alive . . . Edward 

Peserter ©). ss = = Henry 

Divorces cise) sn ise 2 Tom 

Duenna. . . - Don Ferdinand 

Ghost. . . . - Capt. Constant 
High Life Below Stairs 

Lord Duke 

Jnkle and Yarico . . Inkle 


Invasion . . . . . Chameleon 
Little Hunchback . . Crossleg 
Love ina Camp. . . . Patrick 


Love in a Village 

Young Meadows 
Madcap tn -niymerietelnre Bister 
Man and Wife. . . . Frankly 
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show her range Love ina Village 


of Characters, 


who 


Dunlap, 


Deborah Woodcock 
Man and Wife. . . Mrs. Cross 
Miss in her Teens . « Pag 


knew Mrs. Harper, speaks of her as pos- 


sessing no personal beauty, but playing the 


old women of 
comedy respect- 
ably. This faint 
praise does her 
scant justice, for 
she certainly was 


“old 


woman” seen on 


the best 


the American 
stage up to her 
She suc- 
ceeded to Mrs. 


time. 
Douglass’ later 
parts, adding to 
them two roles, 
in which she was 
long remember- 
ed—Jfrs. Mala- 
prop in the “ Ri- 
vals” and 2x5. 
Candour in the 


“Schoo 


Scandal.” 


for 


Her 


Mrs. RANKIN’S PARTS. 


Plays. 

All in the Wrong . 
Beaux’ Stratagem 

Lady Bountiful 

Mother-in-law 


. Marmolet 


Chances 
Clandestine Marriage 
Mrs. Heidelberg 
Constitutional Follies 
Mrs. Canefield 
Fashionable Lover 
Mrs. Briidgemore 
He Would be a Soldier 
Lady Oldstock 
Love Makes a Man . 
More Ways Than One 
Mrs. Thompson 
New Peerage . Miss Vandercrab 
Othello . . Emilia 
Provoked Husband 
Lady Wronghead 
Lebuardo 
Rivals . Mrs. Malaprop 
School for Scandal. Mrs.Candour 
School for Wives . Lady Rachel 
West Indian. . 
Wonder. . 


. Louisa 


Recess 


. Mrs. Fulmer 
. Se ee Flora 


Operas and Farces. 
Catharine and Petruchio 

Catharine 

. Louisa 
. Mrs. Aniseed 
. Louisa 


Deserter. . 
Divorce . . 
()uenns) specs cee 
High Life Below Stairs 
Lady Bab 


Inkle and Yarico. . . Wowski 
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Miss in her Teens, . . Fribble only known at- Invasion. . . Lady Catharine 


Olde \ laid. saeme ne Harlow Little Hunchback . — Juggy 
Foor Soldiers. a4)) = Fitzroy tempt ata strong Man and Wife ee Charlotte 
Prisoner at Large. Lord Esmond emotional part Neck or Nothing. Miss Stockwell 
Register Office . . . Le Brush Old Maid. . . . Miss Harlow 
Robinson Crusoe . . . Pierot. was as /ame_ Robinson Crusoe . . Santalina 
Rosinaeeee es eel ville Yorker’s Stratagem 

Reha ah AGL ce ucb Shanes Shore, Mr. Har- Mrs. Fingercash 


ne eran . oe per, on the contrary, was a light comedian, 
who took little pride in Charles Surface, 

but turned longingly towards Fa/staff. When Harper played Falstaff 
in New York on the 6th of February, 1792, “ Amator Fabularum” 
wrote to the Mew York Journal to say that his Sir John was equal to 
Henderson’s and that Henderson was only surpassed by Quin. He 
also suggested that “the person who behaved so ill-mannerly on the 
occasion deserves to have no other notice taken of him than a ducking 
in the East River—it zs, however, needless to cast pearls before swine,” 
This mixed metaphor is scarcely in keeping with “Amator Fabu- 
larum’s” hope that Mr. Harper would not be discouraged from per- 
forthing again. In a notice of Harper’s benefit in Philadelphia, in 
1791, the Federal Gazette spoke of him as “a man not more indefatig- 
able in the discharge of the duties of his profession than meritorious 
in performing the obligations of social and domestic life.’ After 
severing his connection with the Old American Company Mr. Harper 
went to Boston, where he was the first manager to present the regular 
drama. Mrs. Harper was succeeded in her principal roles by Mrs. 
Rankin, who remained with the company until its dissolution. I know 
nothing more of her than can be learned from her list of parts, which, 
considering the short time she was with the company, is a long one. 
The secession of Mr. Wignell and Mr. and Mrs. Morris, and 

the illness and death of Mrs. Harper, in 1791, gave Mr. Hallam an 
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opportunity to push Miss Tuke forward and compelled him to give 
Mrs. Hamilton parts beyond her ability, while Mr. Heard was again 


entrusted with some of his earlier roles and called upon to create 


PROMINENT ACTORS AND ACTRESSES—THEIR PARTS. 


Prays. 


Allin the Wrong. . . 
Beaux’ Stratagem .. . 
Belle’s Stratagem ... 
Busybody ....- 


Clandestine Marriage. . 


Constant Couple . . . 
Constitutional Follies . 
Contrast. <.s6s a a ee 
Critic 
Douglas 
English Merchant . . . 
Fashionable Lover . . . 
Father 7-1 ireisioinomierae 
Gamester™ 30. =) 
Gustavus Vasa .... 
Hamlet 
Heiress 
Henry DVisa «nek tt is 
He Would bea Soldier . 
Love Makesa Man. . . 


Je esc OG) ees Sd 
More Ways Than One. 
Much Ado About Nothing 
New, Peerage...) 2% 
Othellowin. seeaces ne 
Provoked Husband. . . 
Recessim <me helena 
Richardul lees curee sis 


Rivalsicmens ts 


Roman Father, ... « 
Romeo and Juliet . .. 
School for Scandal .. . 


School for Wives. ... 
She Stoops to Conquer . 
Tamerlane 
AG. BAG Ae 
West Indian: .-.°x «s. < 
Widow of Malabar. . . 
Wonder 


Miss Tuke. 


> (Belinda . < «© 0s 


Lady Frances = « = 


. |Isabinda. . «5 . « 


LCN ar ee 
Betty : 
Nancy a 


a PANngelica. ‘imei s <i 
. |Mrs. Rattle 


Letitiaxc<ieue oe) 
Wemny te comes weer ee 


CPS. i oa ANS: Cot ir 


Hartie® “3 a & = 
IHionoriat ger cecies. s 
Miss Godfrey . . 
Miss Archer... . 


Lady Anne 
IGNCy Mele ce te 
Lydia Languish 


Maria Wy Garke oes 
Lady Sneerwell 


Mrs, Walsingham 
Miss Neville. . . 
Selima.pimomomceae 
Dorinda. a seeks 
jLouisa Dudley. . . 
Patiinayeogs. seme < 
Isabella 


. |Kitty 


: Lady Sneerwell 


.|Mrs. Tempest . 
- |Mrs. Hardcastle . 


Mrs. Hamilton. 
Tattle ia. Aisrs G 


. |Mrs. Heartfree. . 


Anna 


Mrs. Blandish . . 
Mrs. Quickly 
Mrs. Wilkins 


- \Sir Oliver 


- |Torrington. . . . 


Mr. Heard. 


Miss Ogle <a ta: Aci [emo tie ot 2 ee 
Patch onsce 2) te Sir Francis. . . % = 
« eden one Sempronius 
Randlady "oa s/s |P CCE jase es) ae 
petty: 2G a Wraverse.. os a =< 
Lady Darling . .|Young Clincher . . 


. |Freelove. . . «0s 


AMONG: ~ © 5. « lesa 


David . 


Apothecary ... 


. |Ferdinand 


* Valerius 


Mr. Martin. 


« (Robert. 2s 6 ee 


Aimwellz ,- «la Gs 
Courtall . 


Charlies. © eee 5 
DIC <5. eee 
Brash 3 2s # os as 
Sir Johny s 2 .cs . 


Whiskerandos . . . 
Young Norval... 
Tyrrell... st acme 


~ {Don Duart <a .e 


Lord Melville 
\Brabantio . . .. . 
Basset << a < 


Falkland ©...) ;sus 


Curtius 


. |Benvolio;. © cen sas 


Sir Benjamin. ... 


« WeesOn: exc: sae 
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new characters, and Mr. Martin became an actor with parts far beyond 


his experience. In this list I have included all the parts attributed to 


Miss Tuke from first to last, rejecting Dunlap’s assertion that there 


were two Misses Tuke. That she improved her opportunities is certain, 


and, like most of the young actresses of the time, she found a bard to 


sing her praises, as these lines from the Daily Advertiser prove: 


Here beauty calls,—at her enchanting name, 
What bosom feels not a resistless claim ? 
’Tis youth accosts you, whose persuasive strain, 
On years like yours can never call in vain ;— 
*Tis more—’tis love is in these pictures shown, 
And fain would teach to make its joys your own. 


From scenes like these, then, who could absence brook, 


When called by Love and Beauty and Miss Tuke ? 


PROMINENT ACTORS AND ACTRESSES—THEIR PARTS. 


OPERAS AND FaRCEs. 
Agreeable Surprise, . . 


All the World’s a Stage. 
As it Should Be 

Cross Purposes 

Darby’s Return ... . 
Dead Alive 
Deserter 
Divorce 
Duenna 
Ghost 
Inkle and Yarico. . . . 
Invasion 
Little Hunchback .. .| 
Loveina Camp ,,. | 


Manand Wife..... 


Miss in her Teens 
Musical Lady 


Miss Tuke. 


Cowslip 
Kitty Sprightly 


Caroline < owes. 
Margaret 3. « 
Lady Harriet... . 
Belindauecce: was 
WAricOr, Srila vlc os 


Sally. wns! eis 10 
Mrs? Cross 4.) ¢ 


Lady Scrape.-. .. 


Neck or Nothing... . 
Poor Soldier 


Prisoner at Large 

Robinson Crusoe... . 
Rosina Oe 
Selima and Azor ... .| 


Fatima 


Mrs. Hamilton. 
Miss Budget. . . 


Old Woman, . 


.|Miss Hebe... . 


AsO SAA 6 0 6 
Bid ymin ns are 


Margaret 


Patty seca e ns 


Wettice wn cis 
. |Charlotte 


-|Miss Biddy .... 


Mary : 
Dorcasia.s aie 
Ibes bianca 


Yorker’sStratagem. . . 


Miss Bellange . . 


-|Mrs. Banana. . . 


Mr. Heard. 


Mr. Martin. 


otic ouciat-een to Harry Stukely. . . 
Pi Sparkle mene. ieiel|\Waniworthi sien 
=i GOHSO]\ 1 a. met cobra CeidteMamestes 1 oe as 
selSi et aanen Jono Elumpbrye mena 
Ne emeen our elits Simpkins) ss ee 
a 0 9 SOInELaniy aan ee 
wia¥tiven ooo Wee Mee ors Mendoza...... 
Spfees BEG Ae oe amply een 
oil sen acer Recreee te Beaitort nme mene 
a CUUMP Vaio eeriets PNM Go oo 5 
cal QUIZ Arete vere Menon Marshall Ragen isae 
Snarl cents Ekankly are yen 
ol Old Masks jranc su Young Mask... . 
evapo SUL view arate eER iS Belford si memcmere ne 
3 mon i Jack Conner . 

pl aeEN YS 4 of alllS & 9 Gy be oe on 
Sic fae Oso Qo Rrishime nee ene 
WON Sane te, ee eis, s Ae ca eam ae ad cs 

Fingercash ... . |Ledger sie 
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Miss Tuke, as Mrs. Hallam, continued with the company after 
the reorganization, but she found a powerful rival in Mrs. Hodgkinson, 


Mrs. 
Hamilton and Mr. Heard also found themselves supplanted by the 


and never succeeded in obtaining the first rank as an actress. 


newcomers, but the lady was still young, and the student of American 
Mr. 


Martin, although he continued to be a member of the company and 


dramatic history will occasionally meet her in other fields. 


was identified with the New York Theatre until his death in 1806, was 
required by the exigencies of the theatre and his own moderate abilities 
to accept a lower line of characters than was accorded him in 1791-2. 
Because of the prominence that was thrust upon them these actors 


and actresses deserve to be grouped by themselves in the summary of 


their parts. 


The oldest member of the Old American Company in years 


and, after Mr. Hallam, in length of service was Mr. Woolls. 


Mr. Woo_is’ PARTS. 


Plays. 
Allin the Wrong . . Brush 
Belle’s Stratagem . . Villars 
@hancest-eme . . Pedro 
Clandestine Marriage.Flower 


Criticn) a Governor 
Fashionable Lover 
Bridgemore 
Father ee . Campley 
Gamester . . . . Dawson 


More Ways Than One. David 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Balthazar 
Rivals . Tag 
School for Scandal . Rowley 
School for Soldiers . Frederick 


School for Wives . . Spruce 
Siege of Damascus . Herbis 
Ml empesti: scm entoso 


with the company 


1758, 
and, except Hal- 


as early as 


lam and Henry, he 
was now the only 
actor who was with 
it before the Revo- 
lution. In the exi- 
gencies of the com- 
pany after the se- 
cession of 1791 he 
was sometimes re- 


quired to fill parts 


He was 


Mr. RYAN’s PARTS. 


Plays. 
Allin the Wrong . 
Beaux’ Stratagem . 
Belle’s Stratagem . . Monsieur 
Clandestine Marriage 
Constitutional Follies 


. Blanford 
. Boniface 


. Canton 


Coramantee 


§ Prompter 


UC. ee 
S ( Beef-eater 


English Merchant . Le France 
Fashionable Lover. . Napthali 


Father . . . Cartridge 
Henry IV . Bardolph 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Conrad 
New Peerage . . . Allen 


Provoked Husband . John Moody 
Coachman 


David 


Rivals 
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Operas and Fares. in the familiar Romeoand Juliet. . . . Peter 
Agreeable Surprise . Compton , eer School for Scandal. . . Moses 
Cross Purposes . George Bevil pieces that he was Siege of Damascus . . Sergius 
Darby’s Return . . Dermot pever called upon fhamerlanemr ene) les Omar 
WeSerters ss an tm Russet Tempest. .". 3 3) < Galinan 
Duenna. . . Don Antonio to play when he Aig! nae 
Love ina Camp . -. Hussar Mp Ce. 
Madca Quaver was a young man. Darby’s Return . . . . Clown 
M - Wit oie ; IDE, 5 g « 2 © Father Paul 

an an ife. . Landlord The next in the foveina ee 

Poor Soldier . . . Dermot Hage me 
Prisoner at Large order of seniority ‘$ CT AS args 
Father Frank Prisoner at Large . . . Fripon 


bo Once wae were) Mr. Ryan, © Robison’ 
Robinson Crusoe 


the prompter, and Rosina. ....... Rustic 
Yorker’s Stratagem . Frenchman 
Mr; “Lake. ~ The S 


former was seldom seen on the stage previous to the disruption, and 


Robinson Crusoe. . Captain 
Rosina ... . Capt. Belville 


the latter played only a few parts. Mr. Lake had been with Hallam 
and Allen in 1785, but his name 


Mr. LAKeE’s PARTS. 


does not occur in the bills after 


Qld oo OG Goo Oe Ded Hore Jacob 

Much Ado About Nothing. . . . Borachia 1789. John Durang may also be 
Romeo and Juliet. .-..-... Montagu 5 

School for Scandal. ....-..--. Snake considered one of the early ee 
Siege of Damascus. . . . . . . Artemon bers of the Old American Com- 


pany, but it was as a dancer and pantomimist rather than as an 
actor that he made himself useful. His wife was also a dancer. 
They occasionally played small parts, Mr. Durang’s best role 
being Lord Burleigh in the “Critic.” Among the parts credited 
to him were Sycorax in the “ Tempest,” Anthonio in the “Chances,” 
the Carrier in “Henry IV,” Coramantee in “Constitutional Follies” 
and Zrap in the “Prisoner at Large.” Mrs. Durang was seen 
as Lady Bountiful in the “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” Nancy in the “ Clandes- 
tine Marriage,” Mrs. McIntosh in the “ Fashionable Lover,’ Uyrsz/a in 
“Much Ado About Nothing” and Is. Gazette in the “ True-Born 


Irishman.” In “Robinson Crusoe” Mr. Durang was /7iday. He 
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generally played the Clown and Mrs. Durang Columbine in the panto- 


mimes, but for the most part Mr. Durang’s exertions were confined to 


dancing between the play and the farce. 


The remaining members of the Old American Company at the 


time of the dissolution were Messrs. Robinson, Ashton, Hammond, 


Mr. RoBINSON’s PARTS. 


Plays. 
All in the Wrong . Sir William 
Belle’s Stratagem . . Gentleman 
Clandestine Marriage . . Brush 
Constitutional Follies Merk 
Father amc nt Jacob 
Love Makes a Man. . Antonio 
Othellows. we sone Roderigo 
Rivals. . Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
Roman Father . . . Volcinius 
School for Wives. . . Conolly 
Tamerlane =e. en Stratocles 
MANE 5 6 6 oe 6 Antonio 


Farces. 

Columbine Invisible 
Harlequin, Sr. 
MNES Cag » 5 oo & Tattoo 
Little Hunchback. Dr.Quinquina 
Register Office. . . . Gulwell 
Yorker’s Stratagem . . Banana 


season in New York as Hotspur. 


Vaughan and 
Bisset and Mrs. 
Gray. Although 
Mr. Robinson 
was a member 
of the Oi 
American Com- 
pany when the 


services of act- 


Mr. ASHTON’S PARTS. 


Plays. 
Beaux’ Stratagem . . . Sullen 
Penry TV 22 ee Hotspur 
He Would be a Soldier . Oldstock 
Love Makes a Man. . Charine 
New Peerage - . . = Medley 


Roman Father. Tullus Hostilius 
School for Wives . Gen. Savage 
Farces. 

Man and Wife . . . Kitchen 
Yorker’s Stratagem. Capt.Oakum 


ors were most needed, he seldom appeared. 


He was a better playwright than player, 


and even in his own pieces he accepted un- 


important roles. 


In the autumn of 1792 


he was with Mr. Harper’s forces in Boston. 


Mr. Ashton made his debut during the last 


Dunlap says he was “ without any 


powers except those of voice,” and quotes him as reading the letter in 


“Henry IV” thus :— 


For the love ee bears hour ouse ! 
Ee shows by this ee loves iz hone barn better 
Than ee loves hour ouse. 


This would indicate that Ashton was a cockney. 


He was 


afterwards at the Federal Street Theatre in Boston, but he continued 
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with the Old American Company for some time after the reorganiza- 


tion. 


Mr. HAMMOND’s PARTS. 


Chanéesta =e, 2 Petruchio 
Clandestine Marriage . Trueman 
Constitutional Follies . Doctor 
Henry LY = >. = King Henry 
He Would bea Soldier . Johnson 
New Peerage . Sir John Lovelace 
Recess. . . .« Don Pedro 


Romeo and Juliet . . . Tybalt 
(Wempest Mean oie Ss Gonzalo 
Farces. 

Dead Alive . . Dennis 
Invasion. . » = serv t Dull 
Man and Wife. . . Buck 
Robinson Crusoe . Petit Maitre 
Yorker’s Stratagem . Governor 


Mr. Hammond has been credited with making his American 
debut at Will- 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S PARTS. 


iamsburg, Va., 
Plays. 
upon what au- Clandestine Marriage . Traverse 
3 Othello . . Montano 
hori 
tho ty Twas not Romeoand Juliet Friar Laurence 
abletordscertaina | Lempest = aa ene Ventoso 
West Indian. . . . Stockwell 
Mr. Vaughan 
Operas. 
was with the Old Deserter. . Ag o daltvate 
Inkle and Yarico. . . Medium 


American Com- 


pany in Philadelphia and New York in the 


interval of his absence from the Kenna 


troupe. Of Mr. Bisset and Mrs. Gray I have 


been able to ascertain nothing, except the 


few parts credited to them in the advertisements. Dunlap only alluded 


to them and to Hammond as having escaped his recollection. 


Mr. BIssET’s PARTS. 


Gray’s 
debut 
was an- 
nounced 


for the 


Duenna . cows . Lopez 
Fashionable Lover . Colin MacLeod 
lempesiaemrsme: in . Stephano 
WOnd Cre aim Cnc n= acat Gibby 
12th of October, 1791, 


when she 


played Afcza in “Jane Shore” and 
Miss Biddy Bellaiy in “ Miss in her 


Teens.” 


On this occasion she was 


advertised for “her first appearance 


on this continent.” 


Mrs, 
Mrs. GRAy’s Parts. 
Plays. 
Allinethe: Wrong yen) Clarissa 
Clandestine Marriage. . . . . Nancy 
Jane Shore . Alicia 
ISNA Gp 6b > oO oe Lucy 


School for Wives . . 


Operas and Farces. 
High Life Below Stairs. Lady Charlotte 


. . Miss Leeson 


Inkle and Yarico . Narcissa 
InVALO Boo 66 © 6 6 E68 Emily 
Miss in her Teens . . Miss Brode 


Robinson Crusoe. Pantaloon’s Daughter 
Rosina ore . Phoebe 
Yorker's Stratagem . = . . . Pressy 


With this summary of the parts of the players 


in the last years of the Old American Company closes a dis- 
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tinct epoch in American theatrical history. The sharing system, first 
established in 1752, was now discontinued. The monopoly so long 
maintained was ended. In the near future the American stage was to 
be placed upon entirely new foundations and competition was to be 
keen, active and intelligent. The drama was about to be introduced 
into New England. Both Philadelphia and Charleston were to have 
new theatres, and a great actor was about to reach these shores who 
was to dethrone Hallam and drive Henry from the realm these two 


theatrical potentates had long held conjointly as their own. 


END OF THE EPOCH. 


INDEX. 


BSENT MAN—Production, 39 

ADULATOR, Warren—Title, 3 

AGREEABLE SURPRISE—First production, 
213; Kenna family in, 306; produc- 
tions, 213, 214, 268, 288, 302 

ALBANY—Allen’s Company at, 191; oppo- 
sition and official action, I91-2; 
opening bill, 195. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT—Productions, 181, 
203, 205, 214, 287 

ALLEN, Andrew Jackson—Mention, 201 

ALLEN, Mr.—At Southwark Theatre, 1784, 
165; in New York, 1785, 169; at 
Albany, 191; succeeds to Hallam’s 
roles, 196; parts, 200 

ALLEN, Mrs.—At Southwark Theatre, 165; 
at Albany, 191; leads the company, 
196; parts, 200 

ALLEN, Mr.—With Kenna family, 301. 

ALL FoR LoveE—Produced in Jamaica, 137 ; 
cast, 146-7 

ALL IN THE WRoNG—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
64; partial cast, 1787, 216; New 
York cast, 1791-2, 349; productions, 
54, 215, 268, 285, 343 

ALL THE WoRLD’s A STAGE—Announced, 
43; first production, 86; [altimore 
cast, 1783, 93; New York cast, 1792, 
348; productions, 87, 287, 343, 353 

ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL—(Amer- 
ican) Production, 268; mention, 269 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS—Washington at, 
113 

AMERICAN COMPANY—Baltimore Company 
called, 107; in Jamaica, 134-157; 
Old, returns, 175; under Hallam and 
Henry, 177; at Baltimore, 1786, 203; 


at Richmond, 205; see “ Old Amer- 
ican Company” 

ANATOMIST—Produced in Jamaica, 137; cast, 
146-7; productions, 42, 44 

ANDERSON, Mr.—Pantomimist, 314 

ANDRE, Major—Mention of, 30; scenery by, 
31; in New York, 38 

ANDRE, Mr.—A dancer, 339 

ANNAPOLIS—Lindsay and Wall's season, at, 
71; receipts, note, 73; Ryan’s season, 
1783, 92; act relating to theatre at, 
158; season of 1790, 293; 
family at, 299; card, 300 

APPRENTICE—Baltimore cast, 1782, 64; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 135; productions, 
36, 42, 54, 70, 72, 268, 287, 319 

ASHTON, Mr.—Mention, 340; parts, 364 

AS IT SHOULD Bre—New York, 1791, 346; 
productions, 320, 342 

As You LIKE 1rT—Mrs. Kenna as Rosalinid, 
188; production, 181 

ATHERTON, Mr.— Debut, 56; parts, 126; at 
Charleston, 208 

AUTHOR—Produced in Jamaica, 138; cast, 
154; partial cast, New York, 1787, 
216; production, 216 


Kenna 


Ree Mr.—Mention, 140 
BALL, Mr.—Mention, 198 

BALTIMORE—First theatre at, 53; receipts, 
733 
85; American Company, bill, 1772, 
119; asa theatrical city, 121; Hallam 
at, 1784, 164; Old American Company 
at, 203; season of 1787, 221; season 
of 1788, 246; season of 1790, 290; 
French strollers at, 298 


note, Ryan becomes manaver, 


(367) 
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BANDITTI—See “ Castle of Andalusia” 

BARATARIA—Productions, 268, 287 

Barrow, Mr.—Connection with military 
players, 36 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs.—Dedut, 56; parts, 68 

BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL, Brackenridge— 
Title, 3; extracts from, 8 

BEAUFORT, Mr.—Pantomimist, 298-9 

BEAUMONT, Dr.—As manager and actor, 24, 
36; parts, 48 

BEAUxX’ STRATAGEM—AMilitary Thespians in, 
24; Mrs. Williams as J%rs. Sullen, 
34; Dr. Beaumont as Scrud, 36; An- 
napolis cast, 1782, 72; produced in 
Jamaica, 136; Jamaica cast, 146-7; 
disguised as “* Fortune Hunters,” 249 ; 
Kenna family in, 304; New York 
cast, 1791-2, 349; productions, 23, 
36, 42, 44, 72, 214, 242, 249, 266, 
285, 301, 319, 343, 352 

BEGGAR’S OPERA—Baltimore cast, 1783, 80; 
Ryan’s cast, 111 ; productions, 71, 107 

BELLAIR, Mr.—At Albany, 195 

BELLE’s STRATAGEM—Produced in Jamaica, 
138; cast, 157; Baltimore cast, 1790, 
291; productions, 181, 215, 267, 287, 
291, 320. 

BENEVOLENT MERCHANT—See “ English 
Merchant” 

Benny, Mr.—Mention, 99 

BENTLEY, Mr.—Mention, 165; in New York, 
170-4; at Albany, 195; parts, 200 

BENTLEY, Mrs.—At Albany, 195 

BIDDLE, Charles—Mention, 178; at Rich- 
mond, 328; death and parts, 331 

BIGNALL, Mr. and Mrs.— At Richmond, 
328-9 

BirD CATCHER—Production, 352 

Bisset, Mr.—Parts, 365 

BLOCKADE OF BostoN—Account of its pro- 
duction, 20 

BLOcKHEADS—Two farces, titles, 4; allusion 
to, 13 

BOLD STROKE For A WirE—Baltimore cast, 
1782, 75; Charleston cast, 1786, 207; 
productions, 45, 71, 86, 92, 206 


INDEX. 


Bon Ton—First production, 43 

Boston—Early concerts, 16; opposition to 
stage-plays, 1769, 17; Burgoyne’s 
Thespians, 18 

BRACKENRIDGE, H. H.—Dramatic writings, 
4; notice of, 8 

BRADSHAW, Master—Mention, 310 

BRADSHAW, Mrs. — Debut, 87; with the 
Kennas, 309; parts, 310 

BRAVE IRISHMAN—Production, 44 

BRETT, Mr.—Mention, 309 

BrooM—Presented by Kenna family, 300 

BROTHERS—See “ Shipwreck ”’ 

Brown, Mr.—Dedut, 73; parts, 132 


| BURGOYNE, Gen.—Prologue to “ Zara,” 18; 


“ Blockade of Boston,’ 20; notice 
of, 21 

Burns, Mr.—Dedut, 207 

BussELOT, Charles—Marries Miss Durang, 
165; exhibits puppet-shows, 297 

BusysBoDy—Played by Burgoyne’s soldiers, 
18; Baltimore cast, 1782, 58; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 146-7; 
Hallam and Allen cast, 173; Albany 
cast, 1785, 197; Baltimore cast, 1787, 
222; New York cast, 1791-2, 349; 
productions, 18, 39, 54, 71, 170, 178, 
194, 215, 221, 241, 245, 259, 269, 
318, 342, 352 


ARELESS HusBAND— Production, 267 
CARLISLE, Mr.—At the Southwark, 264 
CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA—As “ Banditti,” 
249; productions, 242, 249, 288 
CATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO—Baltimore 
cast, 1783, 93; produced in Jamaica, 
135; Hallam and Allen cast, 172; 
Albany cast, 1785, 195; Savannah 
cast, 1785, 202; partial cast, 1791-2, 
349; productions, 42, 86, 92, 103, 
170, 178, 194, 202, 203, 267, 285, 
393, 319, 344 
CaTo—Baltimore cast, 1782, 77; Savannah 
cast, 1785, 202 ; Southwark cast, 1789, 
262; productions, 71, 202, 214, 259 
CAVE OF ENCHANTMENT—Production, 169 
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CHANCES—New York cast, 1791, 346; pro- 
ductions, 214, 246, 319, 342 

CHAPLET—Baltimore cast, 1784, 112; pro- 
duction, 107 

CHAPMAN, Mrs.—Allusion to, 18 

CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—Produced in 
Jamaica, 137; cast, 153 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Harmony Hall built, 
1786, 206 

CHEATS OF SCAPIN—Wanted, 39; Balti- 
more cast, 1783, 90; New York cast, 
changes, 99; productions, 86, 92, 97, 
268 

CHEER, Miss—In Jamaica, 142; her play, 
155; card, 156 

CHOLERIC MAn—Produced in Jamaica, 135 ; 
productions, 267 

CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS — First produc- 
tion, 49; New Yorlé cast, 1783, 102; 
productions, 23, 39, 42, 48, 71, 97 

CuurcH, Mr.—First mention, 88; parts, 131 

CiTIzEN—Baltimore cast, 1782, 57; New 
York cast, 1783, 102; produced in 
Jamaica, 135; Hallam and Allen 
cast, 172; Albany cast, 1786, 198; 
changes, 1789, 263; Kenna family in, 
305; partial cast, 1791, 349; produc- 
tions, 24, 30, 36, 39, 43, 44, 54, 97, 
169, 179, 194, 260, 267, 286, 301, 
319, 341 

CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE—Southwark cast, 
1789, 262; 1790, 290; changes, 292; 
1791, 322; New York cast, 1791-2, 
349 ; productions, 42, 44, 48, 179, 215, 
241, 245, 259, 266, 285, 291, 318, 341, 
352 

CLELAND, Mr.—At Richmond, 323 

CLEMENTINA—Production, 300; Kenna fam- 
ily in, 304-5 

Ciumsy, Mr.—Pantomimist, 314 

CocksurRn, Mr.—Dedbut, 208 

Corry, Mr.—Mention, 97; parts, 124 

COLUMBIAN FATHER—Notice of, 243; pro- 
ductions, 242, 245 

CoLUMBINE INVISIBLE—New York 
1792, 345; productions, 343, 352 


cast, 


VOL. I1.—24. 
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CoLumMBUS—production, 86 

Comic MiIrRRoR—Godwin’s, 207 

CoMMISSARY—First production, 44, 49 

Comus—Produced in Jamaica, 137; cast, 
146-7 

ConcREss—Unfriendly legislation, 51 

ConquEsT OF CaNnapbA, Cockings— Men- 
tion, I 

Conscious Lovers—Productions, 181, 321 

ConsTANT CoupLE—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
75; produced in Jamaica, 138; cast 
146-7; Baltimore cast, 1788, 247; 
productions, 29, 71, 107, 180, 207, 
246, 286 

CONSTITUTIONAL FoLiiEs—Plot of, 323; 
cast, 324; productions, 321, 344 

ConTRACT—Baltimore cast, 1782, 79; pro- 
ductions, 71 

CoNTRAST—First mention, 215; account of, 
225; original cast, 226; prologue, 
227; specimen, 229; Baltimore cast, 
2a2, 
printing, 234; Wignell’s reading, 235; 


criticism, 233; proposals for 
subscription list, 239; played at Ha- 
gerstown, 238; in Boston, 238; pro- 
ductions, 215, 222, 246, 285 

CoNTRIVANCES—Baltimore cast, 1782, 58: 
productions 54 

CONVENTION—See “ Columbian Father” 

CouNTESS OF SALIsSBURY—Produced in 
Jamaica, 136; cast, 144; Hallam and 
Allen cast, 170; Albany cast, 1785, 
196; Charleston cast, 1787, 210; Dal- 
timore criticism, 248; Kenna family 
in, 305; productions, 170, 194, 207, 
214, 246, 248, 301 

CourTENAY, Mr.—Dedu¢ mentioned, 111; 
parts, 122 

CourTnEY, Mr.—At Richmond, 323 

Critic—Baltimore cast, 1790, 291; produc- 
tions, 268, 285, 291, 320, 342 

Cross Purposes—New York cast, 1783, 
104; Baltimore changes, 113; Hal- 
lam and Allen cast, 173; Albany cast, 
1785, 195 ; Baltimore cast, 1788, 248; 
Kennas in, 306; productions, 45, 103, 
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107, 170, 194, 242, 246, 260, 267, 
286, 300 

CURE FOR THE SPLEEN—Title, 4; notice 
of, 12 


CyMBELINE—Production, 214 
CyMoN AND SyLviA—Productions, 269, 287 


AMON AND PHILLIDA—Hallam and Allen 

D cast, 172; production, 170 

DAPHNE AND AMINTOR—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 138; cast, 154; productions, 
181, 215, 219 

DARBY AND PATRICK—See “ Poor Soldier” 

Darsy’s RETURN—First mention, 269; cast 
and description of, 282; productions, 
269, 287, 321 

Davips, Mr.—Epilogue by, 66; debut, 74; 
parts, 129 

Davips, Mrs.—Dedurt in “ Times,” 109; at 
Richmond, 328 

Davis, Mr.—Reappearance, 208 

Deap ALIvVE—New York cast, 1791, 347; 
productions, 268, 286, 291, 319, 342 

Dear LovEr—First production, 49; produc- 
tions, 44, 215 

DEATH OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY, Bracken- 
ridge—Title, 3 

De Lancey, Capt.—As scene painter and 
actor, 24 

De Lise, Mr. and Mrs.—Pantomimists, 298 

Dermot, Mr.—In Jamaica, 139; parts, 147 

Derrick, Mr.—Account of, and parts, 309 

DESERTER—Account of, 241; casts, 348; 
productions, 219, 241, 288, 320, 341 

DEUCE Is IN HimM—Produced in Jamaica, 
137; Albany cast, 1785,196; Kennas 
in, 306; productions, 23, 29, 178, 
194, 215, 302 

DEVIL IN THE WINE CELLAR—Baltimore 
cast, 1783, 89; production, 86 


DEVIL TO PAy—Produced in Jamaica, 135; | 


Kenna family in, 307; productions, 
36, 179, 215, 287, 301, 341 

Devi_ Uron Two Sricks—Baltimore cast, 
1782, 80; New York cast, changes, 
99; produced in Jamaica, 135; cast, 


INDEX. 


- 144; Hallam and Allen cast, 172; 

productions, 79, 72, 97, 169, 180, 300 

DippeP, Mr.—Mention, 328 

DISAPPOINTMENT, Forrest—Mention, 2 

DISTRESSED MoTHER—Produced in Jamaica, 
137; cast, 146-7; production, 43 

Divorce—New York cast, 1791, 345; pro- 
ductions, 207, 342 

DovucLas—Baltimore cast, 1782, 74; New 
York cast, changes, 98; Baltimore 
changes, 112; produced in Jamai:a, 
135; Charleston cast, 1786, 2099; 
Kenna family in, 305; New York 
cast, 1791, 349; productions, 30, 36, 
39, 42, 44, 48, 70, 72, 87, 92, 97; 197, 
178, 207, 286, 300, 318, 341 

Dr. Last’s EXAMINATION—Production, 300 

DraMaTist—Produced for Wignell’s benefit, 
320 

DRUMMER—Baltimore cast, 1782, 73; pro- 
ductions, 23, 70, 268, 320 

DvuBELLAMY, Mr.—In New York, 277 

DuENNA—Produced in Jamaica, 135; cast, 
140; Charleston cast, 1786, 207; 
Baltimore 1787, 2235.0 Mass 
Kenna in, 367 ; New York cast, 1791, 
349; productions, 181, 206, 215, 219, 
221, 242, 267, 287, 304, 341 

DUKE AND No DuKE—First production, 49 ; 
produced in Jamaica, 136; produc- 
tions, 29, 45 

Du MouLaIn, Mr.—Pantomimist, 314 

Duncan, Mr.—In ‘‘ Countess of Salisbury,” 
196 

Dun.aP, William—Account of, 273; ‘‘ Mod- 
est Soldier,” 2773; ““Rathernvs 270; 
“ Darby’s Return,” 282 

Dup.Liciry—Production, 268 


cast, 


| Duport, Mr.—Dancer, 299 


DURANG, Caroline—At Southwark Theatre, 
1784, 165 

DurAnc, John—At Southwark Theatre, 
1784, 165; in New York, 171; at 
the Southwark, 1788, 245; makes 
puppets, 297; dances at Esterly’s 
Vauxhall, 301; parts, 363 


INDEX, 


DurAnG, Mrs.—As Lady Bountiful, 332; 
parts, 363 


ARL OF Ess—Ex—Mrs. Morris in, 244; 
Kenna family in, 305; productions, 
241, 259, 266, 286, 291, 301 
EARL OF WARWICK — Production, 301; 
Kenna family in, 305 
East INDIAN—Production, 242 
EDWARDS, Miss—Deéut in 
poses,” I13; parts, 125 
Epwarps, Mrs.—Deéut, 104; identity, 125 
EDWARD AND ELEANORA—As the “ Gener- 
ous Sultan,” 219, production, 178 
ELM, Mrs. — Debut, 57; 
parts, 94 
ELOPEMENT—Production, 169; cast, 171 
ELOPEMENT—See “ Duenna” 
ENCHANTED NosEGAY—Production, 352 
ENGLISH MERCHANT—Produced in Jamaica, 
136; cast, 144; Southwark cast, 1789, 
261; productions, 179, 260,268, 286, 
319 
EpiLocuE—Heard’s, to ‘‘ Gustavus Vasa,” 
65; Davids’, 66 


“Cross Pur- 


retirement and 


EF AMERICAN—A lbany cast, 1786, 199; 
productions, 194, 268 

Fair PENITENT—Baltimore cast, 1783, 88; 
New York cast, changes, 98; Balti- 
more changes, 112; Kenna family in, 
305; productions, 36, 39, 41, 44, 48, 
72, 86, 97, 107, 179, 301, 342 

FALL OF BRITISH TYRANNY—Title, 4; ex- 
tract from, 10 

FARMER—Production and cast, 328 

FARMER’S RETURN FROM LONDON—Pro- 
ductions, 42, 44 

FASHIONABLE LOVER — Southwark cast, 
1789, 262; New York cast, 1791, 
349; productions, 45, 216, 242, 259, 
267, 341 

FATAL CurtosiIry—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
110; production, 107 

FATAL DiscovERY—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
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89; New York cast, changes, 98; 
productions, 86, 92, 97 

FATAL FALSEHOOD— Production, 103 

FATAL MARRIAGE—See “Isabella” 

FATHER—Dunlap’s second comedy, 279; 
cast, 280; description of, 281; changes, 
292; productions, 267, 285, 291, 319 

First FLoor—Production, 241 

FITZGERALD, Mrs.—Plays with the military, 
44; with Ryan, 97; Ryan offers a 
reward for, 105 

FLITcH oF BACOoN—First production, 49; 
Hallam and Allen cast, 174; produc- 
tions, 44, 169, 213, 214 

FLORIZEL AND PrERDITA—Mention, 141; 
cast, 142; Kenna family in, 307; 
production, 302 : 

Forp, Mr.—Dedut, 76 

FosTeR, Mrs.—First mention, 88; parts, 123 

FounDLING—Productions, 243, 323 

FourTH OF JuLY—Theatrical celebration of, 


189 

FouRTH oF JuLY—(Afterpiece), produced, 
245 

FREDERICK, Md.—‘ Zara” performed at, 
204 


FREEMAN, Mr.—Mention, 311 


AINE, Hugh—Notice of, 15; critique, 26 
GAMESTER—Baltimore cast, 1782, 58; 
produced in Jamaica, 137; cast, 146-7; 
New York cast, 1785, 184; Charles- 
ton cast, 1787, 210; as “Lecture on 
the Vice of Gaming,” 219; produc- 
tions, 54, 178, 203, 207, 219, 221, 
241, 245, 285, 320, 342 

GARDNER, Mrs.—In Jamaica, 152; appears 
in New York, 298 

GARRISON, Mrs.—Mention, 97; parts, 124 

GEE, Mrs.—Mention, 322; account of, 323; 
criticism, 325; as Harriet and WVar- 
cissa, 326 

GeEnII—Produced in Jamaica, 136; produc- 
tion, 242 

GEORGE BARNWELL—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
73; New York cast, changes, 98; 
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Albany cast, 1785, 197 ; as “ On Vice,” 
1788, 245; Kenna family in, 305; 
productions, 70, 72, 87, 97, 179, 194, 
245, 267, 286, 298, 300 

Guost—Baltimore cast, 1782, 73; produced 
in Jamaica, 136; Hallam and Allen 
cast, 173; Charleston cast, 1786, 209; 
Baltimore cast, 1788, 248; produc- 
tions, 70, 72, 170, 207, 242, 246, 259, 
267, 286, 303, 319, 342 

GIFFARD, Mrs.—Debut, 214 

Gopwin, Mr.—In Jamaica, 135; parts, 147 ; 
at Savannah, 202; at Charleston, 206 ; 
returns to Philadelphia, 314 

Gopwin, Mrs.—(1) In Jamaica, 142; at Sa- 
vannah, 202; death, 203 

Gopwin, Mrs.—Benefit at Charleston, 209 

GoopMAN, Mr.—In Jamaica, 136; parts, 146 

GRATEFUL WARD—Production, 219 

Gray, Mrs.—Mention, 340, 364; parts, 365 

GRECIAN DAUGHTER—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
78; New York cast, changes, 98; 
Kenna family in, 305; productions, 
71, 86, 92, 97, 287, 303, 320 

Grey, Mr.—Dedut, 207 

Group, Warren—Title, 3; characters in, 6 

GuARDIAN—Wanted, 39; Baltimore cast, 
1787, 222; partial cast, 244; as 
“Pupil in Love,” 249; Kenna cast, 
1791, 303; Kennas in, 307; produc- 
tions, 221, 241, 249, 300, 319 

Gustavus VASA—Baltimore cast, 1782, 65 ; 
productions, 54, 268, 286 


ALF AN HOUR AFTER SUPPER—Pro- 
duction, 287 
HAaA.iam, Lewis—In Jamaica, 135 ; subscrip- 
tion scheme, 139; parts, 146; returns, 
1784, 162; petition to Pennsylvania 
Assembly, 162; card, 163; perform- 
ances in Philadelphia, 1784, 193; 
reopens Southwark Theatre, 165; re- 
opens New York Theatre, 1785, 169; 
partnership with Henry, 176; his 
quarrels with Henry, 270; as Hast- 
ings, 289; criticisms of, 325; anim- 


INDEX. 


adversions, 332; appears in London, 
3543; parts, 354 

HAMILTON, Mrs. —First mention, 136; parts, 
147; appears at Baltimore, 246-7; 
further mention, 272; as Mfrs. Hara- 
castle, 326; doubles Lady Rusport and 
Mrs. Fulmer, 332; parts, 360-1 

HAMLET—Baltimore cast, 1782, 75; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 137; cast, I41; 
partial cast, New York, 1785-6, 187; 
as “Filial Piety,’ 219; Daltimore 
cast, 1787, 223; with Garrick’s altera- 
tions, 243; productions, 70, 179, 214, 
219, 221, 242, 245, 286, 320, 341 

HamMonb, Mr.—Mention, 322; parts, 365 

HARLEQUIN—Balloonist, 344; Barber, 301 ; 
Birth of, 321, cast, 322; Collector (in 
Jamaica), 137, cast, 146-7; Cook, 
288; Dead and Alive, 302; Death of 
320; Frolic, 213; In Hell, (Balti- 
more cast, 1783) 110; Invasion, 181, 
215, 288; Landlord, 71; Magician, 
302; Restoration of, 343, cast, 345; 
Revels, 86; Tobacconist, 352; Turned 
Doctor, 302; Shipwrecked, 321; 
Skeleton, 194, 287, cast, 199; Tem- 
pest of, 302 

HARPER, Mr.—Mention, 177; as Richmond, 
187; as Marlow, 289; as Marlow, 
326; doubles Charles Surface and 
Crabtree, 332; parts, 357 

HARPER, Mrs.—Mention, 178; critical men- 
tion, 187; as Mrs. Hardcastle, 289; 
mention, 326; death, 340; parts, 357 

HEARD, Mr.— Debut, 58; criticism as Jaffer, 
59; prologue by, 61; epilogue to 
“ Gustavus Vasa,” 65; Annapolis pro- 
logue, 91; Baltimore Company parts, 
126; at Norfolk, 204; appears with 
American Company, 222, 
prominent, 348; parts, 360-1 

HEIREss—Baltimore cast, 1788, 246; pro- 
ductions, 242, 246, 260, 267, 286 

HEMSWoRTH, Mr.—Benefit, 43; 
benefit, 45 

Henry, John—In Jamaica, 142; appearance, 


again 


second 
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147; as Zamtz,1§23 returns in 1782, 
158; letter to President Moore, 159; 
gives entertainments in New York, 
161; return of, 1785, 175; suggests 
partnership with Hallam, 176; open- 
ing address, New York, 1785, 183; 
as Beverly at Baltimore, 204; manu- 
mits slaves, 246; characteristics, 
quarrel, card, 270; criticisms of, 325; 
as Curry, 326; as Ennut, 327; go- 
ing to Europe, 336; parts, 355 

HENRY, Mrs. (Maria Storer)—In Jamaica, 
138; parts, 147; in New York, 1786, 
188; first called Mrs. Henry, 222; 
sings at City Tavern, Philadelphia, 
249; cCapriciousness, 270; as MMs. 
Candour, 317 ; verses to, 318; charges 
against, 332-3; hissed, 334; obtains 
Mrs. Morris’ roles, 351; parts, 355 

HeEnrRy IV.—Baltimore cast, 1782, 76; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 138; Harper as 
Falstaff, 244; New York cast, 1792, 
349; productions, 29, 44, 70, 242, 
319, 343 

He Woutp BE A SoipigR—New York 
cast, 1792, 346; productions, 267, 343 

HicH Lire BELow StTairs—Wanted, 39; 
Baltimore cast, 1782, 77; produced in 
Jamaica, 135; as “ Detection,” 219; 
New York cast, 1791, 349; produc- 
tions, 44, 48, 70,179, 214, 219, 241, 
248, 259, 266, 285, 291, 318, 341 

Hos IN THE WELL—Wanted, 39; Balti- 
more cast, 1782, 80; Charleston cast, 
1787, 210; productions, 42, 71, 181, 
207, 319, 341 

Hoiman, Mr.—Mention, 311 

Hucues, George—In Jamaica, 137; death, 
148 

HucuHEs, Mrs.—Mention, 309 

HuLetr, WILLIAM C.—Notice of, 24 

HumPHREYS, David—Account of, 288 

Hype, Mrs.—First mention, 103 ; dedzt, 104 ; 
parts, 125; at Richmond, 328 

HypocriteE—Kenna family in, 305; pro- 
duction, 303 
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Los ee ce cast, 1783, 88; 
productions, 23, 29, 44, 86, 243 

InDIANS—At the play, New York, 180; as 
players, 303 

INDIAN AT. CHARLESTON—Pantomime, 298 

INKLE AND YARICO— New York cast, 1791, 
348; productions; 267, 287, 320, 341, 
Boo) 

INTRIGUING CHAMBERMAID — Kennas in, 
307 ; production, 301 

INTRIGUING FooTMAN—Wanted, 45 

Invas1on—New York cast, 1791, 346; pro- 
ductions, 268, 287, 321, 341 

Irish Wipow—Baltimore cast, 1783, 78; 
changes, 113; produced in Jamaica, 
137; cast, 146-7; Kennas in, 307; 
productions, 48, 71, 87, 107, 178, 
303, 320 

IsABELLA—First production, 92; cast, 93; 
New York cast, changes, 98; account 
of, 100; Kenna family in, 305; pro- 
ductions, 87, 92, 97, 180, 214, 301, 
319 


AMAICA—American Company in, 134; list 

J of performances, 135 

JANE SHORE—Baltimore cast, 1782, 74; as 
“ Penitent Wife,’ 219; Kenna family 
in, 305; productions, 43, 45, 70, 178, 
214, 219, 245, 300, 341 

JEALOUS WirE—Produced in Jamaica, 138; 
cast, 146-7; productions, 36, 39, 42, 
45, 48, 180, 203, 215, 268, 286, 303 

Jones, Mr.—Mention, 124 

Juiius C&#sArR—Announced for production, 
242; production, 319 


EATING, Mr.—Dedut, 104; parts, 124 
KeEbeEY, Mr.—Deédut, 305; parts, 313 
KEDEY, Mrs.—Mention, 307 
KELLY, Mr.— Debut, 305; parts, 311 
Kenna FamiLy—Arrives, 181; Southern 
tour, 1788, 211; at Annapolis, 299; 
Annapolis card, 300; at Northern 
Liberties, Philadelphia, 300 
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KENNA, J.—Dedut, 188; at Annapolis, 1790, 
299; probable misprint, 301 

KenNA, Mr.—Dedut, 188; at Annapolis, 
299; at Philadelphia, 301; parts, 
305-8 

KENNA, Mrs.—Debut as Isabella, 188; at 
Philadelphia, 301; parts, 305-8 

KENNA, Miss—Mention, 301; parts, 305-8 

Kenny, Mr.—Debut, 305; parts, 308 

Kipp, Mr.—Played Duncan in “‘ Macbeth,” 
112; at Savannah, 202 

Kipp, Mrs.—Dedut in “ Fair Penitent,” 112; 
parts, 122; at Savannah, 202 

KiLtcour, Mr.— Debut, 56; parts, 132 

Kinc JoHN—Baltimore cast, 1782, 77; pro- 
duction, 71 

KING OF THE GENII—Productions, 342, 352 

KincstoN PrIvATEER—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 138; cast, 157 

Know Your Own Minp—Production and 
cast, 328 


le BELLE DOROTHEE—Production, 343 

LAFAYETTE, Marquis de—Anecdote 
of, 52 

LAKE, Mr.—With Hallam and Allen, 171-2; 
parts, 363 

LANE, Mr.— Debut, 207 

La VALer, Mr.—Pantomimist; 314 

Law oF LomMBARDY—Produced in Jamaica, 
136; cast, 143 

LeAR—LDaltimore cast, 1782, 64; as “Crime 

249; produc- 


” 


of Filial Ingratitude, 
tions, 45, 54, 249 

LETHE—New York cast, 1783, 102; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 136; Hallam and 
Allen cast, 173; Albany cast, 1786, 
198; Mrs. Kenna in, 3¢7; produc- 
tions, 29, 36, 42, 54, 72, 87, 97, 103, 
107, 170, 194, 213, 219, 304 

Lewis, Mr.—Dedut, 58; parts, 126; at 
Richmond, 328 

Lewis, Mrs.—Mention, 328 

LILLIpUTIAN CAMP—Produced in Jamaica, 
138 
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Like MASTER, Like Man—Kenna family 
in, 307; productions, 267, 303 
Linco’s TRAVELS—Produced in Jamaica, 
137; Kenna family in, 307; produc- 
tion, 302 

Linpsay, Adam—Associate manager, Balti- 
more Theatre, 53; debut, 56; retire- 
ment, 81; parts, 82 

LIONEL AND CLARISSA—As “ Modern Lov- 
ers,’ 220; production, 221 

LitTLE HuncHBAcK—New York cast, 1791, 
347; productions, 321, 342 

LovE A LA Mope—Produced in Jamaica, 
137; cast, 146-7; Hallam and Allen 
cast, 172; New York cast, 1785, 184; 
Albany cast, 1786, 198; productions, 
42, 44, 48, 103, 169, 178, 194, 203, 
205, 221, 243, 259, 341, 353 

LovE AND A BoTTLE—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
g1; production, 87 

LovE IN A CaAMp—Baltimore cast, 1788, 223; 

changes, 1789, 263; changes, 1790, 

292; productions, 215, 219, 221, 243, 

245, 246, 259, 268, 286, 291, 319 

IN A VILLAGE—Wanted, 48; Balti- 

more cast, 1783, III; produced in 

Jamaica, 137; cast, 146-7; Baltimore 

cast, 1787, 222; productions, 103, 

107, 180, 213, 225, 241, 285, 353 

Love Makes A MAN—New York cast, 1792, 
349; productions, 45, 242, 286, 344, 
352 

Lyar—Military players in, 24; wanted, 39; 
first production, 49; produced in Ja- 
maica, 136; cast, 139; [Baltimore 
cast, 1790, 292; productions, 23, 30, 
39, 179, 203, 215, 243, 245, 259, 266, 
285, 291 

LyInc VALET—Baltimore cast, 1783, 94; 
New York cast, changes, 99; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 135}; cast, 146-7; 
Charleston cast, 1787, 209; Kennas 
in, 307; productions, 23, 39, 41, 44, 
48, 70, 72, 86, 92, 97, 178, 207, 288, 
304 

Lyne, Mrs.—Dedut, 73; parts, 123 


LovE 


INDEX. 


Nie Charles—Dedut at Charleston, 
208 
McPuHeErson, Mr.—Dedut, 222; 
243-4 
MacsETH—New York cast, 1783, 104; Bal- 
timore changes, 112; produced in 


mention, 


Jamaica, 136, productions, 45, 48, 
103, 107, 215, 286 

Mapcar—Southwark cast, 1789, 261; pro- 
ductions, 241, 245, 260, 291 

MAbDDEN, Mr.—Mention, 142 

Manomet—Baltimore cast, 1782, 73; pro- 
ductions, 44, 70 

Map or Kent—Wanted, 48 

MAID OF THE MiLL—Produced in Jamaica, 
135; Mrs. Henry as Patty, 244; pro- 
ductions, 181, 215, 241, 245, 287, 352 

MAID OF THE OAKsS—Produced in Jamaica, 
138; cast, 152 

Man AND Wire (Shakspere Jubilee)—Pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 143; 
Baltimore cast, 1788, 247; New York 
cast, 1791-2, 349; productions, 243, 
246, 249, 269, 287, 343 

MarTIN, John—Dedut, 286; criticisms of, 
325; as /fastings, 326; in New York, 
341; parts, 360-1 

Mattocks, Mrs.—Allusion to, 329; her 
letter, 330; Ophelia to Hallam’s 
Hamlet, 354 

May Day — Production, 
239 

Mayor or GARRATT—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
74; New York cast, changes, 99; 
Baltimore changes, 113; Kennas in, 
307; productions, 39, 45, 79, 72; 86, 
97, 107, 241, 267, 301, 319, 341 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 137; cast, 142 

MERCHANT OF VENICE — Baltimore cast, 
1782, 76; produced in Jamaica, 136; 
cast, 141; productions, 71, 72, 179, 
205, 288 

MERCENARY MAtcH, Didwell—Mention, 2 

Merry GirL—Production, 352 

Merry Wives oF WiNbsur—Produced in 


215; mention, 
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Jamaica, 135; cast, 137; productions, 
268, 286 

MipAs—Produced in Jamaica, 137; produc- 
tions, 180, 213, 214, 287 

MILITARY PLAYERS—lIn Boston, 17; in New 
York, 22; preliminary notice, 1777, 
25; preliminary notice, 1778, 345 
Major Williams’ mistress, 34; act- 
resses, 44; pay of the actors, 46; parts, 
48; last appearances, 103; in Ja- 
maica, 148 

MILLER oF MANSFIELD— Baltimore cast, 
1782, 57; Kenna family in, 307; 
productions, 36, 39, 42, 45, 54, 179, 
245, 286, 300, 318, 341 

Minor—Intended production in 1770, 32; 
first production, 49; productions, 29, 
39, 44 

MisER—Baltimore cast, 1784, 111; Albany 
cast, 1785, 197; Kennas in, 306; 
productions, 39, 41, 107, 194, 269, 
285, 300, 304, 319, 342 

Miss IN HER TEENS—Baltimore cast, 1783, 

80; Albany cast, 1786, 198; Char- 

leston cast, 1787, 210; Southwark 

cast, 1790, 290; productions, 23, 36, 

41, 44, 54, 71, 180, 194, 203, 214, 

267, 285, 341 

Docror—Military players in, 24; 

Baltimore cast, 1783, 89; New York 

cast, changes, 100; produced in Ja- 

maica, 136; Hallam and Allen cast, 

173; Albany cast, 1785, 197; Char- 

leston cast, 1786, 208; productions, 

24, 29, 36, 39, 42, 44, 48, 71, 86, 92, 


Mock 


97; 107, 170, 179, 194, 207, 342, 
352 

Mopest SoLpI1ER—Dunlap’s first comedy, 
277 


MoncrieF, Major—As Ofhello, 48 

Moorr, Mr.—In. Jamaica, 143; in 
York, 170-2; 
200 

Moore, Mrs.—At Albany, 195 

Moraes, Mr.—First mention, 138; parts, 


New 


at Albany, 195; parts, 


146; marriage, 153 
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More Ways THAN ONE—Partial cast, 244; 
New York cast, 1792, 347; produc- 
tions, 180, 242, 318, 343 

MorGan, Mr.—Mention, 142 

Morris, Mr. (Charleston) —Dedut, 207 

Morris, Owen—In Jamaica, 136; news- 
paper notice, 152; parts, 146; returns, 
1785, 175; mention, 177 as Hard- 
castle, 289; criticism of, 326; secedes, 
parts, 337 

Morris, Mrs.—In Jamaica, 136; parts, 147 3 
returns, 1785, 175; mention, 177; as 
Miss Hardcastle, 290; criticisms of, 
325; secedes, parts, 337 

MourninG Bripe—Productions, 215, 319 

MucH Apo AsBouT NoTHinc—Announced 
in Jamaica, 148; American produc- 
tion, 259; Southwark cast, 1789, 260 

Musica LADy—New York cast, 1792, 349; 
productions, 243, 245, 266, 285, 319, 
344 

Mysterious HusBAND—Production, 241 


NS or NotuHinc—New York cast, 

1791-2, 349; productions, 181, 343 

NEPTUNE AND AMPHITRITE—Productions, 
181, 219, 221, 242, 287, 319, 342 

New AMERICAN COMPANY—Mention, 300 

New PEERAGE—Mrs. Kenna in, 306; pro- 
ductions, 304, 344, 352 

New York—tThe city in 1776-7, 22; in 
1779, 33; Charity distribution, 1779, 
41; Ryan’s season, 96; Hallam and 
Allen, 1785, 169; opposition, 174; 
Hallam and Henry in, 178; opening 
prologue, 1785, 182; Henry’s address, 
183; season of 1788, 240; season of 
1789, 266; entertainments in William 
Street, 298; fire near the theatre, 351 

No One’s ENEMY BUT HIS OWwN—First 
production, 29, 49 

Notgs or Hanpb—Wanted, 45; first pro- 
duction, 49; production, 48 

NORTHERN LIperTIES (Philadelphia)—Con- 
cert Hall, 298; theatre, 299; Miss 
Kenna’s address, 303 


INDEX. 


LD AMERICAN ComMpANY—Demand for 

O its reorganization, 327; secession, 
335-8 

OLtp Matmp—New York cast, 1783, IOI; 
produced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 
146-7; Kenna family in, 307; New 
York cast, 1791, 349; productions, 
39) 45, 97, 206, 268, 285, 301, 341 

Op SoL_preER—Southwark cast, 1792, 353; 
productions, 343, 352 

O’REILLY, Mr.—Mention, 313 

Oroonoko—New York cast, 1783, 105; 
Baltimore changes, 113; Kennas in, 
306; productions, 103, 107, 304 

ORPHAN—Baltimore cast, 1782, 57; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 146-7, 
Mrs. Kenna as Monimia, 306; pro- 
ductions, 44, 54, 87, 179, 207, 304, 
320 

ORPHAN OF CHINA—Wanted, 39;  pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 138; cast, 146-7; 
productions, 39, 179, 259, 319 

ORPHEUS AND EuRyDICE—Production, 248 

OTHELLO—Military players in, 36; Balti- 
more cast, 1782, 76; New York cast, 
1791, 349; productions, 36, 39, 71, 
242, 287, 341 


Bo eee cast, 1782, 80; pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 146-7; 

Kennas in, 307; productions, 54, 70, 
178, 214, 220, 241, 245;/267, 287, 
302, 319, 343, 353 

Parsons, Mrs.—Dedzut, 69; parts, 122 

PARTRIDGE, Mr.— Mention, 306 

PATIE AND RoGER—Production, 319 

PATRIOTS, Comedy—Title, 3; notice of, 13 

PATTERSON, Mr.—Dedut, 73; parts, 132 

PEALE, Charles W.—His museum, 296 

PENNSYLVANIA—Prohibitory legislation, 160; 
Hallam’s petition for repeal, 162; 
Hallam’s card, 163; 
extraordinary,’ 164; 


“intelligence 

battle against 
intolerance won, 251 

Percy—Production in Jamaica, 135; cast, 
136; production, 303 


INDEX. 


PINKSTAN, Mrs.—Dedut at Albany, 196-7; 
as Marplot, 197 
PLACIDE, Alexander—Account of, 342 
PoLiTicAL DUENNA—Title, 4; allusion to, 15 
POLITICIAN OUTWITTED— Mention, 284 
PoLtLty Honrycomsp—Kenna family in, 308 ; 
productions, 24, 42, 301 
Poor SOLDIER—New York cast, 1785, 185 ; 
as “ Darby and Patrick,’ 213; riot 
over Bagatelle, 215; Kenna family in, 
308; productions, 178, 203, 205, 213, 
214, 219, 221, 241, 245, 249, 259, 266, 
286, 301, 328, 343 
PoTTEeR, Mrs.—First mention, 88; parts, 
123 
PRINCE OF PARTHIA, Godfrey—Mention, 1 
PRISONER AT LARGE—Baltimore cast, 1790, 
291; New York cast, 1791, 350; pro- 
ductions, 269, 285, 291, 318, 341 
PROLOGUE—Burgoyne’s, to “ Zara,” 18; 
Capt. Stanley’s, 27; New York, 1778, 
37; New York, 1779, 40; New York, 
1780, 45; an Indian, 47; opening 
Baltimore Theatre, 55; Heard’s, at 
Annapolis, 91; to ‘Venice Pre- 
served,” Jamaica, 148; to “ Suspicious 
Husband,” Jamaica, 150; New York 
Theatre, 1785, 182; Northern Liber- 
ties, Philadelphia, 1791, 301; relating 
to a fire, New York, 1792, 351-2 
PROVOKED HuspAND—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
88; partial cast, 244; Kennas in, 306; 
New York cast, 1791-2, 350; pro- 
ductions, 86, 180, 203, 214, 243, 248, 
268, 285, 300, 301, 321, 343, 353 
PROVOKED WIFE—Production, 48 


UAKERS—Produced in Jamaica, 138 
QuESNAY, Alexander—At Southwark 
Theatre, 1782, 161; theatre at Rich- 
mond, 204 


ANKIN, Mr.—Mention, 312 
RANKIN, Mrs.— Mention, 312; in 
New York, 341; parts, 357 
RatciisF, Mr.—Mention, 311 
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RATCcLIFF, Mrs.—Account of, 310; parts, 
311 

RAYNARD, Mrs.—First mention, 138; retire- 
ment, 153; parts, 147 

RAYNEVAL, M. de—Letter of, 52 

ReEcEss—Southwark cast, 1791, 325; chan- 
ges, 352; productions, 321, 342, 352 

RECRUITING OFFICER—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
74; changes, 88; New York cast, 
changes, 98; produced in Jamaica, 
138; cast, 146-7; productions, 36, 
43, 44, 48, 70, 86, 97, 215, 320 

REGISTER OrricE—As “Office for Hiring 
Servants,” 219; Baltimore cast, 1787, 
222; changes, 1789, 263; New York 
cast, 1791, 350; productions, 179, 
215, 219, 221, 249, 259, 267, 341 

REMINGTON, Mrs.—Mention, 181 

REPRISAL—Produced in Jamaica, 136; pro- 
duction, 44 

RETURN OF THE LABORERS — Production, 
343 

REVENGE—Baltimore cast, 1782, 63; New 
York cast, changes, 98; Charleston 
cast, 1786, 208; Kennas in, 306; 
productions, 44, 48, 54, 70, 72, 86, 97, 
207, 302 

RICHARDS, Mr.—Mention, 328 

RicHArRD III—Baltimore cast, 1782, 56; 
second season, 77; New York cast, 
changes, 99; Baltimore changes, 113; 
produced in Jamaica, 138; cast, 141; 
partial cast, New York, 1785-6, 187; 
as “Fate of Tyranny,” 245; New 
York cast, 1791, 350; productions, 
39, 42, 45, 54, 71, 97, 197, 179, 207, 
2Y4, 241,245, 248, 267, 260, 310, 
342 

RICHMOND, Va.—First theatre at, 204; 
“new-emissioned”” company at, 205; 
Bignall and West’s Company, 328 

Rrots—In New York over Bagatelle, 215 

RIVALS—First production, 36-49; produced 
in Jamaica, 136; cast, 140; as “ Chol- 
eric Father,” 249; Southwark cast, 
1789, 261; New York cast, 1791-2, 
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350; productions, 36, 44, 181, 203, 
241, 249, 259, 267, 285, 291, 321, 343 

Riva CANDIDATES—Production, 321 

RivaL Foors—Production, 320 

Rogerts, Mr.—In Jamaica, 141 

Rosinson, J.—Debut, 293; mention, 323; 
‘Constitutional Follies,’ 324; parts, 
364 

Rosinson, Mrs.—Dedut as Belvidera, 59; 
was she Perdita ?—parts, 82 

Rogpinson CrusoE—Partial cast, 1785-6, 
186; Southwark cast, 1789, 261; New 
York cast, 1791, 350; productions, 
179, 213, 221, 259, 267, 285, 342 

RoMAN FATHER—Baltimore cast, 1783, 83; 
produced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 
146-7; Baltimore cast, 1790, 291; 
New York cast, 1791-2, 350; produc- 
tions, 86, 92, 106, 180, 259, 267, 291, 
319, 343) 353 

RoMANCE OF AN Hour—Baltimore cast, 
1782, 79; production, 71 

RoMEO AND JuLIeT—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
76; produced in Jamaica, 138; cast, 
141; Charleston cast, 1787, 209; 
Southwark cast, 1789, 262; Kennas 
in, 306; New York cast, 1791, 350; 
productions, 70, 86, 180, 207, 215, 
260, 303, 318, 341 

RosinA—Announced as an overture, 213; 
New York cast, 1791-2, 350; pro- 
ductions, 180, 213, 214, 219, 242, 
267, 287, 319, 323, 343 

RoussELL, Mr.—Dancer, 78; as Rigadoon, 
g1; benefit, 109 

RULE A WIrE AND HAVE A WirE—Military 
players in, 24; first production, 49; 
produced in Jamaica, 137 

Ryan, Dennis—First mention, 69; dedzt, 
71; becomes a manager, 85; in New 
York, 96; last season in Maryland, 
106; death and parts, 114 

RYAN, Mrs.—Dedbut, 71; 
parts, 114 

RyAn, Master—Dedut, 78; parts, 115 

Ryan, Mr, (Prompter)—Acts, 349; parts, 362 


retirement and 
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ALE, Mr.—Mention, 140 
SAVANNAH—Theatre opened at, 202 

ScHOOL FOR GUARDIANS—Wanted, 48 

SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, Political farce—Title, 
4; allusion to, 15 

SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL—Wanted, 48; first 
American cast, 1784, 108; produced 
in Jamaica, 137; cast, 140; Ameri- 
can Company production, 1785, 185; 
cast, 186; Philadelphia request, 214; 
as “Pernicious Vice of Scandal,” 
220; advertisement, 220; Philadelphia 
criticism, 1791, 317; New York cast, 
1791, 350; productions, 107, 179, 203, 
205, 214, 220, 241, 245, 249, 259, 
266, 285, 319, 341 

SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 138; advertisement, 154; par- 
tial cast, New York, 1788, 244; pro- 
ductions, 242, 267, 287, 341 

ScHOOL FOR Wives—Mrs. Moms in, 244; 
as ‘Veteran Vanquished,” 249; New 
York cast, 1792, 347; productions, 
242, 249, 268, 287, 344, 353 

SEEING IS BELIEVING — Productions, 320, 
341 

SELIMA AND AZOR—Partial cast, New York, 
1787, 216; popularity of, 287; New 
York cast, 1791-2, 350; productions, 
215, 219, 242, 286, 320, 343 

SETHONA—First production, 44, 49 

SEWELL, Mrs.—Mention, 243, 272 

SHADOWS OF SHAKSPERE—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 137; Henry in, 147; at Phila- 
delphia, 249 

SHAKSPERE JUBILEE—Garrick’s, Ode recited 
by Hallam, 249 

SHAKESPEARE, Mr.—Dedut, 56; retirement, 
94; parts, 126; at Charleston, 208 

SHAKESPEARE, Mrs.—Deduf, 209 

SHE Sroors TO CONQUER—Baltimore cast, 
1782, 63; New York cast, changes, 
99; produced in Jamaica, 135; Al- 
bany cast, 1787, 198; criticism in 
verse, 289; New York cast, 1791, 
350; productions, 36, 43, 54, 97, 180, 
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194, 214, 222, 242, 245, 246, 267, 
285, 319, 341 

SHE Wou’D AND SHE Wou’p Not—Pro- 
duced in Jamaica, 137; cast, 151 

SHIPWRECK (Brothers)—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 136; cast, 146-7 ; productions, 
107, 179, 266, 285 

SHIPWRECK—(Pantomime) production, 268 

SHOEMAKERS—Production, 71 

SIEcE oF Damascus—Baltimore amateur 
cast, 87 ; Southwark cast, 1789, 263; 
productions, 86, 178, 241, 260 

SILVER Rock—Produetion, 344 

Str THomas OvERBURY—Production, 179 

SMALLWoop, Mr.—Dedut, 214 

SmitH, Mr.—Dedbut, 63; parts, 126; at 
Charleston, 208 

SMITH, Mrs.—Mention, 97; parts, 124 

SMYTH, Mr.—Mention, 309 

SNYDER, Master—Mention, 98 

SoLtomon, Mr.—Dedut, 309 

SouTHWARK THEATRE—Used as a hospital, 
28; military players at, 29; Temple- 
man at, 53, 160; Quesnay, 161; Hal- 
lam reopens, 1784, 165; preliminary 
advertisement, 165; season of 1787, 
217; opening address, 217 ; advertise- 


ment, 218; business, 224; first engage- 
ment, 1788, 244; Quaker opposition, 
245; second engagement, 1788, 248 ; 
first season “‘ by authority,” 259 

SPANISH FRYAR—New York cast, 1783, 101 ; 
produced in Jamaica, 137; cast, 146-7; 
productions, 97, 206 

SPIRIT OF CoNTRADICTION—Production, 45 

STAGE COACH 
93; productions, 87, 92 

STANLEY, Capt.—Prologue by, 27 

STEWART, Mr.—Mention, 312 

SToRER, Maria—See Mrs. Henry 

STREET, Mr.—Dedut, 57; parts, 131 

Suspicious Huspanp—Produced in Jamaica, 
136; prologue, 150; Kenna family in, 
306; productions, 45, 181, 288, 291, 
302, 342 


First production, 92; cast, 


2) 


di oe by Burgoyne’s sol- 

diers, 18; Baltimore cast, 1782, 64; 
Dr. Sheed, 79; Baltimore, 1790, 291 ; 
productions, 18, 42, 54, 71, 181, 287, 
291, 320 

TANCRED AND SIGISMUNDA—Wanted, 39 

TasTE—Production, 39 

TEMPEST—Partial cast, New York, 1785-6, 
187; Baltimore cast, 1787, 223; New 
York cast, 1791, 350; productions, 
TST, 210, 2219 242.0208, 267 S19, 
342 

TEMPEST OF HARLEQUIN—Production, 302 

TEMPLEMAN, Mr.—At the Southwark The- 
atre, 53; his performances, 160 

THEATRICAL CANDIDATES—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 136; cast, 139 

THEODOsIUS—Baltimore cast, 1783, 88; pro- 
ductions, 86, 287 

THOMAS AND SALLY—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
63; 1783, 112; produced in Jamaica, 
135; Hallam and Allen cast, 172; 
Kennas in, 308 ; productions, 54,107, 
170, 181, 301, 321 

THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE—First 
production, 49; Kenna family in, 308; 
productions, 44, 301 

Tityarp, Mr.—Dedut, 56; parts, 126 

Times—Baluimore cast, 1783, 109 ; produc- 
tion, 107 

Topacconist—Wanted, 45 

Toning, Mr.—Dedut, 73; at Richmond, 328 

Tosine, Mrs.—Benefit at Frederick, 204 

ToMLINSON, Mrs.—Plays with the military, 
36; her second benefit, 41 

Tom THumBb—Played by the military, 23; 
wanted, 39; productions, 23, 42 

Tony Lumpkin in LowN—Produced in Ja- 
maica, 137; cast, 151; Charleston 
cast, 1787, 210; productions, 207, 
242 

Too Civit by Hatr—Baltimore cast, 1783, 
111; productions, 103, 107 

ToucusToNrE—Production, 169; cast, 174 

Toy—Mrs. Henry as Sophia Seyrour, 321; 
productions, 269, 256, 291, 321 
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Toy SHoP—Production, 45 

TRICK UPON TRicK—Production, 86 

TRIUMPH OF GENIUS—Produced in Jamaica, 
137; cast, 151 

TRUE BLuE—New York scenery, 243; pro- 
duction, 242 

TRUE-BoRN IRISHMAN—Cast, New York, 
1787, 217; Southwark cast, 1789, 
263; productions, 215, 222, 241, 245, 
249, 259, 266, 287, 319 

TRIP TO HARROWGATE—Production, 300 

TRIP TO SCOTLAND— Wanted, 45; first pro- 
duction, 49; Kenna family in, 306; 
productions, 30, 39, 301 

TUKE, Miss—Mention, 178; speculation 
concerning, 182; as Lady Anne, 187; 
sisters, 223; as Mzss Neville, 326; as 
Yarico, 326; as Cherry, 332; parts, 
360-1 

Two ConsTANTIAS—See “ Chances” 

Two MIsers—First mention, 86; Balti- 
more cast, 1783, 90; productions, 86, 
182, 320 

Two PHILOSOPHERS—Production, 343 

TWYFORD, JAMES—Account of, 72; debut, 
755 retirement, 95; parts, 130 


| Pl a etn 3 cast, 1783, 93; 
productions, 23, 39, 42, 44, 87, 92 


AUGHAN, Mr.—At Annapolis, 299; in 

Philadelphia, 301; 
parts, 365 

VENICE PRESERVED—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
59; produced in Jamaica, 136; Ja- 
maica prologue, 148; Albany cast, 
1785, 197; productions, 23, 39, 42, 
44, 54, 71, 72, 103, 178, 194, 206, 
286, 302, 328 

VILLEROY, Mr, and Mrs. — Pantomimists, 
314 

VINTNER IN THE SuDs—Production, 298 

VINTNER TRICKED—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
80; produced in Jamaica, 137; pro- 
ductions, 71, 205, 207 


mention, 322; 


INDEX. 


ViIRGINIA—Produced in Jamaica, 137; casts, 
151 

VIRGINIA COMEDIANS—“ New-emissioned ”’ 
company, 205; company of, 1791, 
327-8 

VIRGIN UNMASKED—Baltimore cast, 1784, 


III; produced in Jamaica, 136; 
Kennas in, 308; productions, 107, 
300, 301 


Wiss Mrs.—Mention, 328 

WAINWRIGHT, Miss—In Jamaica, 
136; was she Mrs. Miranda? 153; 
parts, 147 

WALKER, Mr.—Mention, 124 

WALL, Thomas—Associate manager, Balti- 
more Theatre, 53; as Richard JI/, 
56; retires from management, 81 ; 
retirement and parts, 116 

WALL, Mrs.—As Queen Elizabeth, 56; re- 
tirement and parts, 118 

WALL, Miss—Dedut, 56; retirement and 
parts, 118 

WALPOLE, Mr.—Mention, 328 

Wappinc LANDLADY—Productions, 70, 86, 
269 

WARREN, Mercy—Notice of, 5 

WASHINGTON, General—Sees “Gustavus 
Vasa,” 113; at Southwark Theatre, 
1787, 220; in “Columbian Father,” 
244; inauguration, 265; witnesses 
“ Darby’s Return,” 282; reception at 
the theatre while President, 316; at 
Southwark Theatre, 332 

WATERMAN—Production, 300 

WEsT, Mr. and Mrs.—At Richmond, 328-9 

West InpIAN—Criticism, 1778, 35; military 
players in, 36; Baltimore cast, 1782, 
80; New York cast, changes, 99; 
Albany cast, 1786, 198; Charleston 
cast, 1787, 210; as ‘Generous Am- 
erican,” 220; New York cast, 1791, 
350; productions, 36, 42, 44, 70, 86, 
92, 97, 179, 194, 207, 214, 220, 241, 
245, 249, 267, 286, 319, 341 


INDEX. 


West Inp1A LADy—Produced in Jamaica, 
138; cast, 155; card, 156 

WHat D’yE Cali 1T?—Wanted, 39; first 
production, 49; production, 45 

WHICH Is THE MAN?—Mrs. Kenna in, 306; 
production, 304 

WHITEFIELD, George—Abuses the players, 
32 

WHo’s THE DuPE?—First production, 49; 
produced in Jamaica, 136; cast, 144; 
productions, 43, 267, 285, 318 

WIbow or MALaspAR—Account of, and cast, 
288; productions, 287, 319, 341 

Wipow’s Vow—Productions, 214, 248, 267 

WIGNELL, Mr.—In Jamaica, 136; return to 
England, 142 

WIGNELL, Thomas—In Jamaica, 136; parts, 
146; in New York, description, 177; 
Tony Lumpkin suggested, 185; as 
Tony Lumpkin, 289; criticisms of, 
325; as Vapid, 327; secedes, parts, 
335 

WILLIAMSON, Mrs.—First mention, 247; re- 
tirement and parts, 272 

WILLIS, Mr.— Debut, 63; parts, 128 

WILson, Mrs.—Mention, 322; as Wowskt, 
326 

WITcHEs—Baltimore cast, 1783, 78; New 


York cast, changes, 100; Hallam and | 


Allen cast, 171; Albany cast, 1786, 


381 


199; productions, 71, 86, 92, 97, 107, 
169, 194 

WoNDER — Wanted, 39; Baltimore cast, 
1782, 62; produced in Jamaica, 137; 
partial cast, New York, 1785-6, 187; 
New York cast, 1791, 350; produc- 
tions, 30, 54, 180, 266, 285, 319, 328, 
341 

Woop CutTrers—Production, 343 

WOOLLs, Stephen—In Jamaica, 136; parts, 
146; returns, 1785, 175; meniion, 
177; parts, 362 

WOOLLs, Master—First mention, 138 

WorbD TO THE WISE—Productions, 268, 321 

WorsDatz, Mr.—At Albany, 195 

WRANGLING Lovers—Baltimore cast, 1782, 
80; New York cast, changes, 100; 
Baltimore changes, 113; Albany cast, 
1785, 197; productions, 70, 72, 86, 
97, 107, 194, 286 


\ fay STRATAGEM — Original cast, 
345; productions, 344, 352 


Y fies esha Hall bill and prologue, 18; 
Baltimore cast, 1782, 63; produced in 
Jamaica, 136; at Frederick, 204; 
New York cast, 1791, 350; produc- 
tions, 18, 42, 44, 54, 71, 242, 287, 

342 
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